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PREFACE. 



Kind Reader : 

I must beg of you to be very lenient with this, my 
first attempt to write a Spiritual Romance. In the foUowin^ 
pages I have wandered far from the beaten track in which 
pioyelists usually run. I have not only written a i^ovel with 
a purpose, but I have written one with the express purpose 
of introducing Spiritualism to the reading public, in a popular 
and taking form. How far I have succeeded, the public 
must decide. In throwing out to the world this, my first 
venture in this peculiar line of literature, I venture to believe 
I stand alone among the novel writers of the day, in that I 
have resolved to adopt the same style, that I have employed 
when writing anonymously, both in England and America. 
. While I ask my readers to regard this little work in its 
true light, as a Spiritualistic Romance, I beg also, most 
earnestly and solemnly, to assure them, that while I have 
altered names, and dates, and places, so as to make my story 
free from personalities ; while I have most studiously re- 
frained from taking liberties with private persons, and their 
places of residence, I have faithfully inserted nothing as a 
spirit communication, which I have not the strongest reasons 
for believing really emanated from a disembodied spirit* 
Neither have I exaggerated one whit in my descriptions of 
$iance», what I have actually, personally observed. I have 
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heard and seen phenomena fnlly as wonderful as any I here 
record. 

I have, it is tme, made an ideal heroine, by putting three 
persons into one, therefore, Bertha is a veritable trinity in 
unity — ^three persons and one heroine. I have found in my 
experiences in life, which have been neither few nor short, 
that it is next to impossible to find all the materials we need 
to constitute an ideal man or woman in one single human 
being, and while I have throughout my tale written history 
under the guise of romance, I have often found it needful to 
draw from more lives than one to make a model character. 
Mr. Howard Bruin has been formed after the manner of 
Bertha. One exception to the rule, however, is introduced 
in Signor Victor Vulpi. I really did know a gentleman, in 
my younger days, who was exactly the character I have here 
portrayed. To him I could add nothing. I could only fail 
at every turn in giving expression to a tithe of his con- 
spicuous traits and wonderful abilities. 

My readera will perceive that I have not written an ordin- 
ary love story. Of these there are so many thousands in the 
world, that I scarcely felt called upon by any want in the 
book-market, to add to their number, which is already legion*; 
and as I had materials in my possession for a narrative, en- 
titled to some claim, at least, to oijginaHty, if nothing else, I 
resolved to create rather than imitate, and to lead rather than 
follow. 

As I have written solely in the interests of tnith ; as I 
have cloaked no conviction, glossed over no iniquity, held 
back nothing I felt constrained to give to the world ; not 
having written for fame, popularity or praise, the approval 
or condemnation of my work at the hands of the critics, 
whom some authors so devoutly fear and worship, has 
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been the farthest from my thoughts. Written at odd times, 
whenever my numerous engagements as a pubKc speaker and 
correspondent for the press, enabled me to snatch a brief 
interval of leisure which I could devote to my book without 
neglecting other and more pressing duties, I can not lay the 
slightest claim for it to faultlessness of style, or polished 
literary finish. 

I hope no one will judge of my capabilities as a writer 
from this crude effort ; as this poor, little book has suffered 
innumerable disadvantages from having to be written when- 
ever a few spare hours or minutes allowed me to add a fresh 
page to its slowly increasing size. My publisher, Mr. Bums, 
deserves great praise for the time and care he has bestowed 
upon my often almost illegible MSS. To him on the material 
side of life, as well as to my invisible helpers in the spheres 
of spirit which surround us, nearer than we oft imagine, I 
tender thanks for all that deserves praise in my story, or its 
outward dress. 

Hoping that other and abler pens than mine will take the 
initiative from this very humble ejffort, and enrich tlie book- 
market with records of the work of the spirits among men 
in this our century ; and that my little drop in the ocean 
of popular literature will bring to the front other drops 
of similar purpose and wider scope, — 

I beg to remain, the Friend of every honest Seeker after 
Truth, no matter what his creed or race may be, 
a willing Servant to my disembodied Prompters, 

W. J. COLVILLE. 

Manchestkr, England. 
Lady Day, 1884, 
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CHAPTER I. 

BSRTHA. 

CLEAR, bright morning in early spring 
introduces us to one o^ the most de- 
lightful rural districts in the West of 
Englfind. A pretty cottage overlooking 
the moor is rendered peculiarly attrac- 
tive by the number and variety of sweet 
spring flowers w^hich adorn the large 
garden in front of it. 

A young girl, apparently not more 
than sixteen years of age, is leaning 
against one of the old beech trees which 
give the name to the cottage, or villa, 
as it is usually called by way of compli- 
ment, " Beech-Tree Villa." Her mood is evidently a sober 
one, not to say sorrowful. She is very thinly attired for out- 
of-door musings in March ; she is arrayed in a pretty but 
inexpensive moming^dress, evidently not a production of any 
far-famed London or Paris dressmaker ; a light fleecy shawl 
is thrown over her gracefully -rounded shoulders, her head is 
uncovered, save by its luxuriant wealth of golden hair, which 
falls in unrestra,ined profusion down her back. She is not 
large of her age, neither is she what all men would call beau- 
.tiful, but there is an indescribable charm about her w^hole 
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manner and appearance, which renders her far more winsome 
than- any stereotyped style of beauty can ever be. * 

Her chief charm, however, is in her voice — she is a born 
artiste; one of those sweet natural songstresses who pour 
forth their very souls in thrilling melodies, like unto the lark 
or nightinga]e. You can detect no professor's mannerisms 
in their inimitable style: they are nature's own vocalists, 
whom careful training may perhaps render yet more perfect 
in their art, but who are as far superior to the stagey actress 
who sings only for her living — caring naught for the soul of 
music, and understanding the language of the soul as little as 
the piano on which her accompaniment is played, — as the 
sweet- voiced nightingale is superior to the mechanical singing - 
bird, devoid of fife, which warbles prettily when you wind up 
the clock-work, but has no feeling of its own to awake respon- 
sive echoes in the listener's breast 

Bertha Thrushleigh, for such is the charming young song- 
stress' appropriate name, is an orphan. Her mother, to whom 
she is still in spirit devotedly attached, left the material form 
(everv one who knew her felt sure for realms of well -merited 
bliss) when Bertha was quite a little birdie, far too young to 
leave the nest and fly out into the cold world to gather crumbs 
let fall by kind or careless persons as best she might. Her 
father was wounded in battle, brought home insensible, and 
shortly after joined his wife in the unseen spheres^ before 
Bertha was ten years of age. 

Naturally of a shrinking and sensitive disposition/ though 
by no means devoid of spirit, it was no small trial to the 
tender-hearted girl, to be thus early deprived of hom*e and 
loving care. Six years before our story opens, she was hus- 
tled to London, there to reside till her coming of age with an 
aunt who had heartily disliked her father, — and could scarcely 
refrain from speaking of him cruelly, even during his last 
lingering illness, in which he suffered indescribably, but with 
heroic patience and fortitude. This woman had never for- 
given her youngest and most beautiful sister for marrying the 
gay young officer, who refused to be caught in the tangled 
meshes of ambition she presumed to dignify with the name of 
love, two years previous to his marriage with her sister (Ber- 
tha's mother), who was for many years the pet and darling of 
the concert-going tlite of the Metropolis. 

Bertha, driven by the loss of both her parents, and the 
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breaking up of the dear old home in Dorsetshire, where her 
early childhood had been so peacefully and happily spent, 
was suddenly introduced to a world of shams, artifices and 
intrigue, against which her veiy soul, young as she was,, 
fiercely revolted. 

Mrs. Sweetgoese, the aunt with whom she was forced to 
reside, was very glad to receive Bertha into her second-rate 
lodging-house, which she always assured all her acquaintances 
was a strictly private residence, rather too large for her own 
occupancy, in the spare rooms of which she graciously allowed 
a few old and very dear friends to reside during their annual 
visit to the Metropolis. The £200 per annum, which 
Bertha's father. Captain Thrushleigh, left for his daughter's 
maintenance and education, was very acceptable to the 
widow, whose husband had left her with an income far too 
slender to allow of her keeping up the appearances, which 
were to her all that was worth living for ; though her seat 
in church was never empty/ and the Rev. Aloysius Dominic 
called frequently at 14, Silvern Terrace, to see if the devoted 
Mrs. Sweetgeese had received any more subscriptions to the 
fund for th^ new altar to be placed, as soon as the necessary 
amount, £2,000, was raised, in the church of the Perpetual 
Adoration. 

Bertha, who wHs naturally a bright and active child, soon 
grew accustomed to the hurry and bustle of her new home, 
if hom^ it might be called. Her £200 per annum, being 
safely deposited in the bank which held Mrs. Sweetgeese's 
properties, her education was entirely neglected ; and had 
she been a penniless scullery-maid, she could not have been 
more completely the drudge of the kitchen. But, somehow, 
with that unconquerable tenacity of life which true gentility 
seems always to possess, Bertha grew up unmisti^ably a 
lady, and when, at fourteen years of age, she joined the choir 
of ^e church of the Saored Heart, no singer among the band 
of high-bom maidens, who made the gorgeous sanctuary ring 
with th^ir sweet-voiced praises, could vie with pretty little 
Miss Thrushleigh in purity of tone and perfection of execution. 
Her only happiness she found in song. She understood little 
or nothing of the dogmas of the church, at whose ceremonies 
she so efEciently assisted ; her whole being was absorbed in 
the contemplation of some ethereal glories, among which she 
fancied, herself floating, while her magnificent voice poured 
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forth in raptnrons strains of melody, the grand old anthems 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Often, the yonthful singer would be taken to the manager 
of some great theatre, and be by him requested, if only for a 
night, to join the chonis in some grand opera, and whenever 
gold was offered, Mrs. Sweetgeese was only too glad to let 
her go ; and thus with scarcely as good clothing as an under- 
housemaid in a second-rate family, and without any more 
education than she had picked up at the village preparatory 
school at Silkworn, Dorset, where her earliest years had been 
spent, this dreamy, beautiful, but eccentric girl, made her 
way so far into the hearts of the elite of church and concert 
room, that wherever she was known, no musicAle was con- 
sidered complete without her presence. 

But how comes she at Beech-Tree Villa, in the charming 
little parish of Knaresbrook, in Devonshire ? How comes she 
in the garden, which is the greatest pride of Mrs. Maltravers 
Only, the great lady of the place, who rules the beau-Tnonde 
of Knaresbrook and neighbourhood, by a simple gesture of 
her haughty, white hand, or a single lifting of those imperious 
^ye-brows, which excite such admiring awe among the less 
well-connected and highly-born dames of Knaresbrook. 

Mrs. Maltravers Only is not a rich woman, but she prides 
herself upon her birth and breeding. Her husband is a 
gentleman, in every sense in which that word is used by 
superficial people. His manners are as polished as any 
Frenchman's ; his linen is of the finest and the whitest ; his 
gloves are faultless ; his evening dress most exquisite ; but 
were he suddenly to drop out of existence, the world would 
hardly feel more loss than it experiences at the death of a 
summer insect. His wife is proud of him, but she rules him. 
He acquiesces in all her sapngs and doings, echoes her every 
sentiment, and is really just the kind of husband needed by 
the frivolous, and yet very capable lady, who as Agnes 
Montressor, at twenty-six years of age, having refused three 
offers because the gentlemen who had proposed to her were 
not above engaging in business, consented — without con- 
sulting her heart, which troubled her very little — ^to become 
Mrs. Percival Maltravers Onlv. 

How euphonious the name to ears polite ! How d%sting%^ 
the appellation Only : so uncomon, so nobleise ; she was so 
charmed with the euphony, that even her beloved ancestral 
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Montressor might safely yield to three such unapproachable 
8ubstitute8 as Percival Maltravers Only. 

Bertha was patronized by this really good-natured, but 
insufferably conceited lady, much as a little silken puppy of 
a smaller breed is sometimes patronized by some large iind 
stately mastiff or retrieyer; with this difference, that the 
patronizing lady was bent on making' capital out of the 
charming orphan she inyited to her " country seat," — as she 
always styled Beech-Tree Villa, which was always a 
*' cottage " till she leased it of a widow for fourteen years, at 
a lower rental than supplied the amount annually expended 
by the said widow in repairs ; — while the dog apparently has 
no other object in view than gratifying the yery laudable and 
dogly instinct (which by courtesy to bipeds we call " manly"), 
which prompts the more successful and exalted to take under 
their protecting wings the poor little waifs who mutely appeal 
to them for sympathy. 

Bertha, whom we haye left all this time standing alone in 

* the garden, leaning against the trunk of the stately, grand 

old breech -tree, has been inyited to Knaresbrook to add 

attractions to Mrs. Maltrayers Only*s rather stupid, but very 

correct, drawing-room. 

The Misses Only are in the room at the time when our 
narrative commences. One of whom, a pale, languid maiden 
of seventeen summers, aspires to asstheticism, and is now 
painting very watery -looking sunflowers upon the new 
embossed note paper, which is ornamented with the figure of 
a very insipid youth, eating lilies, and playing a harp witli 
one finger. The other Miss Only is performing a similar 
operation upon an old harpsichord, which for economy's sake, 
takes the place of a modern piano, but which is ostensibly 
retained in its post of honour in the Only drawing-room, 
because its keys were once struck by the immaculate fingers 
of George IV., who, as Prince Regent, had once been at 
Knaresbrook, and refreshed himself with ale, cheese, and 
mince-pie in the widow's cottage, when she was a young and 
blo6ming school-girl. 

The piano ceases its dreary monotone, and Glarrissa Only 
rises from her music-stool, arranges her music with an absent 
air, and then heaving an impatient sigh, walks leisurely to 
the table where her sister is still painting sunflowers, and 
addresses her in these words : — 
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'* Oh, my darling Adie, yon cannot think how shattered 
my poor nerves are ! That terrible Bertha has absolutely 
told our Vicar that she doesu-t believe God intended the 
nobility to possess the broad acres their saihted forefathers 
purchased with their life-blood, in the days when those dear 
Ousaders won them from the Assyrians, who had defiled 
Jerusalem." 

" Don't notice her, darling," says the dreamy Adelaide, 
contemplating a sunflower as though it were an angel ; 
'^ think how sadly her education has been neglected. And 
she is not aesthetic, as we are, neither has she history at her 
tongue's end, like you have, dearest. Let us go out, and see 
where she's been hiding herself all this fair morning. Don't 
encourage her to talk about what she knows nothing of. 
You know, Mama cannot sing, neither can you, nor I ; and 
^e Rev. Francis Creamcheese, one of the most popular 
London preachers, is to preach for our Vicar on Easter 
Sunday; and Dr. Kneeswell has offered Mama the services 
of two of his best pupils for her concerts in London during 
May, if she will oidy make Bertha stay over the Easter 
services here, and sing the Sanctusj as she did at St. Chad's 
last Christmas. The Rev. Thurifer Chasuble almost went 
wild over her, and you know, dear, the Rev. Francis Cream - 
cheese is unmarried, and not so ascetic as the priests at St 
Chad's ; and who knows what may be in store for us if we 
get him here, and show him our paintings, and talk to him 
of our visits to Switzerland, while he comes avowedly to direct 
Bertha how to sing the Easter . anthem. You know he's so 
musical, and so artistic — I mean to set to work at once and 
embroider him a dozen of those elegant handkerchiefs 
Mama brought for Papa from Paris. * F, C.,' what pretty 
letters! so suggestive of the dear fellow who is a living 
poem ; and then think of this — he has £1,000 a year, besides 
his living." 

By the time this charming dialogue is ended, both girls 
are out in the garden looking for Bertha, who^- in her 
statuesque loveliness, her beautiful tresses lighted up witli 
the noontide sunbeams, until an aureole seems shimmering 
round her head, is a very fair picture indeed to gaze upon. 
The ruby lips are slightly parted, as though in silent prayer ; 
the clear, blue eyes seem to be gazing into the far-off clouds, 
as though they saw visions of a brighter clime ; her simple 
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dress of soft, pink cashmere, with white tulle raffles at the 
neck and wrists, sets off tcr perfection a countenance, which, 
though tender and' digamy, yet displays capabilities for loving 
and for suffering exceeded by few. 

As the girls approach her, she heeds them not. Once, 
twice, thrice have tliey called her name, before she answers, 
or even notices their presence ; and when she does so, the 
fair, blue eyes open widely, with a kind of dazed expression 
of disappointment in them, as though she had suddenly been 
called irom brighter regions to gaze upon the dull realities of 
earthly dress and fashion once again. Her voice, however, 
was well modulated, and her smile inviting, as she wished 
the young ladies good morning (she had not seen them 
previously, as they had not risen till after ten o'clock, while 
she awoke at seven, and breakfasted at eight). Her words 
in answer to their queries as to where she had been, and 
what she had been doing with herself, only strengthened 
them in their conviction that she was a strange creature, 
fonder of animals and birds than of well-dressed and fault- 
lessly educated ladies and gentlemen ; and altogether . far 
more fit to lead a gipsy's lii'e in Bohemia, than to adorn the 
perfectly-appointed drawing-room, where her voice, however, 
was the chief attraction to the county Squire, the Vicar, and 
above all, to Dr. Frobisher Kneeswell, the haughty and 
aristocratic organist and director of the choir at St. Cyprian's, 
Belgravia, who, being a personal friend of the Vicar of 
Knaresbrook, and on terms of intimacy with the Kev. Francis 
Oreamcheese, had been prevailed upon to rusticate during 
Holy Week and Faster Week, that the services at the old 
Parish Church might be unusually imposing ; especially as 
the Bishop of Heliopolis was to officiate on Faster Mon- 
day at a special ohpral service, when the offertory would be 
devoted to a foreign missionary society, which employed ten 
thoueand little boys in Palestine, to throw banana skins on 
the pav^ements in front of the Jewish temples, that the idol 
wor^ippers might break their limbs and be carried to the 
hospital of the Sainted Judas, where they could have their 
aduls secured for heaven on payment of £150 a year to the 
establishment of the Fpiscopate in Smyrna. 

" My dear Bertha ; what a strange child you are ! " said 
the elder Miss Only to her young visitor. '' You seem to 
take no interest whatever in Anything except your music, 
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and for one so young, I should hardly have expected such 
devotion to a profession." 

" Profession I " exclaimed Bertha. •'* What is a profes- 
sional singer ? Do you mean one who sings for a living ? 
Well, I suppose I am a professional then, as I get money for 
my services at the theatres, though not in church. But my 
music is my life. I should die if I did not sing ; and all the 
money Professor Karl Herrin paid me last year at Covent 
Garden, my aunt spent in port wine and a new wig ; and 
you know I hate wine and don't wear other people's hair, so 
it didn't do me much good." 

*' My darling little Birdie ! " baid the aesthetic Adie, re- 
provingly ; '' What would Mama say if she heard you talk 
of your aunt in that way ? Why, do you know it is |)08i- 
tively sinful. Haven't you learnt the fifth commandment ?" 

'' Mrs. Sweetgeese isn't my mother, thank heaven," replied 
Bertha ; " and I'm sure she's not my father : and what 
honouring one's parents can have to do with talking ahout a 
hypocritical old woman, who tries to look young, and tells 
lies, and beats the servant as a kind of desert to the com- 
munion service, to which she goes twice a week regularly, is 
more than I can understand." 

Then coaxingly, laying her soft, little, dimpled hands upon 
the two girls, and looking up wistfully into their regular but 
not attractive features, shie said softly, in her sweetest accents, 
with one of her rare and almost angelic smiles — 

" Do try and love me I Do keep me here with you for a 
month or two, at least, and try me, as you want a maid. I 
will try and do all you ask of me, if you won't send me back 
again to Bilvem Terrace, and that horrible old woman." 

Having said this, she burst into a flood of tears, and 
looked BO utterly dejected that the very trees and flowers 
must have pitied her. 

The Misses Only seeing the Vicar approaching, whispered 
a few kindly words hurriedly into her ear, and teUing her to 
dry her tears and look cheerful, introduced Bertha to tht 
Vicar of Knaresbrook, who was just about to start for Lon^ 
don to officiate at St. Chad's during Holy Week and Eaater. 

The Vicar, the Rev. Pusey Kingscroft, was a middk-aged 
man, of a rather imposing appearance. No one could «ee 
him once, without feeling sure that he was a man who was 
duly impressed with the nature of holy orders, but though an 
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austere bachelor, he was not an unkind or unfatherly man* 
He was, indeed, a good specimen of the ritualistic country 
clergyman, who keeps the villagers pretty completely under 
his ecclesiastical thumb. 

'^ 80, you are going to sing in my church at Easter, Miss 
Thrushleigh ; I have heard great things of your talent; they 
are in raptures over you at St. Chad's, and I hope we may be 
able to form as good an opinion of you here. I am sorry I 
have to leave for London this afternoon, but my assistance is 
ibuch needed at St. Chad's, during this week and next, and 
you will be' quite delighted with Mr. Creamcheese, who is a 
great musical critic." 

" Mr. Kingscroft I " whispered the elder Miss Only, into 
the Vicar*s ear. " Do, please, speak a warning word to 
Bertha about her behaviour. We are so afraid she will say 
something awful in company. She actually told Mama the 
other day aloud at the table, that her hair was not all of the 
same colour. I can tell you, we are afraid of her. And then 
she actually told me this morning, that she thought it waste 
of time to send missionaries to the Jews, because Christianity 
was no better than Judaism. She has been reading some of 
those terrible tracts Mrs. Bombshell circulated at St. Gregory's 
Hall last winter when we were in London ; and you know 
her aunt, Mrs. Sweetgeese, is devoted to the Church, and 
would cry her eyes out if she thought Bertha was undutiful 
to her spiritual superiors." 

" My dear young lady," said Mr. Kingscroft, addressing 
Miss Thrushleigh ; " I am deeply grieved to hear what Miss 
Only has been telling me. She has positively asked me to 
impress upon you the need of keeping a bridle upon your 
unruly tongue. I am too shocked for utterance, to think 
that a girl of your age, brought up by so pious a woman as 
your dear aunt, Mrs. Sweetgeese, should dare to speak 
disrespectfully of God's appointed servants and their work. 
Let me hear no more of this, or, ks you are in my 
parish now, I shall give you a severe penance. I shaU 
ask these young ladies, very particularly, h6w you have 
behaved on my return, and I trust the report may be 
favourable." 

" Sneaks ! " hissed Bertha, turning upon the Misses Only, 
like a young tigress. I thought you were ladies, but if your 
conceited, patronizing mama has taught you to godsip about 
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guests in this way, I am glad my amit did appropriate my 
father's money instead of educating me with it/^ 

Then with eyes, flashing like a young fury, she turned to 
the Vicar, saying : — ' 

" Now, Sir : if that's religion, I don't want any; and if you 
like my aunt, you'd better marry her ; I'm sure she'd have 
you if you asked her. And if Mrs. Only thinks I'm not good 
enough to associate with her stuck-up daughters, she can send 
me back with you to London." 

" Goodness me ! What's all this fuss about ? " says a clear, 
haughty voice, close beside them. " My daughter's stutk up ! 
Bertha not good enough to associate with them ! I send her 
back with you, Mr. Kingscroft ! I don't understand. 
Clarissa ; Adie ; What's all this about ? Explain yourselves 
instantly," and Mrs. Maltravers Only, Evidently 'not in the best 
of humours, opened and shut her ivory fan several times 
during the next minute, awaiting her daughters' responses, 
which, however, were not immediately forthcoming. ' ' ' 

At length, after several impatient gesturesf from her 
mother, Clarissa said sweetly, in her subdued, dulcet i^otes i- — 

" Mama, dear, I was only asking Mr. Kingscroft to give 
Bertlia a little good advice. She frigliteni lis so; and y6u 
know what awfal things she says. Why, only last night she 
told me she thought murderers ought not to be hung, and ^*e 
ought to be kind to criminals and not transport them \ and 
a lot of other revolutionary nonsense, like one reads in th6 
Infidel Trueipade** 

'' Clarissa ! you astonish me. And where, I should like to 
know, can either Bertha or you have seen infidel newspApers ? 
People in our set don't read such trash. We all think' alike. 
It is vulgar in the extreme for ladies to discuss politics." 

Then ^rawing herself up, like a peacock with tail out- 
spread, this representative of t>rainless gentility taps Bertha 
on the shoulder, and says to her :— ' 

" My dear girl : you must really be more careful. But, 
come, don't look so angry ; my girls only wanted to put you 
on your guard. &ood-bye, Mr. Kingscroft So sorry you're 
^omg : au revoir ! hon voyage!" 

And the Vicar, shaking hands with each of the four 
ladies, passed down the street to the railway station ; while 
the ladies stood looking at each other as though a member 
of another species was among them. 
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Bertha, feeling the iacongniity of the situation, laughed 
hysterically, as she had a large vein of merriment and a 
keen sense of the ludicrous in her disposition. But her heart 
Mras sore. She had so hoped for a little freedom, out heref 
among the sweet Devonian valleys ; but fashion, hypocrisy, 
religioTis cant, and irreligious backbiting reigned supreme in 
the Only household; and she, poor little one, who had 
hoped for some sympathy, some companionship with girls of 
her own age, or a little older, had found the cloven hoof con- 
cealed beneath the delicate muslins of the Knaresbrook belief ; 
ai^d just as cruel a hopf, though, perhaps, rather a moi^e 
polished one, than that which had been daily striking her. 
siich painful blows, ever since her father had left his little 
motherless girl to buffet with the tide of life alone. What 
could she do ? What shoiild she do ? Only 8ixteen,^-with- 
out a iriena in the world. Admirers, wto valued her for 
her voice, she had in abundance, but not one single, kind, 
n^otberly breast on which to sob out \ex woes : not one kindly 
fatherly, voice, to give her wise counsel. Poor little Bertha I 
we shall see^ ere long* tow angels lead her, and how the 
H[eavenly Parent nas provided an honoured place iii his 
universe for the little idhelv heart 
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CHAPTER II. 
The Village Easter. 

Good Friday was over, the Misses Only were iassisting the 
other ladies of Knaresbrook in the decorations of the old 
Parish Church, which were to be unusually profuse this year. 
The whole chancel, as well as the altar, was beautifully 
adorned with the rarest exotics the conservatories of the 
neighbourhood could furnish ; and these blooms of varie<l 
hues, contrasting with a multitude of pure white lilies and an 
abundance of trailing smilax, produced an effect delightful to 
behold. No artist's eye could have failed to revel with un- 
speakable delight in the pretty picture the church and its 
inmates presented. All the village school girls were there, 
and many of the young ladies of the parish, among whom the 
Misses Only figured prominently ; while their officious mother 
was incessantly busying herself, suggesting alterations' in the 
devices and general arrangement of the flowers, but so afraid 
of her gloves was she, and so scrupulous about removing 
them for fear she might soil her hands, in which she took 
especial pride, that her *' assistance" was a hindrance rather 
than a help to the young people, who, nevertheless, would as 
soon have thought of questioning the authority of the Queen 
of the realm, as the right of their distinguished patroness, 
Mrs. Maltravers Only, to make known her wishes and see 
that they were promptly carried out. 

One voice, however, dared to disturb the calm serenity of 
the sacred place. Bertha Thrushleigh, who had just completed 
a beautiful floral crown she had composed of fair white lilies 
of the valley, gathered with her own hands during her early 
morning ramble, was about to place it over the cross upon the 
altar, when Mrs. Only stepped forth, indignantly exclaim- 
ing :— 

"' Bertha I child. Are you mad, to think of putting tha< 
wretched, common thing in the most conspicuous place in thf 
whole edifice ? And, Bertha, do you know what you art 
doing ? Your foot is actually on the altar ! What would 
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the Vicar say ? And here is the new clergyman, Mr. Cream- 
cheese, jnst arrived, with Dr. Kneeswell I Do get down at 
once, child." 

" I shan't stir till IVe fastened up my wreath ; and if you 
don't like it yon can take it down again, and put some of 
those artificial roses up in its place, over which you went into 
such ecstacies the other day, because they were not real, and 
people thought they were. I may be a child, and uneducated, 
but I hate shams ; and 1 am sure if we are honouring Jesus 
by decorating God's house, he'll be far more pleased with my 
lilies, which are like those he tells us in the Gospel to consi- 
der, than with your forced, artificial things, which have had 
all that's natural cultivated out ©f them. You may shnig 
your shoulders and lift your eyebrows as much as you please, 
Clarissa, but my mother and father tanght me to tell •the 
truth and admire what's natural, before I ever saw my aunt ; 
and thus 1 haven't been trained to deception as long as yon 
have." ' 

While this most distressing altercation was, in progress, the 
Rey. Francis Creamcheese, accompanied by Dr. Kneeswel), 
had inspected the organ, the choir stalls, the rood screen, the 
lectern, the font, the pulpit, and other notable features of the 
church, and was just advancing to the altar, bowing obsequi- 
ously, aft he thought, to the crucifix, when he suddenly stum- 
bled against the short step-ladder, on the top round of whi^h 
Bertha was standing, contemplating her lily -wreath with 
evident satisfaction. 

Without waiting for the customary introductions, consi- 
dered so necessary in artificial circles. Bertha, in the most 
quiet and ladylike manner, evidently with no idea that ^e 
was guilty of a breach of etiquette, spoke up quickly ; her 
animation causing her clear, blue eyes to sparkle brightly :• — 
" Now, Sir, I can see you're the new clergyman, whom 
we've been expecting. ~ Your word will be law, though mine 
goes for nothing. Do you admire this wreadi I've just fas- 
tened - up under the east window ? If you say it's prrtty, 
they'll all say it's heavenly, though they've just been calling 
it a nasty, common thing. I love lilies of the valley ; don't 
you ? They look so sweet and innocent, and seem so much 
more suitable for Easter than those fancy festoons they've 
hung about the organ." 

**0h, aw, chawming, delightfully pretty ; " said the Rev. 
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FruociS) looking straight into Bertha's face, with an insipid 
smile. " What a divine effect ! You must be an artist" 

" She's our singer : a dear, sv^eet young girl from London. 
Her aunt a|lowed, her, at my urgent request, to spend Easter 
with us ; and, .poor thing, she's an orphan, and we take pity 
on her, she gets so few changes." 

• '' So ! This is our new soprano ; the little star, who is to 
shine so brightly on Easter morn, and blaze out so resplen- 
dently, when the good Bishop from abroad is here on Monday. 

Permit me to hear you sing. Miss ." 

And Dr. Kneeswell, extending Ms hand politely to Bertha^ 
helped her down the steps, and escorted her to the organ, 
which the Misses Only and their bosom friend, Miss Shiners, 
had just .finished decorating. 

The church was hushed in an instant Mrs. Only bit her 
lip behind her lace-bordered handkerchief, and hid her an- 
noyance as best ske could. A few grand chords upon the 
organ, a soft prelude of a few second's duration, and then 
Bertha, witn no, music before her, her eyes directed .towards 
th^ . chancel ceiling, as tnough she was couversing with th« 
originals of the. .pictures which , a4ori^ed the interior of the 
chancel dome, sang, as few mortaJs have^eyer been heard to 
9ing, Handel's glorious aria from the. .'' Meuiah '! ; ''I know 
that juy ftedeev^er liveth." .Such jubilance, such pathos, auch 
inexpressible tenderaess, combined with majesty,. in her ren- 
dering of these sublime old words, held her audience. 9pell- 
bpund,. as with bated breath and straining eyes they watched 
the girl, so utt^srly unconscious . of their ^scrutiny, sing with 
s^chj taste and finish, as could scarcely have been attained at 
he?* time of^Iife^ had s^e been, laubjected to the most careful 
tri^Qing. under the^ best. >masters from the time she was seven 
yei^rs of . age; and Bertha, two years before; when . she had 
joined the choir of the church of the Sacred Heart, did not 
even know her notes. . . * . . 

' It is needless to say the organist, who was an eminent Mu^. 
I),oc,, was I enraptured^ . Taking both her hands in his, and 
giudng with deepest admiration into the limpid blue eyes, he 
exclaimed, passionately : — \ 

. " My dear young lady. Your voice is marvellous ; your 
style faultless. The greatest singers . on the stage cannot 
surpass you.. In a few years^ if your health be sparedy you 
will be the greatest singer in all England. I am overwhelmed 
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with joy at such an acquisition to our choir. You must sing 
the Sanctus, the Aghut Dei, the hymn at the consecration, 
the Bolos in the Magnificat, indeed, everything/ to- morrow, 
and on Monday also ; the other singers are nothing to you. 
Pardon me, young ladies, I meant no offence to you. I am, 
perhaps, so enthusiastic over music as to be impolite/' he 
added, hurriedly, as he saw a very unmistakable frown on 
the forehead of Miss Shiners, the amateur contralto, who 
thought herself perfection ; while the Misses Only whispered, 
not (j[uite so inaudibly as they intended : — 

" We shall have our sealskins out of her yet^ and Mama,* 
just think about that bonnet you saw at Macmillan's — 100 
gnineas, and worth every farthing of it, with that old lace on 
it. We can put up with a little impudence now and then, 
from a goose which can lay such golden eggs as Bertha can. 
Dr. Kneeswell is president of the Handel and Haydn Society, 
and will give anything we choose to ask for Bertha's services 
at the next triennial festival, and Mrs. Sweetgeese will never 
know what he's paid for her, and Bertha's too miich of a 
savage to enter into business contracts. Let's treat her 
kindly, Mama ; we shall miss it if we set her against us, and 
she's got the tongue of a vixen. I confess I'm afraid of her : 
and what a strange, far-away look she has in her eyes. I 
wonder if she thinks she sees spirits ; or do you* think she 
does see them ? " 

While the marketable value of Bertha's talent was thus 
being discussed among the Onlys, the object of their com- 
ments was receiving the most flattering attentions from Mr. 
Oreamcheese, who was, to use his own words, ^* exactly, alto- 
gether, too utterly carried away" with Bertha's inimitable 
vocalization. 

That evening there was a grand soiree at the Onlys ; and 
on the following day (Easter Snnday) Bertha even exceeded 
the most sanguine hopes of her most enthusiastic admirers. 
Never had tiie high celebration been performed with such 
magnificence, within the memory of the oldest inhalHtant of 
Knaresbrook ; while even Dr. Kneeswell, proficient organist 
and choir-director though he was, accustomed to listen to 
ftlmost faultless aria^, was so captivated with Bertha's ren- 
dering of Handel's gem — " I know that my Redeemer liveth *' 
—at the offertorium, that he positively refused to play any 
accompaniments whilst she was singing ; afraid that even' his 
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perfect rendering ci the moBic might detract from the un* 
paralleled effect produced by the fair singer^s voice. The 
chnrchwardens refused to proceed with the collection till the 
isinger*8 voice had ceased, while the Rev. Francis Creamcheeee 
and his assistants at the altar stood transfixed with wonder 
and amaze as the pare, sweet voice rose and fell ; sometimes 
load and clear as the matin song of the lark, at others soft 
and distant as one might imagine the voices of the angels, 
sounding in lower regions to entice unhi^py spirits out of 
^loom, bearing them gently aloft on waves of sweetest me- 
lody, anear to realms celestial. 

The solo ended, the grand old organ poured fqrth a volame 
of divinest harmony ; the collectors harried through their 
interrupted task ; the silver plates were piled with gold; 
silver, copper, bank-notes, and even valuable jewels. A bell 
rang sharply out to announce the approach of the consecra- 
tion act, and once again the same clear voice rang out, this 
time accompanied by choir and organ, but rising dear and 
fall above the mingled voices and strings. The Sanctus was 
sung as never before in Knaresbrook. The congregation 
forgot to look at their manuals of devotion ; forgot the gor- 
geous scenic effects In the chancel, as the dear, sweet voice 
shouted — " Hosanna, in the highest ! Hosanna, in the high- 
est ! " till the altar bell stopped the music, and the assembled 
multitude fell prostrate before the eleviAted host. Again and 
again resounded these strains of harmony divine, till at length 
the service concluded, the '* Hallelujah Chorus " ended, the 
crowd of visitors pressing round the chancel rails, to gaze 
upon the floral glories which bedecked the sanctuary. 

The attention of a lady was drawn to a beautiful recum- 
bent figure, all in white, with lilies at her breast, lying 
apparently insensible beside the organ. / The beautiful sin- 
ger must have fainted. The lady hurriedly called others, 
who pressed around the motionless form ; but, surely such 
peace, such rapture, as beamed upon the- countenance of the 
lovely girl, could not be brought on by a common fainting 
fit. One of the ladies, addressing her and touching her arm 
gently, was surprised to see the red lips part, and hear the 
Hweet voice pleadingly request, — 

** Do not take mother away I it is so long since Fve seen her." 

And then, the startled girl rising to her feet, looking round 
upon the crowd, bewildered, exclaimed : — 
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** Where am I ? Where have I been ? What have I been 
doing ? " 

Questioned about the service, and the fatigue she had ex- 
perienced by singing so loudly and so frequently, she ans- 
wered only by a half-dased look of enquiry. She had been 
in another dime ; she had heard no bells and smelt no in- 
cense ; she had seen no earthly flowers and heard the voices 
of no chanting priests : her Easter morning service had been 
two hours communion with her mother. No sermon on the 
resurrection of the fleshly body, delivered in the melifluous 
'tones of the fashionable high church . preacher, had reached 
her. To her, the demonstratipn of a spiritual resurrection 
had been complete ; and yet, she only realized that she had 
been to sleep, and dreamed a blessed dream. 

Who then had rendered the difficult music of Oherubinrs 
Mass with such perfection. Who then had sung with such 
precision the aria from the " Messiah f " Can any ' doubt 
that beautiful woman — ^who, as Sonora Lagrymas, had been 
the idol of the musical world for fifteen years, and whose 
place had never been adequately filled since her transition to 
a higher world — had, through the entranced and well nigh 
transiSgured form of her darling and only daughter, given to 
the souls of the parishioners of Knaresbrook, an Easter feast 
which, could they but have fully appreciated it, would have 
led them there and then to exchange the shadow for the sub- 
stance, and forego the hope of carnal resuscitation at the last 
great day, for the blessed consdousness of a present resurrec- 
tion of die spirit 

Bertha was taken home in the Only carriage, seated beside 
the Rev. Francis Creamcheese, who was beside himself with 
admiration of Bertha's talent; and the celebrated Dr. Knees- 
weQ, who, with Mrs. Only sat opposite to them, was so far 
carried away that all through dinner he was so much engrossed 
with the narrative of Bertha's experience in the church that 
morning that, fond as he was of good living, the waiter had 
to ask him three times over if he would take a glass of wine ; 
while the roast lamb became cold on his plate, and was re- 
moved before he tasted it, so absorbed was he in the conver- 
sation. 

Mrs. Only, in a superb dinner gown of purple moire antique, 
smiled complacently upon her daughters, who strove in vain 
to interest the genUemen in themselves. Their bewitching 
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toilettes were completely thrown away upon both these ex- 
quisites, the two most eligible men of their immediate ac- 
quaintance. Dr. Kneeswdfl was even more eligible than the 
clergyman, having a regular income of not less than £9,000 
per auiium from his prdession, \vl which tie sto^d exception- 
ally high, besides a very 'fair amotii^t' of private 'property ; 'a 
widoWer under forty, with only olie child, a boy of ten, who 
was receiving his education* abroad. Manpy were thii Ungering 
glanciqs the almost dowerless Misses Only bestowed upon him*. 

At S.SO p.m. there was to be a short children's service oc- 
cupying less than 'an hour. Bertha, being always "wDHn^ tb 
exert henself for others' pleasure, had consented to sing '<0 
Paradise," and the '' child's Hymn to a Guardian Angel,^' 
before lind after the cate<ihi2ing. ■ 

•With the prospect of receiving a present of flowers, an in- 
troduction to the new clergyman, and of hearing the singer 
over whom their paren^ts had gone into ecstacies at the 11 
o'clock B^rvlee, all the <^hildrdn of the district were in the 
church, w^efr the Only carriage deposited th^dergyman, th^ 
organist; and the singer at the dburchdoord ^st in time foi* 
the service. Many were the audible whispers whidi reached 
other ears 'besides BerthA'sy as she, accompatiied bv th^ 
organist, walked' up the aisle to the citiape! on the noHn side 
of the chanoel, w!hidh held the organ, and from that moment 
the Misses Ohly h)oked upon tbe singer as a[ dahgerous riVal. 

Several gentlenien were heard to exclaim : "'Isn't she 
jolly ! '* "by Jove ! that's a sWeet ftce," »* Gre^t Cftsarl ^hat 
eyes and hair she has, and what dainty little hands."- Thesfe 
and several other equally characteristic and well-bred mascu- 
line ejaculations were heard arising from the Squire's p^if, \h 
which, after the service had commenced, the Squire's eldest 
son— a splendid young man of twenty-five or ther^abouti^, 
who had that very morning arrived from a hunting expedi- 
tion in Norway, and had gone to church dn purpose td «ee aft 
much as hear the new singer — ^lifted his opera glass, and 
gazed steadfastly at the rapt expression* of something more 
tiian ordinary deVotic^, which lit up the faii* songstress's entire 
countenance as she sat)g~>- ' "^ 

' **6Far(idbe! OParftdfse! I wanttosin nomore;' 
'•< ' twinttb be ii pare on earlli, MOD thy spotless shore 
Where loyal hearts and tme, stand ever in the light, 
▲U rafi^are thrqni^h and throni^, in Qod*f moet^ Ifoly , sighi** 
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** And it's little sin youVe committed I*m thinking, to judge 
by your lieavenly featores. I only hope my girl as I lost 
Idfttvdnteris as. pure now ; after all th<e8e months in piirga* 
tory — God rest her soul, — as you is this minit^'' muttered a 
kind-hearted old Irishwoman, wlio with her three little boys, 
had oome all the way from. Michaelsvilie, five miles distant, 
to see the young lady who had been described- to her as the 
*-* very image of her Biridget" 

The flinging ceased, the Rev. Francis Creamcheese mut- 
tered, the few prayers which preceded the catechizing, as 
though he thought it an '' awful bore " to have to read them 
at all, and then addressing the children, he talked to them 
for nearly half-an-hour, about saving their pennies to beautify 
the house of God ; and told them how necessary it was for 
them to get up at daybreak. and come to church, so tliat. their 
bodies might be made ready- to rise in glory at the judg- 
ment. He dien gave thetti the best advice, no doubt^ he 
was able to give!' and from his plan^ of 'frivolous thought, no 
donbt^ illustrated' i the • subject of good influence admirably. 
Taking a very fine cambric handkerchief from . his pocket — 
one out of th0 doseur which the Misses Only had presented 
to* him' that' momiqg as a mark of their undying fealty 'to the 
oatise of ^tr«« religion, of which he was so saintly a repre- 
80ntative-«*-he waved it before them^ and asked them* if they 
could not detect- a dielicious fragrance arising frqm it; telling 
them that this fragrance was due to some delicate perfume 
which he had had presented. to him with- the handkerchiefs^ 
l^some dear^ good. yovag' ladies^ who aspired to aa great 
saintliness in their devotion to :the servants of Ohvist, as that 
attained to by 'the sainted woman who spent three hundred 
pence in perfuming the feet of Jesus. This elegant toilette 
re^tiiMte-was to -him a symbol ot* the grace <i^ God >in the 
soul^ confierired upon those who* had by devotioD to>the Church 
merited its bestowal. The handkerchief' itself was an em^ 
blem of the bumaai' spirit, as it .should be, clean, white, spot- 
lesbi iA.ftek' telling .the- childten to aspke to becomie like 
delicately' perfumed' cambrit handkerchiefs, > that; they might 
make sweet |tha air irhere{ver they went, he toM thism that 
angels ^looked just as he did. They -were young men, and he 
waa uadei^'ttiiity; they wore white, and ^e. had a new snrr 
plice on of snowy purity ; and had white hands, and waved 
immaculate handkerchiefs : thus leaving upon the minds of 
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the children the impression, that angels closely resembled 
clerical fops with scented handkerchiefs. He added : '' Now, 
you must all kneel down and look right at my back^ While 
the young lady who sings so beautifully, invokes and praises 
one of those celestial beings, like unto whom you must all 
strive to become." 

This twaddle ended, and the affected clergyman having 
crossed himself and turned to the altar, kneeling in the centre 
of the nave on one of Mrs. Only's best sofa cushions — carried 
into the church on purpose for him, and that he might con- 
secrate it by kneeling upon it-^— Bertha's voice again sounded 
out, this time in Faber's beautiful and truly spiritual hymn — 

** Dear angel, ever at my side, how lovely must thoa be. 
To leave thy home in heaven to guide a sinful child like me. 
Thy beautiful and shining liftoef I see not though so near ; 
The sweetness of thy soft low voice, I am too deaf to hear.*' 

Bertha's idea of the angel was, however, not the fop with 
the scented kerchief, but the fair and beautiful arisen mother, 
of whose 'presence she was only as yet conscious in her 
dreams (or trances, as her periods of seeming sleep often were), 
but whose image was ever before her mental eyes, and whose 
real existence, as a guardian spirit in. the world of souls, she 
never for a moment doubted. Hers was one of those intuitive 
natures which discern spiritual realities spiritually. Greeds 
and catechisms, dogmas and ceremonies were all of little use 
to her, and of little hindrance also, for she dwelt in a world 
of her own ; put her own interpretations upon Scripture and 
the doctrines of the Church, and was rapidly developing into 
a decided little radical, but, nevertheless, into a very sensitive 
and reverential one. She hat«d shams, abhorred hypocrisy, 
saw through delusions, but was ever ready to laugh or cry at 
the joy or misery of any sentient creature ; and like all true 
arti$t€i, could never' esteem the proprieties and convention^- 
alities of the world so highly as she valued nature, unpolluted 
and unrestrained by man's futile endeavours to improve man> 
kind by making deceit a virtue. 

No very striking incident having occurred at ihe dose of 
this, the Children's Service, Bertha returned to Beech-Tree 
Villa to enjoy a cup of Mrs. Only's two shilling tea, which, 
according to her statement, was imported by a special friend 
direct from China, and cost her six shillings ! So it did, the 
quantity she last purchased ; for she always bought three 
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pounds at a time, that she might treble the price of the article, 
w^hen speaking in its praises, without committing herself to 
the utterance of a single falsehood. 

Poor Mrs. Only ! if you only valued truth as yon value the 
flattery of the empty-headed noodles who constitute your 
** set," and see through your every device, — ^for each member 
of your ** set " is as artificial as you are yoursdf,-^to how 
much better use might you put that really grand and noble 
inventive genius, with which you are by nature so highly 
gifted, than when you desecrate it to such paltry ends as the 
endeavour to capture a wealthy heir for one of your unfor- 
tunate children, who, if she ever get the desired Prince 
Charming to marry her, will rue the day when she attempted 
to win a husband by false pretences to wealth and position. 

The tea hour passed all too quickly ; lively chat, epitefal 
gossip, and other saintly occupations common in Ohristian 
households of the genus *' correct," consumed the time tiU 
6.30, when Mrs. Only, turning to Bertha, said : — 

''Go upstairs, dear, and make a fresh and bewitching 
toilette, as soon as possible, as Evensong commences in half 
an hour." 

Bertha was not upstairs five minutes ; she had only one 
dress fit to wear to church, and her ornaments were the fewest 
and the simplest ; but as she descended the staircase, her 
cheeks glowing with health (Mrs. Only's glowed with rouge), 
and widi the effects of the clear, cold water, which was the 
only application she found necessary for the preservation of 
youthful bloom, the Rev. F. Oreamcheese and Dr. KneesweH, 
standing together in the hall expatiating upon, the music, 
uttered a spontaneous cry of delight. 

" What a lovely creature !" said 'the clerg^yman. " She 
reminds one of the angels." 

." !No, I don't," said Bertha, laughing. '' I'm not a young 
man, and I don't use scent on my. handkerchief. You see I 
don't forget what I hear in church." 

Mrs. Only, perceiving that Bertha was again guilty of a 
breach of etiquette, smiling sweetly, so as to show her white, 
regular teeth (every one of them false, and everybody 
knew it), said in her most suave and drawling accents : — 
'' Don't notice her, gentlemen ; she^s only a little savage 
we're trymg to civilize." 

" If savages are as fair as she, and have such sweet voices, 
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I only hope the people in heaven won't be all eivilized,'' 
mnttered Dr. Kneeswell, extending his hand to Bertha, and 
lielping her into the carriage (a fly), which had by this time 
arrived to escort the party to church. 

.. On arrival there, fully ten minutes before the appointed 
bour« they found entrance by the main doorway an utter 
imipossibility. Not .only was the church literally crammed ; 
but the porch and charchyBrd .even were thronged with the 
eager multitude^. Forcing tdeir way through the crowd, with 
no. little difficulty^ they at length succeeded in reaching the 
private door, which led into the vestry (or sacristy, as it hftd 
been called since the advent of Mr. Pusey Kingsdroft), and 
Ut«jral]y standing .upon one another's toes, the two Misses 
Only and their mother managed to squeeze in by the «ide of 
the choir seats against the organ* 

Dr. Kneeswell shared his seat at. the organ with Bertha,, 
who was mujch interested in watching, the contortions of the 
i^minetit professor during the. elaborate voluntary; • The altar- 
boys filed in, in solemn procession, carrying a crucifix and 
severid banners, and two censers smoking, witli - fragrant 
ifkcense. Three clergymen followed, and' last of aU, the 
Right Hon. Lord Bi^op of Heliopolis, who was to preach on 
the. following evening in aid of the Fund for Persecuting the 

Jews in Palestine 

, In vidn the master of jOwenuNiies endeavoured to Ibree his 
wa^^r beading the., procession rdund. the church. The aisled 
wer^ literally blocked, making the procession an impossibility; 
so with great pomp, lifting his hands in haughty blessing, the 
rapresentative of AntirSemiticismin the Holy Land turned 
to the altar, and knelt before it, while the choir, led 'by 
Berlha's dean, young voice, sang the j.ubilant Easter hymn, 
^ Jesim Uhriat is ri/sen to-day/' 

The service proceeded, the. Psalms were chanted antiphon^ 
ally by the .choir ^.of; ladiesjand the. priests < and altar boys. 
Thei^ followed the ,MagniftcaLr. The ohureh*was hushed, as 
though an angd were literally singing; Out through the open 
doors and windaws floated. the divine melody^ as Bertha*^ 
G^^Af, sweet voice, rang.. 4>i|t again, louder and clearer each 
time the chorus (iied away to give placet to her Wqs, which 
W«re every alternate .atanea. , .. . r: . : . . .1 ' 

At length came the climax. Something marvellous had 
evidently been expected at the close of so glorious a perform- 
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«nce. In the last solo, written as a duet by the great com> 
poser, two voices rose and swelled together; one voice, 
utterly unlike Bertha's — a deep, dear tenor, powerful but 
unutterably sweet. At times it would sing alone, then 
Bertha's heavenly notes again pealed forth, then both 
together. 

The visible soprano and the invisible tenor chanted the 
Gloria, loud and clear, above the mighty organ, above the 
united voices of the two choirs, who sang the Glorias in 
unison, — these voices rode and fell, till at length, in one 
grand and jubilant ** Amen ^\ they sank to rest, and the 
astonished clergyman, with tremulous accents, jfaltered 
throfu^h the ' Second Lesson. Nunc diniiUh followed, then 
ar few responses ahd collects. In the' anthenii, "This Jis. the 
day which the Lord hath made," Bertha's IsoIqs were as 
«Weet and pure as ever, 'but the mysterious tenor was heard 
no more. ... , 

The s^'rmon, very short, and not inspiring in so crowded 
and" c^ver-heated a building, was followed by the hymn, " The 
strife is cTei*,"' when lo I lust before the Bishop at the altar 
gave the' solemh pontifical benediction, with 'wl^ichi the 
service, was to conclude, the two voices rang out again. 
This lime the tenor ^a6 louder ian<i stronger thai lief orp ; 
even the hkughty biiAhop was overconiej and when'pa^ping 
out from! th'e altar rails, ks the last Fsafm, XaWafe pdmirium, 
was being sung to 'an adaptation from Hiariders glorious 
ohorus, " The heAvens are telling," he looked in vaiu for the 
tfiatvejlotfs tenor, whom he no doiibt expected to see beside 
the sopranbj'near the orgkn; 1)ut only the organist arid the' 
<Aoii^ ^f niaidend could he see. * ' . 

Who, then, bould have sung in so' divine a tenor ? A 
singer "wilih such a voKie could" have commanded filOO a 
night, anil been considered * reasonable in Tiis demands, in 
grand Italian Opei-a.^ How the myslery of the teiibr was 
solved, it is fi:car<5ely yet in' place to tell- No doubt, som^ of 
our readers, Who are not 'altogether at' sefi with regard to the 
source whined such 'wonders emanate, may have already. 
liiad^ a i^retty ' accurate guess, "but to tjie parishiot^ei^ of 
Ku&resbrook th6 event was a' miracle Without a philbsdphy. ., 

M.I ,' ■ ; . ••{....■>) » ^» ' • n >i .-•. I* : i 
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CHAPTER III. 

Who was thx Tbnob? 

Thb following evening (Easter Monday) the church was, if 
possible, even more thronged than on the previous day. The 
strange story of the mysterious tenor had spread far and 
wide, and from far and near eager multitudes had gathered, 
hoping in some way to solve the mysterious problem. How. 
ever, the greater portion of the congregatien firmly believed 
he was an ordinary mortal like themselves, but a mortal with 
so extraordinary a voice that it would have been well worth 
while to have gone to considerable trouble and expense to 
hear him, even though no mystery had been attached to his 
performance. 

At 7 o'clock precisely, the church doors opened. Ladies 
tore their choicest dresses, and ruined their laces for ever, in 
their frantic endeavours to squeeze through the crowd into 
the church. At five minutes past seven, the aisles were 
blocked, and during the interval of twenty-five minutes, 
before the grand procession filed in, the pitch of nervous ex- 
pectancy was so high that a panic in the crowded building 
was feared. A lady, who fainted from the heat, was widoi 
great difficulty handed out^ through one of the large open 
windows in the south aisle, into the ^churchyard, literally 
blocked with a mass of human beings, who were struggling 
with each other as to which should get the best chance of 
catching some echo from the marvellous strains within. 

The service passed off superbly, but with nothing to spe- 
dally mark it except Bertha's singing, beautiful as ever, and 
the gorgeous ceremonies in which the Bishop of Heliopolis 
seemed to be the God, whom all the worshippers adored ; 
until the Bishop, evidently consdous of the presence of some 
mysterious power, knelt humbly before the altar, forgetful of 
the pomp around him, as Bertha's dear, sweet voice rang out 
alone through the silent church, in the opening stansa of the 
Fimt OrtiUor, which was sung kneeling before the sermon.. 
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The choir and congregation unitedly were to sing the alter- 
nate stanzas. The second stanza was sang heartily, but not 
wonderfully well ; but whence came the voice which sang the 
third? Bertha's tongue was silent. Rigid and motionless 
appeared the girl ; the pupils of her eyes distended, she re-^ 
minded one of some strange seeress or pythoness of ancidnt 
times. All the while, a voice of exquisite sweetness, a wo- 
man's voice, rose and fell and floated through the building ; 
over the gaily decorated and brilliantly illimiinated altar, out 
through the open windows into the churchyard, back again 
into the church, up to the ceiling, down to the floor, — so 
aweetly, so charmingly, chanting the words of supplication 
to the Holy Spirit, that none who heard it could fed other 
than awed into devotion, and carried beyond ell earthly sttife 
into that heaven, where only pure and h<^ly spirits dweSi 

Those who had heard Senora Lagrymas in her palmiest 
days, declared, when questioned closely afterwards about 
this voice, that it wiis hers unmistakably; but grander, 
richier, purer, fuller, than it had ever been even in those mar- 
vellous displays of skill or inspiration, which had earned for 
-ber, during her brief but brilliant career, the title of '' Prima 
IDonna, azoluta." 

Was Bertha a ventriloquist as well as so wonderful a vo- 
calist ? Had she indeed inherited from her mother t^is 
wondrous gift of .song, and added thereto this miraculous 
power of commanding her voice to travel in this 'unprece- 
dented way ? But hark^ this cannot be Bertha, neither can 
it be the Senora whose tones were recognised so perfectly a 
moment before : it isr the voice of the singer who startled the 
congregation on the previous evening, and not only his voice 
again, but' his voice travelling, floating, as did the sweet 
Senora's, in the previous solo. 

. The choir and congregation cannot and dare not attempt 
to sing. Dr. Kneeswell is silent at the organ ; no accom- 
paniment can he supply to harmonies so divine. But the 
erowning effort of these voices, so mysterious, is when the 
doffing stanza is reached. They float and sing together, while 
a chorus of many voices is heard dying away in the distance, 
and the last " Amen " is chanted by the choir invisible, as the 
haughty Bishop of Heliopolis, this time moved to tears, as- 
eends the pulpit almost falteringly, and tries to deliver his 
carefully prepared sermon upon the " Jews in Palestine." 
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But DO : the,W0Tcl9 he had thought to uttel* ynS. not eothe, 
)iQ cauQot refraia from speaking of the music they had just 
lizard* . He preaches upon Saint Ceeilia \ he aUudes to the 
fair, young Bertha, as one who, by the grace of God; may yet 
serve the chureh as St Gedlift sery^ it. And then telling 
thotu he had forgotten all he meant to say to them about the 
miesions to the Israelitee, he should ask tbem tiot to contri^ 
bute 0^ that oceasioQ to the ^tablishment of the Church m 
Smyrna, but to a hottie he bad ther^ and then resc^Ted to 
found m Hellopolis, where poor litUe boys and girls should be 
tenderly cared for, and thus would they b^st be honouring 
their diyine Lord, whose rising from the dead they wera 
then commemorating : who said, *' Sufier the Utde children to 
Qome unto me, and f<»rb{d them not^ for of auok is the King4 
dom of Heaveu : " and, '' Inasmuch as ye have dote it to one 
of the least of these* my brethren* ye liusv^ done it unto me/' 

Moving his band in Uetsing, he leaves the pulpit The 
altar lights are all ablaase ; the organ peals forth ; the acolytes 
enter from the sacristy with lighted oandl^s aud smoking cen^ 
sers ; and whQe the ehoir Axig Faber's beautiful hytm ] '' Hark; 
hark, my soul I angelic songs are aw^Qg,"^563 14s. 10|d. 
is collected for the benevolent object for which the Bishop so 
eloqueutly and touehingiy pleaded. 

Ah! they know not how ueltr the angels are, and how 
iweietly their voices are even now, again, about to i^et^edi^ 
through the church* Before the solemn benediction is pro4 
iptounced, the two strange voioeahave again pealed forth, filling 
the ehurch with sweet eehoes from the bright beyond* 

At length it is all over ; the lights put out ; tbe 4JongregaM 
tiox\ dispersed,; but where is Bertha ? Some irre^tiUe im^ 
pulse haft led her into the dark recess behiad tb0 orgftn, and 
there she is discovered quite alojae, moti^les^, white ad deati^ 
and trembling from head to foot. The e^teitismenl, the heat, 
the singing, must have been too much for her. ^e is taken 
home very gently and kindly by the organist, who has beei^ 
eagerly searching for her for several minutcA. She allows 
herself to be led by him> but to his qu^estioosi she makes no 
answer* 

Arrived, at length, in the Only'e drawing-room, she seema 
suddenly to awake from sleep. She knows nothing of where 
she has been ; nothing of the service. Hra. On^ suggests 
that she is in love with some celebrated tenor, who has fd** 
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lowed her td Knaresbrook ; and, if so, will she introduce him 
as he woijld he such a heavenly acquisition to their mudcdlei, 

Mr. Creamcheese calls her a " slv little puss," but one who 
can purr very sweetly, and wants to know whether her cava- 
lier cannot be persuaded to dome out of his hiding place, ^nd 
take dinner with tht^m on the following day. 

Of course, by this time, the mystery is quite cleared Up : 
^ertha had been found behind the organ, and the y6uug man 
who sang so divinely had entered the church secretly and 
6toWed himself away so as' to give the congregation a surprise, 
and, if ^possible, a scare. 

However, they had all etojoyed a rich treat, and the collec- 
tions had been enormous. The Bishop, who Was a strangei^, 
Wjas more than delighted. But for Bertha to persist in inno- 
cence of the whole affair was simply absUtd : it was worse, it 
was deceitful; it was positively mendacious. And the 
innocent cause of this singular phenomenon, which had so 
Isntranced the multitude, Was positively insulted and hardly 
dealt with, by the woman with the painted face and hand- 
some dress but common mind, who could assign no higher 
reason for so heavenly an event than a paltry intrigue prac- 
tised by a girl of sixteen summers, whose character was 
straightforwardness itself. Poor butterfly of fashion I what 
little paltry wings your soul must have, if nothing pure, and 
true, and holy can appear to you above the plane of fashion- 
able drawing-room perfidy. 

To the Bishop of Heliopolis, however, the matter appeared 
in a very different light To him the supernatural was im- 
mensely attractive. He had read and studied the '' Lives of 
the Saints," and longed and prayed th«t miracles might be 
restored to establish the Christian hierarchy throughout the 
world. To the people of the parish he treated the matter 
lightly, but not flippantly. He was a stranger, and had no 
opinion just then to offer ; but when writing post haste to 
Rev. Pusey Ringscroft, he announced his conviction that 
something decidedly out of the common had occurred. 

Dr. Rneeswell was so utterly carried away with the music, 
that he had no thought to bestow upon the miraculous side of 
the performance. He would give anything to secure Bertha 
for his concerts. She was a fortune in herself; but Bertha, 
after the tremendous strain put upon her system, and the un- 
kind treatment she had received at the hands of the Only 
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ignoramasea ^t«rwards, had become seriously ill. She lay 
for weeka in a precariouB condition. Tlie doctor said her 
nerves had received a severe shock, and that her heart was 
affected, and must have been for years ; and that she most 
be kept away from all excitement 

The Onlys (Mrs. Only especiallvi who was not a hard* 
Jiearted woman naturally) were kind to her during her illness 
and convalescence ; and it was decided between them and 
Dr. Kneeswell, that Bertha should join the Handel and 
Haydn Society aa a soloist, on consideration that Mrs. Only 
received a handsome allowance out of Bertha's salary. 
. Mrs. Sweetgeese waa written to, and she was glad enough 
that Bertha should do anything whereby her wine-cellar 
might be replenished, and her dreasmaker's, milliner'a, and 
hairdreseer'a bills met with less difficulty ; and so theee der 
signing women sought to make merchandiae of the little 
.singer's royal gift. How they succeeded, and what became 
of them, and what became of Bertha, future chapters will 
reveal. 
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CHAPTER IV, 
Back to Silvbrn Terrace. 

As soon as Bertha was well enough to return to London, she 
was back at 14, Silvern Terrace. Mrs. Sweetgeese, who had 
missed her services at the table, in the kitchen, and in various 
other ways rather seriously during her absence, welcomed 
her eflPusively ; and kissing her on both cheeks, called her at 
once into the dining-room, where the boarders had just sat 
down to 6 o* clock dinner. 

Mrs. Tavemsby, the four Misses T'avemsby, Mr. Reginald 
Twiddlethumbs, Mrs. Price Vicarsby, Mr. and Mrs. Redhead 
Bullock, Mr. Curr Whelpsley, and Mrs. and the two Misses 
Jerome Catseyes formed the little circle of very dear friends 
who occupied the rooms which were too large and numerous 
for the sole occupancy of Mrs. Sweetgeese and her niece, and 
the one servant who performed all the work, which did not 
fall upon Bertha, in the Silvern Terrace household. 

It is needless to say Mrs. Sweetgeese kept a boarding 
house. We all know she did not; she had friends constantly 
dta3dng with her, and she was so considerate of their tendei^ 
feelings, that she permitted thcim to pay her a very trifling 
sum weekly for the very great privilege of dwelling under 
her roof, and eating very badly-cooked food, and not to6 
much of it as a i^le, at her anything but hospitaUe table. 

During Bertha's absence of rather more than a month; 
Mrs. Sweetgeese had changed her maid-of-all-work fifteen 
times, had engaged and dismissed twenty-seven different 
<sharwomen, and then in utter desperation had implored her 
darling niece, whom she missed so sorely, though they fought 
like Kilkenny cats when the darling niece was at home, to 
#etum Mid supervise her disordered household. Mrs. Sweet- 
geese knew also that the London season was rapidly 
approaching; that her house would be crowded; and that 
Bertha was just the only person she could lay her hand upon^ 
who would rise at six and go to bed at midnight, and receive 
nothing tbut the food she needed to keep her alive, and a few 
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clothes to cover her, for the arduous and multifarious services 
which she was perpetually expected to render. 

Of course, the dear auntie had heard of Bertha's triumphs. 
Had not Rev. Pusey Ringscroft been her invited and honoured 
guest (at three guineas per week). Had not he read to her 
one day after dinner, the letter of the Bishop of Heliopolis, 
narrating the marveUous occurrence in Knaresbrook church ; 
and had not she only the other day received two letters — one 
from Mrs. Only, and the other from the celebrated Dr. 
Frobisher ELneeswell, dilating upon the iparketf ble value o( 
such a voice as Bertha's ? 

Bertha, ihen, was no longer simply the pretty girl who 
t>rought £200 a year with her to M|9. S^v^eetgeese, and ran 
all the errands, and waited (m the table^ etc., fmd then enter^ 
tained the company so charmingly by singing, till the tire4 
eyes closed at il o'clock at nighty after her long d|ty> toil 
Bertha wi^s f^ goos^ which bad, begu|i to lay golden ^ggnif 
The $tory of the tenor Qhe pooh-pooEedf Sbe was a woman 
of very inferior milid, the. cUreot <^pp^ite of Perth^'s n^thei^ 
who was so gentle, refined aiid ipifit^eUe^ But tenor or ik^ 
tenor, mystery or^xmnivanoe. Bertha's yoice most ]>e sold tC( 
the highest bidder, »nd sylteniatie lyiof^ jppi^st be resorted to« 
to prevent the songstress fropi imeginii^ tiiat her taleut wfm 
filling her itunt's coffers with gold* Did i^ not remember the 
fright she had received, wli^en Bertha h<Ml one day» |n a fit o4 
engeri told her some hoi^e truths itboOit b^ tpeetment of th^Si 
voung girl's father, which blandied her checfo wd .curdle4 
her blood, hardened hypocrite a^d deceiver t^Ofagh she wm % 
Had not Bertha been whipped by one qf the prie«|ts oi 
S. GypriAn'$, who wae at that time staying in the house^ for 
daring to reproach her aunt for appropriAtA^g money left by 
Bertha's father for his daughter's education ? And now thut 
Dr. Kneeswell wns infatuated with her, idolized her singipgf 
and eould nolt be bribed, perhaps, to become the dupe of Uie 
designing Mrs« Sweetgeese, that ei^o^Uent My fett she no 
longer stood upon terra firma. 

And then, horror of horrors ! some one had spoken |» hei 
eboa.t Bpiritualism, and suggested thet Bertha was perhaps a 
" medium I" Had not Misa BearsHriekn, her bosoet lriei^4i 
notually told her she knew of a young lady ip H.^nsi]»g)t<A, at 
whose house she visited, who wrote out messages from, the 
epirits, which sometimes revealed m^t uqweieome secrets^ 
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If Bertha ehoHld develop as a medium, what might not the 
consequences he ? The whole plot laid hy Mrs. Sweetgeese 
to deceive her niece's father might he discovered; her 
annuities might, some of them, fail her. Bertha's income she 
would assuredly forfeit, if the tnith leaked out And had not 
B^tha already shown signs of mediumship ? Had she not 
told her aunt many things she could have discovered in nd 
brdinary way ? 

Spiritualism, if true, was unmistakably of the devil. She 
should, of course, resolutely set her face against it, and get 
the dergy of S. Gypriaa's to stand at her hack when she 
denounced it But in her secret heart she helieved it to he a 
mighty truth. Inwardly she dreaded its revealments more 
thUn she would acknowledge, even to herself. An evil 
eonscienoe is its own accuser, and Mrs. Sweetgeese often 
trembled, and tossed at night restlessly upon her pillow, 
when she thought that perhaps the parents of the girl she 
had so cruelly wronged, were lookhig down upon her in 
disgust, and would some day testify agadnst her, before a 
higher than any earthly tribunal. 

When these meditations distressed her) she would rise in 
the early twilight of a oold winter^ idoming, and hutryj 
wrap^ied up in furs, to the altar at S. Oypriain*s, thinking 
that tyy covering her sinful soi^l in a doak of pharisait 
righteoueneis, sl^ might cheat the devil pf hi«r due, and 
s<miehow maliage to sneak Into heaVen ! Poor woman ! we 
will tiot ccQidebm her too harshly, fi^r life was not tb^ 
happiest, and early trahiiDtg had much to do with her worship 
<]ff roe golden ealf. Mammon was in reality her god; btit 
she ha(i a eonscience after all, and ritual observances were the 
balm she appHed to heal its aching smart 

Bertha was not treated quite so halrdfy as before. She 
looked so fragile, after her reoent illnees ; amd Dr. Kneeswetl 
/ had writteti so earnestly to request that she might hav^ 
|i0rfect rest for a while, at least, that Mrs. Sweetgeese could 
not venture to thoroughly overtax the girl, for fear het* voice 
might fail her and the golden eggs never get laid. 

The few remaining days of April glided quickly by. May, 
the Bionth of ''Mary," opened, and Bertha received her aunt's 
consent to sing every evening as well as on Sundavs at th^ 
church of the Sacred Heart, which she lov^d to visit. The 
Sisters of Oharity were veiy fond of her^ heretic though they 
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accounted her, for though she loved the Catholic music, she 
could never be induced to join the Church. She had been 
confirmed at S. Cyprian's, at her aunt's command when four- 
teen years of age, but told the curate who examined her 
that she didn't believe the bishop's hands were better than 
anybody else's, and that she hated the Athanasian Creed, and 
thought the Articles of the Church of England a pack of 
rubbish. Of course, so unorthodox a youn'g lady shocked 
the nuns at a Catholic Convent, but as they agreed with her 
in deprecating High Church mummeries, which counterfeited 
the solemnities of the Church of Rome, they felt that in time 
she would be drawn into the tnie fold, and they were very 
kind to her. Of course, her voice was to them a priceless 
treasure, and she was always in the church, no matter what 
the weather was, or how the other singers stayed away ; and 
she was paid nothing, and some of the delinquents received 
high salaries. So Bertha was not without friends at the 
Sacred Heart, and the brisk walk to and from the church, 
even in bad weather, was not unwelcome, and Rosary and 
Benediction in a pretty church were a foretaste of heaven 
after a day's work in tlie kitchen, and the many annoyances 
to which she was subjected through her aunt's incessant inter-» 
ference and unending* squabblea with the servants, and dis* 
putings with the tradespeople because they charged her for 
goods she wilfully forgot she had ever received or ordered. , 

Towards the end of May, the first rehearsal of the '^ (7rea- 
tion " was called, at which the soloists must be present It 
was to take place in Cackleton HaU, and would be quite an 
event of the season, as the chorus had . been successfully 
drilled previously, and the soloists were all first daas profes-. 
sionals. Madame Fandango Assoretta, the superb contralto, 
had been specially brought across the Atlantic from New 
York, where she and the newspapers declared her remune* 
ration was £150 nightly (it was £150 monthly, if the truth 
were known). Signer Desolato Infuriori was the tenor, and 
Signer Y esuviano Etnani, basso. Bertha Thrushleigh was 
the soprano. 

'* What ! That chit of a child ! absurd, ridictUoas, infam- 
ous! Dr. Kneeswell is a fool, an idiot What can he be 
thinking of ;" shrieked Madame Assoretta. . 

''He ish a brute beast ;" belched forth the basse. 

While the exquisite tenor, who had stood for two full 
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hours before his looking-glass, arranging his too utterly too 
too lovely hair, smiled benignly on the pretty little singer, 
who, in her white muslin dr^ss, with lilies at the throat and 
lilies in her golden hair, excited his most sincere admiration. 
Though he was a coxcomb and a flirt, and was by no means 
a man of irreproachable behaviour, he knew instinctively thdt 
Bertha was pure as the driven snow, in thought as well as in 
act She was such a contrast to the women who threw them- 
selves at his feet. — that little iceberg, us she was, he could 
not fail to love her ; and she touched the man's higher nature; 
and as our narrative proceeds we shall see how, through her, 
light was introduced to dispel the darkness which l^a$ gath- 
ered round his heart, and how the angels in the years to comfe 
employed him in their blessed service. 

But we must not linger over the future, which as yet lies 
dark before us, so asking our readers pardon for many di- 
gressions from our story, we will end this chapter by detail- 
ing briefly the effect produced upon the elite of London by 
Bertha's heavenborn song. 

The hour having arrived to commence the rehearsal, Dr. 
Kneeswell himself handing Bertha to her seat, the post of 
highest honour on the stage, led the chorus marvellously. 
The orchestra and chorus of 350 voices, performed with con- 
summate ability. The basso and the tenor, and the con- 
ceited overbearing contralto, performed their parts as usual. 
The basso was always off the key. The tenor screeched high 
C in miserable falsetto, imagining that his alteration of Handel 
was a vast improvement upon the great composer's orginal 
production. Madame Assoretta panted and fumed, grunted 
and growled, and finally sat down enraged, because applause 
was forbidden on the programmes, and she knew three 
gentlemen in the stalls to whom she had given purloined 
tickets, who were dying to encore her. 

Bertha's turn came next. So young a girl, so slight of 
frame, so simply dressed, so unassuming in her manner : Was 
she the new star, over which the eminent professor raved ? 
But hark, her voice ascends, at first rather tremulously. Why, 
surely she is not going to break dowji ! Dr. Kneeswell is 
growing nervous; Madame Assoretta, jubilant, — ^how she 
longs to see the new soprano utterly discomfited. The voice 
sinks almost to a whisper ; the girl turns deathly white and 
trembles. Is she going to faint ? Her eyes close ; her music 
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falls from her hand ; when, lo ! before the slightest action 
can be taken, the voice of Senora Lagrymae fills the bailding'. 
The solo is listened to with breathless attention, bnt at its 
close the andience rises to its feet en matte. Ladles tear off 
their rings and throw them at Bertha's feet, while frantic 
transports of delight rend the air. 

The rehearsal can proceed no fnrther. The yonng girl i» 
taken home in Lady Mand Armadale's carriage, and intro- 
dnced as the greatest singer of the day, to a German Prince 
who is the Lady Maud's most honoured gnest ; while the 
astonished and affrighted Bertha, the innocent cause of so 
much joy and so much conBtemation, Is lying fast asleep 
before another hour has passed away, upon the luxuriant 
amber satin conch in Lady ArmodaU's mott gorgeous guest- 
chamber. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Oratorio. 

From the day of the rehearsal, and Bertha*8 acqaaintance 
<with Lady Armadale, the fame of the fair young songstress 
spread far and wide over the great Metropolis. 

Lady Armadale was a person of considerable energy : her 
leading characteristic was what might aptly be termed Go- 
a-headativeness. When she was pleased she was enraptured ; 
-when annoyed, enraged. She was, moreover, a woman of 
very strong impulses and generous friendships, and while 
her enthusiasm lasted, the orphan girl, with whose voice 
^nd presence she had been so suddenly and completely 
charmed, would surely find in her a most powerful champion 
and devoted admirer. 

Lady Armadale would not hear of Bertha going back to' 
her aunt's, until she had quite recovered from the extreme 
nervousness which so much hard work, coupled with excite- 
ment of no ordinary kind, had brought on. In vain did Mrs. 
Sweetgeese protest that her household was going to destnic- 
tion, and that she could not do without her darling Bertha. 
Her ladyship would hear of nothing but that Bertha should 
remain her guest throughout the London season, and then 
accompany her to her husband's shooting box in the Orkneys. 

Lady Armadale^s husband had no fondness for th^ gay 
world ; the incessant scurry and routine Of London gaieties 
oppressed him. He was fond of country fields and meadows, 
wild flowers and birds and animals, and while professedly 
engaged in shooting, very few birds owed their death to his 
rifle. He was, indeed, a pure-minded but rather weak and 
very sensitive specimen of humanity. He married Lady 
Armadale from motives of sincere affection, doubtless, but he 
had a fortune and she had a title, and both families were well 
pleased with the union. Their married life had been very 
happy, taking all things into account; and then he was 
simply Lady Armadale's husband ; she was both lord and 
lady, master and mistress ; and he was quite content to be 
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with her occasionally, so long as he knew she was happy, and 
not running into extravagances they could not afford. 

And she was a careful, upright woman ; virtuous in all 
things according to her lights ; very effusive in the display of 
her feelings when they were aroused ; hut apt to he incon- 
stant and fond of new charmers. She doated on actresses 
and singers. She truly loved art, and a great artiste was 
sure to win her smiles, until she had seen and heard all she 
could accomplish, and then Lady Armi^dale, like a bee which 
had extracted all the honey from one flower, wofild soon flit 
to another. But she did not waste or kill the flowers from 
which she drew life's sweetness ; she rather helped thepfi to 
yield more ; and many were the struggling artists who had 
received from her ladyship a cheque for i&50 for a very in- 
ferior painting, — hut she wished to patronize and encourage 
then^; i^nd many were tKe aspiring candidate^ for the lyric 
stage, who bad good reason to bless the d^y when first her 
ladyship's shadow fell across tlieir pfithway. 

To 3ertha this high-bom 4ft9ie wi^s love and gentleness 
itself. Had Bertha been her own (daughter, she conld 
scarcely have been more solicitous for her welfare ; and with- 
oi^t letting the secret escape her lips ii^ the young girl's pre- 
sence, Lady Anpadale had been p^rtipularly dr^wn to Berth^L 
because she discovered that shp was a medium, and miiny 
were th^ iianceg which had been held in her splendid 6a^» 
ii) Grosvenor Square. Many were the messages from the 
spirit world, this fashionable lady had received and acknow- 
ledged. Fearing, however, that Bertha was no( yet prepared 
for such a revelation, and knowing that she sang at a Roman 
Qatholio qhtirch, iii^d tbfit her aunt's friends were bigoted 
Bitu^liste^ she ^pjoyed the. divine minstrelsy and appreciated 
its source, without openly in Bertha's pre80Qce attributing it 
to its rightful c^i^se. 

. Li^dy Armadale was herpelf ^ medium, ^nd what is known 
^^.^ developing medium, also, and iu .her presence Berthf^'s 
voice gained new power, and a foundation was laid by thQ 
invisibles for thq great and wondrous work which, vx the 
yefirs |Mxm to con^e, wou^d require ^1 the strangtjli, bpth 
mental and physical, whieh ah^ could possibly obtftii^* 

. .^s a flower op^ns in the sunshine when it is ge(Q%. tern- 
^red in the et^rly spring, ^o Berthft'B mind and body alike 
d^yol^peiil in the society qf h^r sl«w friend. It was so. de- 
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lightful to her to meet a womtm of the world, who was really 
in the upper circles, who acted out her own nature without 
duplicity, after having been so long among the Sweetgeeses 
and the Tavernsbys and the Onlys, and other people of a 
like nature, who professed to be devoted to the service of the 
Almighty, but whose only god was Mrs. Grundy, and in 
whose honour they told lies and practised deception a hun- 
dred times a d^y. 

Here, in an atmosphere of art and yet of much frivolity, 
of outspokenness and yet of much appreciation of externals, 
Bertha became prepared to take her place a year or two later 
in society, possessed of that knowledge of the world, without 
which a novice feels her position so painful and humiliating* 
Lady Armadale's tutelage was the very thing she needed, 
and during the few weeks preceding the grand Triennial 
Festival, Bertha grew strong and rosy, and when the event-* 
ful opening night arrived, more lovely and self-possessed than 
ever did the fair, young girl appear, as arrayed this time in 
ft charming toilette of white satin, adorned with purple 
heartsease, she stepped out of Lady Armadale's magnificent 
chariot. 

Quite a seosajbioa she created as she entered the artistes' 
room, escorted by her ladyship. Madame Assoretta was 
there, in juore than regal splendour. Her dress was of amber 
satin, with a train fully as long as the entire length of any 
fair«sised. aerpent Her coiffure was a bewilderment of art, 
while her head was surmounted with a tiara of diamonds, 
as she said, preoenteKl to her by the King of Spain when she 
9ang in grand Italian Opera in the Opera House, Madrid, but 
lA reality composed of Paris brilliants, bought especially 
a few days before for the Handel and Hadyn Festival. Signor 
Desolato Infuriori was alsq present, after a painfu} agony of 
four hours' duration, during which he htjid flogged his valet 
9ixti9en tim^s, and bitteu a piece out of the hairdresser's little 
finger becai^e he fancied he .smelt on^ of his hairs burning, 
as his curls were being elaborated for the auspicious event. 
So were all the chorus in every conceivable variety of style, 
eleganoe and vulgarity. 

Not one of the gentlemen qould fprb^^^r b<>wing low and 
gazing intently into the ey«s of the youthful Prima Donna. 
Not one of the ladies could suppress the expression of admi- 
ration which rose to their lips, as. Qertha and Lady Armadale 
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made their entrSe. Madame Assoretta acknowledged herself 
" fl ibbergaated," though she exclaimed soUo voce : — 

" That chick of a child ; jaat faacy the cheek of her I The 
brazen little hussy, to come into my presence, and look me 
down as though the world-worshippad Assoretta were not 
even that little upstart's equal!" 

But the tenor was sincere. The impression made upon 
him at the first rehearsal had deepened with every succeeding 
interview he had had with the charming young cantatrice ; 
and to-night, in the very height of his glory, in the retiring 
room behind the stage of the Grand Alberta Hall, where 
10,000 people had paid from five shillings each for standing 
room to five guineas for a single fauteuiUe, to hear him sing 
the Gajus atiimam in Rossini's *^ Stabat Mater" and the 
IncarnattM in Mozart's '' Twelfth Mass," only last season, he 
forgot any longer to stand before the full-length pier glass, 
enamoured of his own transcendent charms. He forgot, ac- 
tually, how the diamonds (real in his case) gleamed on his 
immaculate bosom, and how the sapphires had been honoured, 
when they were permitted to fasten his snowy cufifs. Even 
the delicate little curls which rested so cherubically on his 
forehead, and the gloves which had required nearly an hour 
to draw on and button, and the dress shoes which had used 
up three boxes of powder before they would consent to cov^r 
his perfect feet, — ^all were forgotten, as there stood before 
him, self-possessed and smiling, a radiant creature with no 
jewels whatsoever ; no paint or powder, or corked eyebrows 
on her sweet young face ; no false, or tortured, or coloured 
hair — perfectly natural were those abundant ringlets, and 
natural also those lovely flowers which contrasted so vividly 
with the snowy whiteness of her dress. 

Bertha was under seventeen, and had not learned the arts 
of fashion, and to the eyes, not only of the celebrated tenor, 
but of all the gentlemen in the crowded house (and ladies, 
too), who craned their necks to examine her critically, she 
was the fairest thing in all the crowded room. 

And, oh ! how she did sing. Some fears had been enter- 
tained lest the enormous auditorium might prove too vast for 
the young girl's vocal powers. Dr. Kneeswell had been 
roundly abused by some of his patrons who had not heard 
Bertha at the rehearsals, for not engaging an older and more 
efficient person ; and when the biusso failed utterly to fill the 
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room with his stentorian tones ; and even the tenor was in- 
audihle sometimes in the upper gallery ; and Madtnie 
^Bfioretta conld not he heard npstaiis at all. in the solo upon 
which she prided herself so mightily — " He shall feed his 
fiock h'ke a shepherd " — a feeling of disappointment hegan to 
pervade the aesemUy ; and the audience was. in anything hut 
a glow of enthusiaitm, when the little, stately, white figure 
arose with perfect grace in every movement, and as Madame 
Assoretta sat down, raising a perfect hurricane on the stage 
with her tremendous peacock Ian, Bertha ccmmenced to pour 
cut her veiy soul in eong. " Come unto him " had never 
been rendered as it was that evening ; no, not even hy 
^enora Lagiymas in her days of greatest triumph. Encores 
were forhidden on the programmes. What mattered pro- 
hibitions on such a night as this ! The audience rose to its 
feet, and clapped and shouted as though beside itself. 

" Senora I O Senora I have you come from heaven to sing 
to us?" cried the Dowager Lady Turtle, who had ever beeii 
one of Senora Lagr^mas' most fervent admirers. 

The solo was, of course, repeated ; yea, thrice was it ren- 
dered, each time, if possible, more beauteously than before ; 
then the oratorio proceeded in usual course. 

But the house was weary of the contralto, and the basso, 
and the mighty chorus ; even the idolized tenor palled upon 
them. Bertha alone they wished to hear, and when again 
she rose and sang, as, perhaps, human lips, before nor since, 
have never sung — " I know that my Eedeemer liveth," the 
certitude of life immortal was there and then so palpably 
made manifest, that from that hour many who had never 
thought of higher things than fashion and amusei^ent, were 
deeply moved to dwell on themes celestial. 

Even Madame Assoretta was moved to tears. Jt waa not 
altogether affectation which caused her to hide her faee be- 
hind her gorgeous fan, as Bertha's tones, clear and penet^- 
ing as the blast of silver trumpets, rose through the mr, 
filling every crevice in the immense edifice. '' Now is Cbrat 
risen from the dead, and become the first fruits of them that 
sleep." She had a little sister sleeping under the shade of 
the willows in a suburban cemetery, not so far away ; and on 
the following morning, closely veiled, a lady, whom no one 
would have fiiought to be the haughty Assoretta, might have 
been seen, with her own hands planting purple heartsease on 
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a little grave, over which rose a simple stone with this in- 
scription : " Alice ; aged six years. * Suffer little children to 
come unto me.' " Her love for this little sister was the one 
bright spot in her selfish heart, and as she knelt there in thfe 
silent graveyard, the warm spring sunshine and soft scented 
air penetrating her veil, and stirring within her breast sweet 
reminiscences of her old home in Dorsetshire, and the days 
when she was a little girl |)l«4ying with the little bister' whose 
body rested now beneath the sod, she prayed long and fer- 
vently that, if the dead were alive Itnd cduld come back 
again, she might receive *ome sweet assurance that her little 
Alice was among the ever-living. 

As she still knelt on, a choir of Sweet, young voices rose 
from an adjoining plot of ground, singing to the Blessed 
Virgin, on this the iinal day of the month devoted to her 
honour. A pleading request they made to her whom they 
called the mother of their Creator, to pray' for the holy 
souls who, suffering yet in purgatory, cTould be helped by the 
prayers of the faithful on earth. Th^ hymn soom ceased, 
and then arose the voice of the Prima Donna of the Oratorio, 
singing as artlessly as a young bird — " Kyrie Eleison, 
Christe Eletson" while the chorus responded to each ejacu^ 
lation. All through the Litany of Lc^retto this lovely voice 
sang on : " Virgo clemens" ; " Vxirgo fidelW ; " Virgo ptn^ 
denttssima" and other titles tod inany to enumerate^ this 
seraphic singer aj)plied to that ideal of womanhood ti*ans- 
iigured, to which the prayers of Christendom arise, till at last 
with the Agnus Dei the singer ceased, tod the cemetery 
again was silent. 

White flowers and purple heartease Were strewn on man^ 
graves that day, and many listeners to that thrilling . sbngi 
passing by the walls and gates, wondered who that swfeet, 
young girl might be who led the virgin choir of the church 
of the Sacred Heart, at Bayswater. Little they thought 
that this was the girl who had all London at her fteet, v^hose 
name was on every tongue, of whom every journal ^poke iii 
leading articles, commenting upon the unprecedented' triumph 
of the young soprano whom Dr. Kneeswell had brouglit be- 
fore the public, and who was at the time of writTn;^ th^ 
honoured guest of one of the most deeply i^espectfed iadi^i 
of title then in London. * • •' 

And what of this strange girl? Did her flt&oeess spoil 
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her? Was she too proud to follow her accastomed avo- 
cations ? No ; that very evening at Benediction, simply 
attired as when she was quite unknown, she was in her place 
leading the choir at the church of the Sacred Heart Per- 
haps she rather wondered why so many carriages were at its 
doors that night ; perhaps she marvelled why the aisles were 
hlocked, and why so many seats were two shillings-and-six- 
pence each, when they usually were free at Benedictiou. 
But Father Donnelly, S.J., was to preach upon the Assump- 
tion, on behalf of the sdiools, that evening, and this was the 
concluding service in the month of Mary. 

If her vcAce had sounded marvellously in the church at 
Knaresbrook, here at the Sacred Heart it was, if possible, 
more glorious stilL By this time the power that inspired 
her had gained a full control, and when on this eventful 
evening the charming notes arose in one of the most beautiful 
but lengthy and intricate compositions to which the noted 
hymn, '' O Salutarts hostia,^' has ever been set, the effect 
upon the congregation, the choir, the priests, and acoyltes 
aUke, was simply indescribable. 

Sister Magdalen played the overture for the litany, and 
then arose those pleading notes again — " Kt/rie Eleuan. 
ChriHe Eleisan " — ^as though an angel were calling upon God 
to have mercy upon his sinful children here below. No 
answering choir swelled out the alternate stanzas ; it would 
have been sacrilege to have joined th^ir voices with har- 
monies so divine ; but here, as at Knaresbrook, the full, rich 
notes of the mysterious tenor joined with the soprano. To-> 
gether they sang Rossi's far-famed " Tantvm ergo" and at 
last, in Laudate Dominwm, they iilled the church with such 
a burst of heavenly song that gained for the beautiful temple 
a reputation for its music it has sustained until this very day. 

Lady Armadale, perhaps, and a few others understood 
more about the tenor than they felt it discreet to reveal. 
Sister Magdalen supposed the wonderful singer from the 
Orand Alberta Hall had been captivated with the beautiful 
young lady, and had followed her to the church, and when 
she ^ssed the fresh young cheeks, and told her how beaute* 
ously she had sung that night, she begged her, with tears in 
her eyes, to be careful of the men, who would seek to seduce 
her through their flattery and boasted love. 

Sister Magdalen was a good woman, rather stem, perhaps. 
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tut kindly at the core. Very just, and very jealous was she 
of the purity of the young and innooept, and very unsparing 
of their seducers. Bertha's bewilderment surprised her. 
Could that young girl be so deeply dyed in worldly intrigue 
that she could look so astonished when questioned about the 
gentleman who sang with- her ? But the 'good sister was 
neither censorious nor uncharitable, and so she believed that 
some young man, an ItaHan of rare attainments possibly, had 
followed her to the ohurd^ uBknown to her. 

The eolleetiosk for the sehools had amounted to uear £300^ 
and Bertha was in good hands when chaperoned by Lady. 
Armadale. Bo the good woman waa coinferted, and hoped 
and prayed for Bertha's aafidty ; and as she watchtd h^r Buni- 
day after Sunday, Thursday after Thursday, featival after 
festival, and detected no chaikge m the beautiful young face, 
Except, as months rolled by, a pleading sadneea, and at length 
ii faltering in the iirtn yottng steps, and an added devotiil^n in 
the manner of thd young gitl in church, she grew satisfied 
that she was far removed from the perils which beaet the 
worldly and the vain. 

The London season passed, Bertha's triumphi inorelMed 
rather than diminished. She sang " Luda '' in CovenI 
Garden to the fullest house that season^ Whieh was ail un-^ 
usually brilHaiit one. But just as the season ok)sed she 
caught a serious coid^ wfaidi brought dli hemorrhage of th^ 
kings, and Louden grew empty, and the doctor said sht iiawt 
not go with Lady Avmadale to the Orkneys, because the 
dimate was too cold. 

People went out of town, and forgot the singer who had 
«o entranced them. 9he had lost heir voitee, alid sdoaetbing 
of her beauty. Mts. Bweetgeese had refurnished 14:, Silyeru 
Terrace throughout, and replenished boAh her wardrobe and 
her wine cellar out of Bertha's eamiiygs. Mrs. and the 
Misses Maltravers Only had get n^w drawing-room earpeta 
and sealskin jackets, and marvetllous eostumea from Wosrth, 
and bonnets from Macmillai[i, and lo the Dirolrld had fit^ the 
iittie singer, and fed the lark with gilded seed ; but the rats 
ate the seed, and the bird went hmngiy, aad again im- 
prisoned in the dreary cage, with no oompaiaieBS but Mrs* 
Bweetgeese and hev crew I — Is it to be marvelled at that 
Bertha's beauty faded, and her chest gr^ weak, and her 
face betokened the sadness of her wounded spirit ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 
T^B LoNQ-LosT Beotrer. 

NiNB months li«ye pnesed pince the incidents related in 
the preceding ohaptei*. Berthn b^s spent the closing months 
of BiiHimer, &e a&tunm, and the winter in drudgery at Bil- 
vern Terrace. Lady Armadale has been in Paris, and would 
gladly have taken Bertha with her, but Mrs. Sweetgeese 
direatened to reveal some secret pr^udicial to ber doctor ^ 
reputation, ui^leas he called upon her ladyship and assured 
her that Bertha's health would be permanently injured unless 
■B^e reihttined amoUg tiie fogs of London^ as some peculiar 
ptoperties eonti^ined i« London fog weTO n^cq^sary tp 
Bertha's recovery. So Lady Annad^e, only half believing 
him, but with no desire to take an invalid to Paris with her^ 
eaUed at Bilvem Ten^c^ Iftdep with gifts, l^ut Berths she 
could not see alone, even for a miniite; either Mrs. Sweet- 
gseao or one of the tve Tfiveri^sbyi^, pr thi^t atrocdou^ 
churchwarden of ^. Oypr^an*s, Mr- Cats^yes, was pure to be 
laresent, apd Lbdy Ar]nadaji$ w<fN3 obliged tp coipitent herself 
.with giving Berths £bOO, atid loti pf banbons, ^d som^ 
pretty trinkets. Telling her to be sur^ finf} cprrespond witb 
her vegulaiiy, she tocik i^n a£feoitipna|<e fidieu. 

No wonaat Bertha's eyes filled with team ^ she kissed the 
kind, matmnily lady gt)od-bye» L^y Armadale was so 
nuich coneeisked about leaving Bertha in such a house as her 
aunt's, thiiit her coa^hmaa had to address her seven time3 
hi^ore he «i»uld obl^ii^ i^ny directions from her la4yship as to 
khtttMlr she desired yet fwrth^r to pursue her w^y ; and as 
Jitdy AtaiadaJie, with unu^ual eurtneq^^ at length saic' 
f* home," the man could not but perceive that something ha< 
raffled her ladysh^*s usual suave serenity. Impulsive an( 
angry he had seen her before, but to-day she was positively 
Burly, and besides, evidently distriBsped. 

Retommg home to dr^ss «nd dbe.she seemed impervioup 
to aU efforts on the paft of her guests to draw her into con* 
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versation. And what was her powdered coachman's surprise 
when, instead of going to her favourite cousin's ^oirSe on this 
the last of her evenings in town, she ordered the carriage to 
put her down at the Institute of Psychology, in Red Lion 
Square, where Miss Lotela Flowers, from America, was 
giving a series of weekly dancer for the heneiit of a sister 
medium, who was left a widow in deep distress. 

Entering the room in which the sSance was to he held, 
she was much struck with the neat, orderly appearance of 
everything around her. The window curtains were of 
snowy whiteness, the ceilings, the paper on the walls, the 
upholstered furniture, all were clean and neat; and the 
president of the Institute, Mr. Ayrton Thistle, completely 
charmed her with his frank, open countenance, and his evi- 
dent resolve to see all things conducted fairly and honestly. 
Some people disliked the honest Scotchman ; he knew too 
much about their peccadilloes, and when he was aroused he 
could make mention of them in the Two-tdged Pruning^ 
knife, a weekly newspaper which was published at the 
Institute, and had a circulation of many thousand copies 
weekly. 

Miss Lotela Flowers was a petite lady, very graceful, very 
agile, faultlessly attired; she was, in short, one of those 
pretty, little, refined, American ladies of whom many 
spiritual mediums are exceedingly good representatives. 

After some very good music on an excellent piano, and 
some nice singing by the Misses Carohon, Miss Flowers, 
clasping her small, white hands together, offered a touching 
prayer, so short, so beautiful, so utterly to the point was it 
throughout, that not one who heard it could have failed to 
receive a blessing. Its beautiful words were these : — 

'' Our Father and our Mother, who art in heaven I Let 
these dear ones of earth, who com« to Thee to ask that they 
may receive some tokens of immortal life, receive ihroHgh 
this instrument on this occasion whatsoever is most befitted 
to their needs. If any are sad and heavy-hearted because 
their dear ones have departed, oh ! grant their loved ones, 
who are now in spirit, the power to manifest to them to- 
night If any are perplexed, and wander on in darkness fearful 
of death, because they know not of the beauteous worlds 
which lie beyond the silent River, let them receive a ray of 
light from yonder heavens, to put to flight their darkness and 
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their dread. O, Heavenly Parent ! bless tis all ; make us 
love the truths and tell it ; make us true to all that, con- 
science dictates, and as we . live above anxiety for man's 
applause^ and dread of man's displeasure, may we feel Thee 
smiling in heavenly sunshine on our hearts ; teaching us \\v 
joy and sorrow, in grief and pain, in life and death, to say 
with heart as well as lip : * O God \ Thy will be done.' — 
Amen." 

The circle was formed of fifteen sitters. Lady Armadale 
was allowed to sit next the medium, who at once began 
•addressing her :— 

" You've got a lovely squaw with you. Used to be a 
singing squaw before she went to happy hunting grounds up 
above. She says she's got a papoose down here, that she's 
often sung through ; but her papoose isn't strcmg now, and 
she's not happy, and this mammy squaw wants you not to 
let the beershop people and the cacklers keep hold of her, 
'cause we've got a lot o' work to do through her yet, and 
[^e's already one of the best mediums the spirits have ever 
developed, though she don't knoiic it And, oh, my I isn't 
her hair lovely ? and hasn't she got pretty eyes, and such a 
lovely skin ? She looks almost like an angel." 

The voice ceasing here, and Lady Armadale feeling sure 
the communication referred to Bertha and her spirit mother, 
said : — 

'' Now^ my dear little squaw, can't you tell me if \ can do 
anything to help this young lady, whose mother seems so 
anxious to protect her ? " 

*' Oh, yes ! you can do lots, but not this winter. In the 
spring time she's going to have a great surprise. Her 
bubber is coming from over the water. He was quite . a 
little papoose when he was lost ; and his sister, she only just 
remembers him« You mark my words if ' Sunbird ' 
don't tell the truth. Can't tell any more now, so good 
evening." ' 

'As there were many other persons in the room, some of 
whom had come long distances to receive messages through 
this far-famed ^edium from their spirit friends, Lady Arma< 
dale was far too. much the lady to press her ow^n queries to 
the exclusion of those of others ; so she sat patiently till 
all the others had received messages, many of which were 
very satisfactory ; and when the meeting broke up, she asked 
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permission to sit alone ' with Miss Flowers for a few minutes, 
at the same time apologising for keeping her any longer in 
the close room, after she had sat for two full hours, talking 
almost incessatitly, first to one and then to another of the 
company. 

Miss Flowers readily acceded to her requeat, and they sat 
for more than an hour, talking with the invisibles about 
Bertha and her wondrous future. Senora Lagrymas controlled 
Miss Flowers directly, and spoke in earnest tones to Lady 
Armadale, telling her that her darling girl must undergo 
much trial before she was fully prepared for the glorious 
career of usefulness which was so soon to open up before her, 
not only as a singer, but as an inspired teacher of great spiri- 
tual truths. 

The interview ended. Lady Armadale handed Miss 
Flowers a £5 note, add when that lady said she could not 
think of accepting so large a sum, her ladyship said : — 

^' Use the balance of what I owe you, then, in giving mes- 
sages to the poor, whom you could not freely serve unless 
the wealthier paid you fairly for the expenditure of your 
pteclous time and strength.** 

Lady Armadale also saw fit to show her appreciation of 
the Institute, by buying a few good books in the book store 
below. 8he then drove back to GktMvenor Square, and was 
oflF to Paris early next morning. 

She had wi^tten many times to Bertha sinoe that memor- 
able evening, but the spirit had told her the time had not yet 
come to make known to Bertha the secret of that wondrous 
powet she only temporarily had lost 

Berth's voice, however, had not really gone, it had only 
lost much of its power and compass. She still sang at the 
Bacred Heart, and occasionally bursts of melody would rise 
and swelland enchant the listeners, but the marvel of the 
London season had faded into obseurity, and probably very 
few who heard the girl's sweet and now often rath^ weak 
and trembling voice in church, had the faintest idea that the 
girl who still went regularly to ehurch in all weathers, was 
the marvel of the previous May. On Ohnstmas Day, indeed^ 
she had sung the AdMe Fideles inimitably, and was much 
prized as a ValuaUe addition to tiie voluntary dioir, but she 
was growing so much weaker now, that the priest kindly 
advised her not to overtax ker voice, by attempiting to sing 
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thrdugh all the elaborate offices of Holy Week ; hoping that 
if she rested herself meanwhile, she might be strong enough 
to give them a genuine treat on Easter Sunday, 

And Easter Sunday had almost oome. It was Easter Eve, 
this year towards the middle of ApriL Bertha was tired 
almost to death. She had been up since 4,30 that morning, 
working like a slave, as the house was to be very full over 
Easter, and the household cares were unusually numerous. 
Mrs. Sweetgeese had had an attack of bronchitis, and was 
very irritable, and needed incesdant waiting upon. Knowing 
Bertha could serve her as no one else could, she kept the girl 
eonstantly beside her. 

It was about 3.80 p.m. when Bertha was aroused, by a 
loud double knock at the front door, from a fit of sleepiness 
which had quite overtaken her in the kitchen aft^ arranging 
the contents of the larder, and had compelled her to lie down 
upon the sofa in the basement sitting-room. There was still 
one room vacant in the house, and. Bertha, dgaiaat Mra. Sweet- 
geese's wishes, had put a paper up in the wmdow — ^' Apart- 
ments Fumished<" Something had forced her to put up that 
paper. Again and again had her aunt ordered her to Remove 
It, but an irresistfble poWer she oould not turn aside had 
forced her to shoiw tmusual obstiaa<7, and theie the offending 
card remained tntil it caiight the eye of a very handsome 
and nonchalant young genUeman, who was thinking of cl^iiig- 
XB^ hia teaideEoee, and was rath^t struck with the s^pearance 
ei H, Silvern Terrace. So, as he strolled pMt the door, he 
made up his mind to inspect the apartm^its which were 
to let, feeling somehow impressed that he would like 
them. 

Bertha hurriedly tidied herself suffioiently to answfir the 
door, though feeling her heart pump unaccountably as she 
mounted the staits, little aiitieipating the great and beautiful 
suapri^e in store for her, as she opened the door and listened 
to a youhg man's musical but haughty voice, asking her 
what rooma she had to let She Was only conscious that 
somLewhete in her dreams, perhaps, she had seen that face, 
and heard that vojce belbre. Qaidi: aa ligbtning, visions of 
past days arose in her mind. She had had a Utile brother, 
»ot ^tdtie two yeaYs her senior ; she bad played with him in 
the dear dd time$. He had fair, blue eyes and golden locl^a^ 
and was withal, even in his infancy, both handsome and im« 
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perious; and in his childish accents she had heard that 
never-to-he-forgotten ring, which sounded now in the voice 
of the stranger at the door. 

This gentleman looked twenty-one, certainly ; but her 
brother could be only nineteen. Could this be he ? 

So paralysed with strong emotion was she, that for 
fully a minute she kept him waiting for her reply, and 
when at length she found her tongue, he laughed heartily at 
her embarrassment, and attributed her bewildered conduct 
to his own attractions, of which he was fully conscious. 

While she was showing him the vacant room on the first 
floor, and making him acquainted with the rules of the 
house, he had dropped a card from his pocket — a stylish 
little, gilt-edged affair, with this inscription : " Signor Victor 
Vulpi, Tenor." Victor was her brother's name ; Vulpi, an old ' 
family name on her mother's side. 

" Is that your name, sir ? " said Bertha, picking up the 
card and handing it to him. 

" Yes, it is. Does it please you ? " 

Though usually reticent with straogers, something impelled 
her to reply : — 

'' It reminds me of a dear, little brother I lost when I was 
quite a child, and you reminded me of him in some mys- 
terious manner when you stood before me in the doorway, 
and that is why I could not answer you at first. I loved 
him dearly in the bygone days, before my mother died and 
left me ; and I'm not happy here. My aunt is not kind to 
me, and I have too much to do. My health is breaking, so 
you'll forgive me for being so impolite, sir." 

The young man, smiling graciously upon her, said : — 

•'Well! perhaps I am your long-lost brother. Who 
knows ? and anyway I'll see you are no more put upon by 
your old dragon of an aunt. By Jove ! you've got a sweet 
voice. I shouldn't wonder if you made a fortune in the 
opera yet I will exert my influence on your behalf, at any- 
rate, and I stand high in my profession, I can tell you." 

'' I sing in church now," answered Bertha ; ** and I have 
sung oratorio, but my voice is not what it was this time last 
year. I'm not so strong as I was then." 

" I'm going to sing in church to-morrow," answered Signer 
Vulpi, '^ at the Sacred Heart, in Bayswater ; it's not far ft*om 
here. Do you know it ? " 
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" Why, that's where I sing regularly. How strange thut 
you should have come here 1 Did anyone recommend you ? " 

'' No ; I saw the card, and came in as soon as yqu opened 
the door for me. Well, I am glad you and I are to sing 
at the same church to-morrow. Won't we have jolly outs 
together. Let the aunt say what she pleases, 111 be your 
friend for ever." 

Somehow Berthi^ seemed to have taken a new lease of 
life since this young man, who so closely resembled her 
brother, had entered the house ; and what confirmed Bertha's 
first idea that it really was her brother, was the fact of 
Mrs. Sweetgeese turning ashy pale when Signor Vulpi 
entered the dining-room to dinner at 6 o'clock. In vain did 
she protest afterwards that her head was aching, and that 
6he was sure the new boarder was a scamp, and Bertha had 
no right to engage any lodger without consulting her, 
especially a young man. The look upon Mrs. Sweetgeese's 
face was one of recognition ; so was the answering. Ipok on 
Signor Vulpi's. On the countenance of the former the ejt- 
pression was one of rage, but fear withal ; on the latter's 
face was a look of triumph, not unlike the expression of a 
tiger who has just secured some eagerly-hunted prey. They 
knew each other, and the old woman and the young man 
were implacable foes ; of this, there could be no doubt. That 
Bertha's aunt was the under dog in the fight was evident 
also, for no one could have watched, even for a moment, 
the expression of chagrin, fear, and, we might say, horror, 
upon her countenance, without arriving at the inevitable 
conclusion that there were secrets in her b'fe of no honourable 
character, with which this handsome and dauntless young 
stranger was quite familiar. 

In vain did Mrs. Sweetgeese complain of the draught, the 
heat, her cough^ and a thousand other things which had no 
connection whatever with her embarrassment ; in vain did she 
declare that the young man was a total stranger to her, but a 
person against whom she instinctively felt there was some- 
thing wrong ; but he had come, and come to stay, whoever 
he might be, and whatever he might know ; and in him Mrs. 
Sweetgeese found the only effectual foil to her deep-laid 
schemes she had yet encountered. 

Not much sleep did the intriguing woman know that night, 
and when, after she had retired to bed (she had gone early 
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that night, avowedly to be up in time for the very early cele- 
bration at S. Cyprian's on the morrow, but really because 
she was alarmed lest her fears shonld excite comment among 
her boarders), she heard Bertha's clear, sweet, ringing laugh 
in the drawing-room, immediately under her room, and a 
young man's voice joining with her niece's and evidently 
provoking that annoying laugh, she felt certain she was the 
subject of conversation. She could bear it no longer in 
silence,, so after kneeling at the fireplaoe with her head in the 
chimney for fully ten minutes, without being able to catch the 
drift of the conversation or hear her own name mentioned 
even once, she relieved her feelings by rapping loudly on 
the floor with an umbrella, to stop the noise below. The 
only effect this produced was a louder tapping on the 
drawing-room ceilmg in answer. 

The sounds at length ceased below ; two young curates of 
S. Cyprian's were heard stumbling upstairs in the dark to 
their room on the top floor, shortly after midnight, and 
then the house was silent, to remain so for the few hours 
which must yet elapse before the household should be 
awakened at 5 o'clock by the tolling of 8. Cyprian's 
bell for the first celebration. 

Bertha could not sleep that night, but it was joy and not 
fear that kept her awake. She felt as though she had takeh 
a new lease of life ; her days of humiliation must now be 
ended, her deliverer had come to rescue her from the living 
tomb in which her youth and strength were being so cruelly 
wasted; and when shortly after six the chimes of S. 
Cyprian's pealed forth to summon worshippers from far and 
near to assist at the early choral celebration. Bertha jumped 
out of bed and ran quickly to the church, which was already 
filled to overflowing. 

Five hundred childr^ were to sing Easter hymns, while 
the service was proceeding at the altar. All the sisters of 
charity were there, all the girls from B. Malachi's Refuge 
for the Penitent, and a large number of strangers who had 
come to hear the music, as well as a good percentage of the 
adult congregation of the church. The decorations were very 
handsome, and the service was very hearty. The children 
sang jubilantly, the banners waved triumphantly, as the long 
procession filed round the church, filling the fine old building 
with the smoke of incense. 
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Miss Amelia Tavemsby was nearly done for. Sh^ never 
forgot to be thankful she had worn her old bonnet, for as she 
lay prostrate on the floor, as the cross-bearer led the pro- 
cession from the sacristy entrance down the north aisle, his 
iron-heeled boot gave her such a whack in the face, though 
quite accidentally, that she could not help shrieking 
" Oh-h-h : " instead of '• Alleluia ! " 

Bertha was standing in the vestibule among a crowd of 
lookers-on, gazing up the nave at the brilliantly-lighted 
chancel. The organist essayed the well-known hymn she had 
sung so gloriously at Knaresbrook a year ago, and as he 
was playing the introduction she knew so well, she thought 
yrith sorrow upon her weakened voice, and contrasted herself 
this season with last, and the comparison was hot compli- 
mentary to her present condition. But when she remembered 
her surprise and joy in meeting with him whom she was 
certain was her long-lost brother, her voice burst forth in all 
the strength and purity of old. Something seemed loosened 
in her throat, and many were the faces turned upon her in 
admiration, as she sang like a fresh, glad, young lark, on this 
fair Easter morning. 

After a hurried breakfast, and barely time for dressing, a 
carriage arrived to take her and Signer Vulpi to the Sacred 
Heart, where no sooner had the priest intoned Yidi aquam 
than the voice of her companion pealed forth in precisely the 
tones which had so mysteriously filled the church, now nearly 
a year ago. Every eye was turned to the organ -gallery, to 
see the new and marveUous tenor. Now surely the mystery 
was solved ; this Signor Vulpi had hidden himself away last 
May, and had now come forth to receive the homage of the 
delighted multitude. 

The Asperger ended, and the Introitsym^f the organ com- 
menced the opening strains of the Kyrie from Mozart^s 
*'*' Twelfth Mass." In this. Bertha and Signor Vulpi sang 
together, and their voices sounded just as did the sweet and 
mystic voices of the previous year. Bertha sang quite as well 
as she had ever sung, when she startled all London with her 
inimitable rendering of '* Lucia " at Covent Garden. The 
presence of this new tenor must have restored to her every- 
thing that she had lost, and when the service ended, many 
were the carriage folk, ladies and lords of high degree, who 
waited at the gallery staircase just to press Bertha*s hands, 
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and piwse God for the recovery of her almoat aaperfaumAii 
voice. 

Signer Vnlpi viewed everybody critically, gmiled, like a 
gorgeous icehei^ illumined with the eolar rays, upon the fair 
and haughty ladies who told him his singing had charmed 
them so when he was an invisible a year ago. ~ He was not 
astonished at their declaration, though he had never seen the 
church before, for Bertha had told him all about the unseen 
singer who had joined his voice with hers ; and Victor Vnlpi 
knew something of Psychology, and was not as ignorant as 
Beitiia of Spirit- communion. 

After dinner the brother and sister spent half-an-bour at 
Benediction, when they made a thousand hearts rejoice to 
hear diem sing ; and then stroUing in the Park together. 
Bertha's brother related to her the myaterioua story of 
bis life. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
A Strange Story. 

As Bertlia and Signor Y ulpi were strolling leisurely along 
oh that Easter Sunday afternoon, talking as quickly as their 
tongues could go, upon everybody and everything, Bertha 
suddenly said to her companion : — 

** Now Signor, you remember your promise to me last 
evening, that you would devote a leisure hour this afternoon 
to telling me ^e story of your life. I do not wish to be 
inquisitive, and if I thought you were really no relative of 
mine I should not be so rude as to ask you to reveal to me 
any of your affairs. But I am certain you are my brother, 
and you are just as sure that I am your sister. I can read 
your eyes, and the glances you threw at my aimt last night I 
am not likely to forget in a hurry. And then her frightened 
expression when she recognised you, told a tale far • more 
eloquently than most tales are told now-a-days. I do so long 
to know something of the dear little brother, who was taken 
from us when I was almost too little to remember much about 
him. But still, I remember a little golden, curly head, and 
bright^ blue eyes, and such a clear complexion, and such bonnie 
limbs, that every one said he must be six at least, when he 
was only four. And then one day we went to look for him, 
and he was gone. We searched the ground for miles round, 
and mother employed men to search the river, to see if he 
had fallen into it and got drowned. We were all so fond of 
him, but we never knew how much we loved him until we 
lost him. And I am sure his loss made mother ill, for she 
died soon after he had gone. I was only three and-a-half 
when he was lost, and he was not much over five ; and he 
was such a strong little fellow, he couldn't have been kid- 
napped easily, and oh I what a voice. He could screan^i as well 
as sing, and when he was only four he sang in an old church 
in the country where we were then living, and the choir- 
master told mother he would some day, unless he lost his 
voice by an accident, be one of the greatest singers the world 
had ever known. 
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" Mrs. Sweetgeese used to be "with as a great deal at that 
time. She was mother's half-sister — that was all, — and she 
hated father, and said all sorts of horrid things about him, 
and made mother cry. And she nsed to whip my little 
brother, and then I used to cry« and she locked me up in a 
dark cupboard, and told mother Td gone out to take tea at 
the nurse's mother's, where they were very fond of me and 
iby brother too, and we often used to go with the old Nur^^^y. 
I have always believed, since I got old enough to buve any 
ideas on the matter, that Mrs. Sweetgeese had something to 
do with spiriting my brother away, as she and her sisters and 
a brother of theirs used to be always plotting something 
dreadful between them. And when these people come and 
stay for weeks and sometimes months at Silvern Terrace, I 
really can't be civil to them, though they do give me a half* 
crown once in a while." 

While Bertha was speaking, Signor Vnlpi's countenance, 
shone with a gleam of triumphant recognition. He had now 
not only fonnd his long-lost sister, over whom be had mourned 
bitterly when he was stolen from home fourteen years since,, 
but he had also actually got beneath the roof of the woman 
who, with her accomplices, had led te his banishment from- 
home and friends and kindred for all these years. Not that 
Victor had had a hard time of it by any means. No one 
conld look upon him in all the glory of his opening manhood, 
a perfect Adonis in form and feature, without seeing plainly 
enough that his life lines had been laid in pleasant places. 
He was indeed one of the curled darlings of fortune. Em- 
perors and Empresses had listened to him with delight, and. 
sent him roubles and bonbons, when he was the idol of the 
Neapolitans, and had sung, as though he were an angel, many 
and many a time in the grand old Cathedral at Naples : in 
Rome, in Milan, in Cologne, in Paris, his voice had been heard* 
a hundred times when, as a boy in snowy surplice, he bad 
reminded the crowds of worshippers and sightseers of oue ot 
Raphael's angels. 

No fault had he to find to-day with the " cold, hard world." 
He had never experienced its cold or felt its hardness^ Bom 
to rule, with an indomitable courage, j»nd altuost auperhumnn 
strength of will, endowed with marvellous attractions of mind 
and voice and body, — ^he had carried all before him. And 
now the gay world of London, and the yet gayer world, of 
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Paris, was prepared to fall and worship' at his shrine. The 
diamonds and the rabies which glistened on his fiagers and 
shimmered at his breast would afmost have purchased a king's 
ransom. Men and women and children adored him, but from 
all he turned with the frigidity of an iceberg, and the impas- 
sivity of a statue. And yet he had passions, rage and 
vengeance within him^ which burned like the slumbering fires 
within the flaming heart of Etna or Vesuvius. He was an 
Italian in all his feelings and habits. Had he not been reared 
from childhood on the fertile plains of Southern Europe ; had 
be not learned the meaning early, of the terrible and mystic 
word *' vendetta," and did he not, even though he dwelt in 
peaceful AnffHa, now carry a stilletto concealed in his raiment, 
while it WM hU coBtom never to retire to rest without a 
loaded pistol within his reach. A very terrible young man 
was this Apollo, in whom Bertha recognised her long-lost 
brother. She was apt at reading character. He and she had 
read each other's very souls the instant their eyes had 
met But love and peace were between them, and always 
would be so long as breath remained in both their bodies. 
Unions of blood are not always, it is to be feared, heart 
unions ; but between these two some subtle bond of spiritual 
agreement must always have existed, and the moment their 
eyes had met they knew that they were friends and kindred. 
The ignorant and scoffing world may laugh as much as it 
pleases at what the immortal Goethe calls ** elective affinity," 
but as between material particles chemists discover what 
sdenoe calls the film of attraction, the true philosopher seek- 
ing a definition of that subtle and all-potent force called 
sympathy, needs only to transport himself from realms of mud 
to realms of mind, and there between soul and soul will he 
discover that mysterious force, call it by what name we will, 
which joins in indissoluble union souls, who on the earth may 
or may not aforetime have met, but who know themselves to 
•be parts of the same mysterious sphere ai spiritual life, in 
which the embodied equally with disembodied spirits dwell. 
Those whom this poWer has bound no human laws or acci- 
dents can sever. They belong to each other, they understand 
each other naturally and instinctively, and no matter how 
' tierce to strangers sometimes hearts thus bound may be, to each 
odier they are always constant, always true. I do not speak 
with rieference to fraternal or platonic, or conjugal love alone ; 
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I speak concerning love itself, that love which permits of 
an historic Christ singling out a John as a beloved disciple, 
while all mankind were loved by him with an unfathomable 
tenderness. Inside the large circle of humanity^ may not a 
-smaller circle be discovered, and may not the members of this 
inner circle be souls whom God has ordained to dwell and 
work together throughout eternity, even though they may be 
sundered in time, yea, perhaps, through countless cycles of 
those periods the world calls ages. 

But while we have given vent to our t^onvictions with re- 
gard to true relationship, in this digresssion, we have kept 
our readers waiting with . much anxiety, ho doubt, to hear 
the particulars of Viator's strange and eventful life/ as they 
fell from his own lips in fashionable Belgravia, as he and his 
newly-discovered sister were strolling together in the Park, 
near the Serpentine, on that memorable i^temoon. 

" Bertha,'' said Signer Vulpi, when she hadfinished speaking, 
" your words have supplied me with every hitherto lacking 
proof of my identity as your veritable long-lost brother. How 
well I remember the old home in Forest Glade I How well 
I remember the fair-haired little sister, who used to kiss me 
so often, and tell me she would die if I should die ! She 
loved me even then, so dearly, and during all the years that 
•have passed by since then, I have never forgotten the little 
face with the bright, blue eyes, so like my own, and yet so 
tender, while mine were ever bold and daring ; and the littte 
prayers she used to utter at our mother's side, when she 
never would say " Amen '' until she had added ; '^And Dod 
1)le88 my icky bubber, and make him grow up big, good, 
happy man." Don't you remember your pronunciatipn of 
' God ' and ' little brother,' as I pronounced them ? And 
my little sister's name was Bertha, and she would be a little 
more than seventeen now. She was less than two yeairs 
my junior, and I was nineteen a few days ago. 

" Am I not a strapping fellow for my age ? No one be- 
lieves I'm not of age and over. I can beat the champion 
wrestlers of the day, and out-walk Percy Greengrass, who 
walked one hundred miles in one hundred half hours at the 
Alexandra a month ago, though I'ni toQ self'indulg^kt 
to become a wrestler or a walkist ; and I can earn my living 
by my voice, at any rate, and I don't need to. use up all the 
cosme^cs in the kingdom when I play in '* Borneo." I'm 
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handsome enough withont stage fixings, which are all right 
enough for bald and toothless old sinners, like most of the 
stars are now-a-days. Stars, indeed ! I don't want to spend 
my time and fortune on astronomy, if stars are all made up 
of goose-grease and smut, and odds and ends of hair cut off 
the dead, who died of fevers in the slums ; they are only 
satellites, and shine with borrowed splendour — ^borrowed from 
the unredeemed pledge-establishments, with a little of the 
hairdresser's and the tailofs, the milliner's and the dress- 
maker's art in the case of stars of the first magnitude. But 
I'm not content to be a star : I'm a sun, or I'm nothing. I 
play first fiddle, or I play not at all. I am the sovereign 
attraction, or I do not cross the boards. Now you, my pretty 
maid, and I can always shine together. Our lights will 
blend and offset, but never conflict with each other. And 
now you are happy with your darling * bubber,* you'll 
have no more colds and hoarsenesses to keep you from the 
stage ; and, mark my words, we'll have a fine, good time of 
it Let the geese cackle all they will, we can sing louder 
than they can hiss — ^by Jove, we can I — and will, too, and 
that this very season." 

^* But, Vicky, darling, don't you know you're keeping me 
in an agony of suspense all this timie, to know something of 
your wonderful adventures, and it's nearly 4.30 now, and we 
must be in to tea at 5 ; for vespers are at 7, and we have a 
long walk to church, unless your royal highness insists upon 
ordering out your carriage, in the person of a four-wheeler 
from the nearest cab-stand." 

" Well, Bertha, dearest — ^now you are so anxious to know 
all about your little 'bubber,' who's now as big a fellow and 
as handsome as yoti'll meet in Rotten Row at 4 o^clock on a 
fine June afternoon — I will just rake together my scattered 
memories, and tell you how I fared sinxse last you saw me ; 
at least, I'U tell you a bit of my life history, but should I tell 
it all I'd have to talk till vespers had begun and ended on 
Easter night next year ; for I've seen the world a bit since 
last we met^ I can assure you. 

'^ Wdl, of course you more than suspect that ^ aunt ' of ours 
was at the bottom of the whole affair, while those sisters, Mrs. 
Mouseby and Mrs. Whitelies, aided by their brother, Dan- 
house Huntheat, played an active though a secret part, you 
may rest assured, in my departure. Well^ the long and the 
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iihort of it was this : I was a handsome, precoeions little boy; 
with a very remarkable voice ; and a gentleman who was 
devoted both to the Church and to the Opera took a great 
fancy to me, and offered Mrs. Sweetgeese £1,000 in cash 
and £100 a year as long as he lived, if she could only per- 
suade our parents to le^ me go to Italy and live ylith' him/,- 
and sing in the Cathedral and study for the Opera, You 
w il} remember Sigi)or Pominico, of whoift we were so {bad, 
and to wbom our mother was so mi^h f^ttf^ebed; that Mrs. 
Whitelies thought it necessary to tell oi^r father that they 
were too much tjogether for the safety of his honour, though, 
he was a married man and lived mo|t happily with his 
family. You will never know how these women plotted and 
planned to ruin our parents and cut us off without a shilliiig* 
Mrs. Sweetgeese has^.t a penny to which ahe cau lay a. right- 
ful claim ; the very bread she eats is purchased with our 
father's income and our mother's dower. Of course, neither 
mother nor father would hear of our gomg away from home, 
though they both admired Signor Dominico. WeH, Mrs. 
Sweetgeese had got into a hard scrajke. She had borrowed 
money of a man who would have exposed her within a 
month, if she hadn't sa^stedbiiB with £2,000 she.gotiVoiB 
Signor. Pominico. So whi^t did. 9he do but copy carefully 
her half-sister's handwriting — a][id sh^ could copy wri^Bg 
wonderfully well, — and ^ent a note which I now kaVe iti my 
pocket, which you shall read. - He^re is the letter whidb 
Signor Dominico .received from that woman, with whom we 
both of us are now residing. He had gwe back to Italy, 
and, oi course, regarded it as genuine." 

Bertha read as follows, with burning cheeks and flaming 
eyes, as her aunt's guilt was thns flagrantly exposed : — 

"My dear. Signor Dominico,-r-W€i are in great trouble 
about money matters. My husband's health is poor; and I 
must now implore you to take my child to live with you and 
educate. My loving sister, Mrs. Sweetg^ede, teHs mo you 
offer him a good home and the best of education. You shall 
have him as soon as you see fit to send for himk I ean trtfst 
him fully in your hands^ though it breales miy heart io p&rt 
with him. — Yours very gra^efolly, 

" LOBETTA LaORYHAs.** 

"Firmly believing our mother wrote that letter, Signor 
Dominico sent his own brother and his wife, Who were then 
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in London and about to return to Naples, to oar pleasant 
home in Dorsetshire, and there on that sad day wheti I was 
carried off, your treacherous and designing aunt dressed her^ 
self in oar mother's' garments, assuming her voice and manner 
in case Signor Dominico might possibly himself arrive. Hav- 
ing given me some, nasty stuff to drink, which put me into 
a BOTind sleep, from which I did not wake till several hours 
after she had imposed on these good people, who have often 
told me how my qiother cried when she gave me up to them, 
but never till this day could I believe that mother ever gave 
me up. No ! neither does Signor Dominico now, for hearing 
that S^nora Lagrymas was dead, and that she had died of a 
broken heart, brought on by the cruelty of her half-sisters ait 
much as from any other cause, he sought our father, who, 
when he read the letter, de^ouncSed it as a criminal im- 
posture. He as well as our mother had never for a moment 
believed, said he, that a)iy oUe in the family had the least 
idea of where I was. And then he summoned Mrs. Sweet- 
geese, and she and Dominico met, and our father pursed her, 
«o he says, and hiid a lawsuit with her. But i^e won the 
day, and swore away our. molii^r*s faith and love in court, 
and all for the money which, had she kcted honourably^ 
Dodiimco would willtn^y have given her." 

''But how ia it that I knew nothing of all this?" said 
Bertha, excitedly. *- I iR^as at home then." 

'' No, you were not ; and when you were summoned home 
it wa^ to your father'sbedside. The lawsuit had gone against 
him. Your aunt had sued' him and Dominico for defamatioti 
of chfiract!^. She had trttnoph^d, and when our fafther died 
y^u were body and soul in her dutches. Biit her day of 
reckoning hais come now, She will sting us; she will swear 
that we Are lio delations ; she will gather her accomplices' 
a;bomt her, and' threatei) us with lawsuits, and possibly with 
tran^pottittion or iio^pdsonment ; and nothing can now be 
gained. Our parents are out of this world's strife. The 
money has long ago been ^pent, and Sig&or Dominico and I 
hdVei had a fuss; and we no longer correspond. But you shall 
find in me a saviour. You shall no longer sufi^er the penalty 
dEue 4o her tranBgression. At any rate, fVoiii this hour yotL 
are free of her, for you are mine, not hers ; and my love and 
strength shall protect you as long as breath dwells in my 
body 1 " 
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Poor Victor ! Poor Bertha I how little could they read the 
dark, myBterious future. Another trial was yet to come to 
Bertha — darker, crueller than all the sorrows of her childish 
days ; but not yet : for two short years at least she might 
enjoy some happiness, and through it be prepared for great 
and mighty efforts in the field of human progress. 

The brother and sister returned to the house to tea. There 
sat the simpering Mrs. Sweetgeese ; opposite to her the cyni> 
cal churchwarden Gatseyes ; the Tavemsbys were there, the 
Markwicks, and the Spencers, the Skinners and the Jonesea^ 
all in their Easter br&very, and the meal was hurried through 
with, that all should be in time for evensong or vespers, as 
the crush at all their churches was frightful on Easter Sunday 
evening. '. 

Bertha and her brother drove together to the Sacred Heart. 
Mrs. Sweetgeese and Mr. Gatseyes and two of the Misses 
Tavemsby went together to S. Gyprian*s. Some went to 
the charch of the Holy Penitent, to see the flowers and 
listen to the burning eloquence of Father Mountmona^ 
One went to the Synagogue, where the Jews were about to 
celebrate the Passover, which this year was at the same tiiao 
as the Ghristian Easter. 

The Sacred Heart was crowded to suffocation. Berihfl's 
rendering of Hcec Dies was so marvellous at vespers, that the 
choir director insisted upon her repeating it as a substitute 
for the English hymn, which was usually sung after the 
sermon, while the candles were being lighted and the priests 
were changing their vestments for BenedOiction. 

Bertha and Signor Yulpi were the talk of everybody who 
listened to their voices — ^they were so much alike. Of 
x^ourse the story of their relationship was the true one, said 
the good Gatholics, when the tale was told to them ; but 
there were scandal-mongers at S. Gyprian's, who were even 
then predicting Bertha's rum^ and utterly refusing credence 
to her true life story, when they heard that she had found 
her long-lost brother ; not that they really believed her guilty 
of falsehood or any wrong, but the Sweetgeeses and the 
Whitelies had personal interests at stake, and the worm must 
needs blast the floweret and corrupt the fruit, or, how would 
it sustain its own existence. 

Perhaps the world is, after all, consummately selfish rather 
than vindictive, but supreme selfishness is itself assuredly so 
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black a sin, that it is the frnitful parent of hosts of abomina- 
tions, even blacker than itself. The corroding moth must 
devour the beauteous and expensive fur, or how will it find 
nesta wherein to lay its eggs and rear its brood. The world, 
moreover, is so angry at superiority to itself, so envious of 
genius to which it cannot attain, that it finds no end of 
satisfaction in establishing sewing circles and Dorcas societies, 
avowedly to help the poor, but really to lay flattering unction 
to its own breast, as it scandalizes innocence, while it sips its 
tea and thinks to atone for the sin of calumny, by holding a 
basaar and devoting the proceeds to erecting a new spire for 
ha cathedral. 

Bertha's talent, indeed, lifted her to an altitude, whither 
the goanping scandal-mongers could not soar. 

The lark flew high in the heavens, and the cats that sought 
its destruction could dimb no higher than the garden fence 
or into the boughs of the lowest trees ; but woe to the lark, 
if tired of always soaring and always singing, and hungry 
with long flights, it stoops to earth, if only for a moment for 
a little rest and a little food ; the cats are ever watchful — 
th«y sleep with their eyes open, and they are always on the 
alert to mercilessly rend the songster who flies widiin their 
g^rasp. The lark can sing and they cannot, and perhaps 
that is why the lark is so great a sinner in their eyes ; but 
the lark is safer as a lark than though she were a cat ; for 
the cats cannot soar, and they rend each other, while the bird 
may escape their tallons and find refuge in the upper air. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
A Modern Mibacle. 

From the day that Bertha met her brother, Hfe ^aa en^ 
tirely changed for her at Silyem Terrace. Mrs. Sweetgeese 
might fret and fume as much aa she pleased, the Taverasbyd 
might shake their heads in holy horror, and dedare thai 
Bertha was rushing, headlong to destruction, but the world of 
London was too mighty to be •controlled by Mrs. Siffeetgeead 
and her ace(»nplioeB, and while many there were in fashion* 
able circles who crowded to flatter BertKa and lay their offer-^ 
ings at her feet,- who enjoyed the iscandalous rumours which 
were set afloat, the young girl's voice was far too pric^eas a 
boon, both to operatic manager and choir- director, for eiiher 
to let tihe predous treasure ^asp through their graap, if it oOiild 
possibly be bound to them. Signer Vulpi, a thorough moil 
of the world, intimately acquainted with all the ins and auta 
of theatre and concert management, was the very one to in^ 
troduce his sister afresh ta ia belle monde. Everywhere 
courted and admired himself* for Ms most marrellous abilities^ 
gorgeously handsome in appearauce, regal in his bearing, asid 
without a peer upon either the lyric or dramatic stage, he was 
constantly engaged, and could readily insist on Bertha^s 
assuming her position as leading lady whenever he assumed 
the title rdle. Together they made London ring, together 
they produced sensations which have never since been 
equalled. 

Gentlemen of rank and fashion literally prostrated them* 
selves before Bertha : she had twenty good offers of marriage 
in one week ; but she seemed to care for no one but her 
brother, and nothing but her art. They were inseparable ; 
she and he went everywhere together. She was his guardian 
angel, and he was hers ; and let the tongues wag as tongues 
ever will, the young girl passed unscathed through the furnace 
of a glorious season of unabated and unprecedented triumphs. 
And when the month of August came, and London grew 
empty, and she and her brother, accompanied only by their 
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favourite dog, went down to Brighton for a few weeks- re^t 
and recreation, a child in its mother^s arms was not more free 
from gnilt than was the sweet, young maiden who, the very 
picture of health, and always in the brightest spirits, was as an 
angel or a sunbeam. Wherever she wended her rejoicing way, 
she was happy and content She had youth, beauty, health, 
friends, talent, fame, in short, all thai her soul desired ; and 
in those days of halcyon gladness, she all unknowingly Was 
developing strength for. hours of loneliness and pain, when 
the burden of her sorrow and her desolation would seem to 
her too heavy to be borne. 

Perhaps the discipline of trial is needed in its sharpest 
forms for those who have a mighty mission to fulfil, but the 
kistoiy of the planet, at least, testifies to good coming out of 
evil, and to darkness yielding itself up unreservedly to lights 
And so from the far-back bight of prehistoric *ges^ when first 
primevi^ man arranged the heathen mythos, up till this very 
hour, religious faith and symbols have dramatised the history 
of the soul, while they have told of earthly and solar revO" 
lutiona, in fantastid tales, and the burden of every metaphor 
has been ExttmhH.9 ^iccts— ^out from the dsn^kness sptiugs 
the light. 

One beatitiful suinmer 'evening, ueai' ibe end of August, 
Bertha and Victor had been singitig at a coneieit in aid 
of sbme chiirity, beneiith the vast Pavilion dome, and were 
returning home to their hotel near Glifton^Ue, along the 
Esplanade, when their attention was called to a poor i^k 
lady in a bath-chair. She had been to tihe concert, hoping 
to get some relief for she was passionately in love With 
music, and her.ilfaiess had been brought on largely by <listre8s 
of mind. 

She had n^ver been a power ftrl woman^ and a recent heavy 
loss had induced a deep and settled melancholy, and reduced 
h^r bodily stz^ngtk to a mere shadow. She had been to 
Cheltenham, Bath, Harrogate, Torquay, at the advice of 
various and eminent physicians, but aU to no purpose. Having 
spent hundreds of pounds on doctors and removals, like the 
poor woman in th^ iGFos^el she grew nothfing better, < but 
rather the worse* 

This, evening, feeling ratlier stronger, she had been taken 
to the concert The room had been erowded, the glare of 
the gas most daezling, and under ozdinaiy cireumstimoesshe 
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would have had to leave before the performance was half 
over ; but somehow the music had so rested her, the singers 
had so charmed her, that when at nearly 11 o'clock she had 
reluctantly left the hall, she felt quite equal to enjoy the warm 
night air, as wrapped in furs, and gazing with soulful eyes up- 
on the moonlight on the waves, she seemed in some mysterious 
manner to be waiting for some remarkable phenomenon. 

In a moment she was on the road, bruised and terribly 
shaken, for she had fallen heavily. The diair having come 
into collision with some obstacle, had suddenly overturned, 
depositing her faint and wounded on the curbstones. The 
chairman, having imbibed too freely in a neighbouring public 
house while the lady had been at the Pavilion, was power- 
less to render any help, and, indeed, his carelessness had been 
the immediate cause of the upset. 

Bertha, naturally tender-hearted and impetuous, rushed 
immediately to the spot, whOe Signer Vulpi, who was not so 
enthusiastic, and never forgot his appearance or his dignity, 
followed her in his usual stately walk. 

'' O' Victor ! do help her," literaUy shrieked Bertha, as she 
saw how blue the poor lady's lips had grown, and how livid 
her whole countenance became. 

« Why, how eaoL I help her ? you little vixen," answered 
Victor ; taking the poor lady in his arms and placing her on 
the nearest seat, as gently as though she were a baby and he 
were her natural. protector. 

A veritable tiger when aroused, though this young Hercules 
could be, he had the tenderness of a gentle woman when' 
dealing with the wounded who looked up to him for succour, 
or who lay passive at his feet in mute agony, appealing to 
some strong hand to come and save them. 

The Ghairman having by this time sufficiently recovered 
from the effects of gin himself, to be able to recommend a 
similar intoxicant to the unconscious woman, said, in his thick 
and guttural tones : — 

'' I'll get some brandy, sir* There's a public house jiist 
across the road." r 

^* You'll do nothing of the kind," said Victor, sternly and 
decisively. '' The brandy, or something like it you'vcgulped 
down in quarts this evening, has placed tilie lady where E^e 
is ; and I'm not quite such a fool as to give her more of what 
has already so nearly cost her her life.'] 
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. " But ebe'U die, sir, if yon don't let her have some. The 
world would be in its grave to-morrow if it wer'nt for sperrits^ 
sir." 

" Not the * sperrits ' you deal with* This lady wouldn't 
be insensible this minute, if it hadn't been for your guzzling ; 
and remember from to-mght, you old reprobate, that I or 
some one will watch you closely, and the next time you are 
drunk you'll have to sleep on a plank at the station-house. 
Mark my words if you don't ; so be carefuL" 

While this dialogue was being carried on between the 
speaker and the chairman, the former had been gently^ 
chaiing the lady's hands between his own, and after con- 
tinuing the operation for two or. three minutes, he made > 
mesmeric passes down her arms ; and then placmg one hand 
on her forehead and the other at the nape of her neck, he 
looked her full in the. face, and with an authoritative voice 
commanded her to open her eyes and get up. 

Bhe did so, nimbly as a kitten, aad very Altering had been 
her steps for many months before the accident. 

" Why '. where am I ? Where have I been ? And who 
are you? How came I here? and why are you taking hold 
of me ? Have I been ill ? I've had so sweet a dream I 
And, oh ! how strong and well I feel. I've not felt like this 
fof more than twenty years." 

And the lady began to pcmr out her thanks to Ood^ for 
having so miraculously restored her health and strength. 

Little did she know the ageoK^y God had employed in 
reatoHng her health and vigour. She attended Oetavius 
Chapel, in Northwalk Terrace, where the Bev. Dr» Went- 
worth thumped his pulpit and saturated his gown with per- 
spiration, so great was his excitement, whenever he alluded 
to '' the blasj^emous pretensions of those who dare to say, 
that in these miodem times we can hold communi<»i with the 
world of spirits ; when the lips of Lazarus wer^ sealed, 
after Christ had restored him to life, and he hild been four 
d.ays a dweller in the world of spirits." 

Mrs. Saltburn would have shrunk in horror from a spirit- 
medium ; a magnetic healer would have been in her eyes an 
emissary of the Evil One. But here on the Brighton 
Esplanade, within ten minutes' easy walk of the chapel in 
which she worshipped^ she had been raised to life by spirit- 
power, operating through the brain and hand of a fashionable 
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young woiidling, for whom, according to her minister^ 
eternal fire was moBt certainly in store. 

Not knowing how or whence the blessed power had reached 
her, she thanked the gentleman and lady for their kind 
attentions, and recognising them as the singers with whom 
she had been so charmed that very evening, she gave 
them her card, and requested them to dine with her any- 
evening except Wednesday (when she always went to 
chapel), at her sister's pleasant house in Brunswick Terrace. 

Having accepted her invitation for the ensuing Friday, as 
she was bent in their direction or they in hers, they walked 
along and chatted pleasantly about the concert and the 
current topics of the day. The chairman, half-intoxicated 
still, had been dismissed, and Mrs. Saltbum, lightly touching 
Signer Vulpi's arm, walked home between him and Berdia, 
as she had not walked for many a year. Feeling that some- 
thing eminently remarkable had occurred to her, she could 
not forbear asking her companions if they could o£fer any 
explanation of her sudden cure. She told them freely of her 
sufferings, her doctors, and the chronic nature of her ailment. 

Victor being a practical psychologist, and having studied 
electrical therapeutics in Vienna, might have enlightened her 
a little on the subject of her cure, had he been so disposed, 
but deeming it best to say nothing, as he had no desire to 
practise as a healer — ^he much preferred the concert-room and 
stage to the physician's office — ^he simply dropped the 
remark that a fright oftener cures than kills ; and so landing 
the regenerated woman at her door, and promising to keep 
their word and dine with her on Friday, the brother and 
sister took a stroll through Palmeira Square, as far as 
Western Road, and back through Brunswick Square, reached 
the Northwalk Hotel as the clock was striking midnight. 

They to sleep soundly the sleep of the just, untroubled by 
any thoughts of haunting spirits or devils appearing in the 
form of angels of light ; while poor Mrs. Saltbum, thoroughly 
imbued with Octavius Chapel theology, actually saw a spirit, 
and was afraid she had been in some miraculous way 
operated upon by the powers of evil. But she was cured, 
that was a fact, and when on the following Wednesday she 
walked to chapel without assistance, instead of being wheeled 
in a chair, she so astonished the pew-opener that she actually 
profaned the holy place by screaming : — 
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" Mercy me, ma*am I Is it you or your ghost I see ? " 

When the good woman heard with open -mouthed wonder 
the lady's narrative of how she was cured the previous 
evening, like all the others whose " science " or " religion," 
M'hichever it may he, teaches them to ignore everything 
which spiritual science and spiritual religion reveals, said : — 

'' Well, ma*am, frights does do wonders, and if you don't 
have a relapse you'll hless the day that chairman drove you 
home in liquor." 

Dr. Wentworth preached that evening on '^ Elijah and 
the Ravens," and in unfolding the meaning of his text, he 
remarked upon God's care for all His people in every age, 
and almost admitted the reality of modem mirades. 

80, when Friday evening came, and Signor Vulpi and 
Bertha took dinner, and spent the evening with Mrs. Salt- 
hum, she was full of explanations of her own mysterious and 
sudden recovery. 

*' But," said she to Victor, '' I have heard so much ahout 
Psychology, though I can't believe in it, that I really should 
be obliged to you to give me your experiences, if you have 
had any, connected with this singular subject In short, sir, 
pardon my impertinence, are you a Mesmerist ? — for I cannot 
dispossess myself of the belief that you had something to do 
with my recovery, as you were holding my hands and 
seemed to be rubbing my neck when I awoke from the faint ; 
and my special curiosity has been aroused by a statement a 
lady made to me llie other day, that her daughter was going 
into a rapid decline, and she is as certain as she is of her own 
existence, that you saved the girl's life by making magnetic 
passes over her.'' 

"Well," said Signor Vulpi, "I confess to having studied 
Mesmerism somewhat, and I know I'm what they call a 
powerful operator, as I've put many people to sleep and made 
them do lots of amusing things when they couldn't help them- 
selves ; and if I have done you or the young lady you mention 
any good, I'm sure I'm very happy to know it, though I have 
no intention whatever of setting up as a physician, as I am 
quite contented with my position as an actor and a singer." 

" Oh 1 Are you an actor ?" said Mrs. Saltburn, looking 
shocked. ''Dr. Wentworth says that theatres are all under the 
devil's immediate patronage, and this dear young girl, your 
sister, I understand, you don't mean to tell me you let her 
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go on the stage ? What do her parents say to it, may I 
inquire?" 

^' She has no parents in this life. I am her only natural 
guardian and protector. She has lived with an aunt who has 
shamefully abused her while I was abroad, until quite recently 
(I haven't been six months from Italy yet) ; but as to the 
theatre, we entirely disagree with Dr. Wentworth, for 
though there may be much evil unnecessarily mixed up with 
dramatic performances, yet plays and playhouses, in and of 
themselves, are no worse than drawing-room entertainments 
and private dinner parties. You can make harm of anything, 
even of church-going, if you so desire, as a church porch is 
sometimes a place of assignation ; but so long as my sister is 
with me, she will take no harm at the theatre or anywhere 
else ; and should I be taken from her, I have no more fear 
of her going wrong than I have of seeing black snow fall 
down from the clouds." 

" Well, I hope she will be kept in safety, but human 
nature is very frail, and the devil is so active." 

Mrs. Saltbum had no further time to continue her warn- 
ings against the life of an actress for a beautiful young woman, 
for a servant knocked hastily at the door, and effecting a 
hurried entrance, cried, appealing to Mrs. Saltbum :-— 

*' Oh ! do come up to the nursery at once, ma*am. Little 
Charlie has' fell into the fire and burnt himself awful. His 
hands are nearly burnt ofif, and he won't let me touch him." 

" Oh I Mr. Vulpi, would you mind coming up to see if you 
can do anything for the poor little fellow. His Mama is out, 
and I'm so helpless in case of illness." 

'^ Come up, too. Bertha," said her brother, in an instant turning 
to his sister, and knowing at once what was needed to be done. 

Poor little Charlie was screaming on the hearthrug, sufiPer- 
ing tortures. His hands were so burnt that Mrs. Saltbum 
almost fainted when she saw them, and shrieked to the 
servant to go for the doctor. But Victor said-^-* 

" It's quite unnecessary." » 

So taking the suffering child upon his knee, and breathing 
heavily on the wounded hands, he directed Bertha to get some 
cambric. This he spat upon, and when it was sufficiently mois- 
tened with water he put in his mouth and then communicated 
to the fabric, he wrapped it firmly round both hands, undressed 
the child himself and put him to bed, and to sleep in a giffy. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

'' Anastasib/* or the Resurrection. 

The little boy with the burnt hands slept peacefully all 
that Friday night, and woke next morning refreshed and 
quite well. Not a scar nor the slightest trace of a burn was 
to be found on the little dimpled fingers, which were so sadly 
swollen and mis-shapen the night before. 

Mrs. Saltbum was a woman who read her Bible. She 
never got up in the morning nor went to bed at night with- 
out perusing some portion of its contents, and when she read 
about the miraculous cures performed by Jesus and his im- 
mediate followers and successors, she often wondered why it 
was that the age of miracles had passed, when the Scriptures 
never predicted its passing away. She had had many 
conversations with her minister on the subject, and she was 
obliged to confess to herself that Dr. Wentworth gave her no 
consistent light on the subject at all. Fitful gleams of 
brightness she admitted he threw on the Sacred Record, but 
the light of his torch was very fitful, and seemed to reveal 
the contradictions and discrepancies in his theology, rather 
than anything else. 

For instance, he told her that the Bible was throughout 
literally true, and that Jesus literally opened the eyes of the 
blind, and the ears of the deaf, and the tongue of the dumb, 
and made the lame to walk uprightly ; and then he told her 
that we must understand that these things in oiir day 
referred to the spirit only. Thus he preached two directly 
opposing doctrines : one was that the miracles were to be 
understood literally, and that Jesus literally conferred his 
power upon his disciples that they might heal the sick as he 
had healed them; the other, that in order to draw any 
useful lessons from the Gospels, we must apply every state- 
ment to the soul, and refer it to our need of a Saviour. 

The Rev. Josephus Figtree, at the Countess of Huntfox's 
Chapel, was at that time delivering a course of Sunday 
evening sermons on " The Miracles as evidences of Chris- 
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tianity " ; and thongh lie waa very earnest and very eloquent, 
he entirely failed to clear away Dr. Wentworth's inconBis- 
tencies, and bo Mrs. Saltbum spent many uneasy hours in 
endeavouring to reconcile irreconcilable discrepancies. She 
even went so far as to attend the Unitarian Chapel, one 
Sunday evening at Bertha's urgent request, where she heard 
Dr. Frecklesby, a celebrated preacher from London, philoso- 
phize upon the Gospel, and inform his hearers that if the 
miracles were once literally performed, he knew of no reason 
why they might not be again, and if they were not taking 
place anywhere under any circumstances to-day, we might 
safely attach to them only a moral importance, and regard 
them in the letter as exaggerations of a bygone age, though 
they were no doubt originally intended to set forth the 
marvellous moral effectiveness of the work of some great 
Galilean reformer. 

Now this idea seemed half sceptical and half Sweden- 
borgian, and Dr. Wentworth classed Sceptics, Unitarians, 
Swedenborgians, and Spiritualists all together ; for though 
there was classification among the damned, all unbelievers 
being tied up in the proper bundle of tares to which they 
belonged, every one who was an unbeliever, in Dr. Went- 
worth's sense of unbeliever, would assuredly be lost for ever 
— nay, tormented for ever, was the correct expression. 

Mrs. Saltbum was very uneasy about Bertha and her 
brother ; they were so blasphemously sceptical. They lent 
her Mr. Portland's sermons ; and was not Mr. Portland the Lon- 
don heresiarch, who had been ignominiously cast out of the 
Established Church, for denying the Trinity and many other 
orthodox dogmas. Signor Yulpi's religious ideas were not 
religious at all, in Mrs. Saltburn's ears ; they were sceptical, 
mystical, philosophic, but though Theistic.. certainly they 
could not be called distinctively Christian; and Bertha 
shared these views — they were natural to her — and though 
she sang in a Catholic church, and enjoyed the music, the 
flowers, the vestments, the incense, the pictures, the statuary, 
the processions, dba, &c., she was a thorough little heretic — 
absolutely a rationalistic Freethinker, quite of the German 
type ; but, like her brother, with all an Italian's passionate 
love of art, music, poetry, and, in a word, beauty, in whatever 
form it might appear to her. 

She enjoyed listening to the burning eloquence of Father 
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Benedict, who sotnetimes preached in the great Music Hall in 
East Street, but while his monkish dress and glowing imagery 
faBcinated her, she picked his sermons to pieces and dissected 
his theology piecemeal, until the dogmatic part of it lay in 
ruins at her feet. She could enjoy the ritualistic performances 
at S. Athanasius's, where services were performed four times 
daily, and sometimes eight times on festivals, but to her 
mind there was a something lacking in it all, as people went 
to the Eucharist at 8 o'clock and returned home at 9, to 
swear at their servants because an e^^ was not cooked 
sufficiently, or a piece of toast was burned, or a sausage 
cooked rather more than it ought to have been. She was, 
therefore, quite prepared for the new light which was so soon 
to break in upon her. 

Bertha was one day summoned back to London very sud- 
denly. She received a telegram announcing the dangerous 
illness of her aunt, who was compelled to take to her bed. 
She must therefore return home instantly to superintend the 
house. Her brother was obliged to go over to France for a 
few weeks, to fulfil an engagement he was under to sing at 
th^ opening of the Autumn season in Paris. He very re- 
luctantly consented to let Bertha go back to London, but as 
she desired to return, and said she enjoyed being mistress of 
the house when her aunt was ill or away, he went up to town 
with her, and having engaged two excellent servants to divide 
the work between them, he started for the French metropolis 
after seeing Bertha comfortably ensconsed as mistress (no 
longer drudge) at 14, Silvern Terrace. 

The day after her brother's departure, she was walking in 
the neighbourhood of Govent Garden, when she was struck 
by some very large and conspicuous placards, announcing 
that Mrs. Lavinia Coral, from America, a ^^ trance medium," 
would lecture under influence of her spirit-guides in the Royal 
Athenaeum, High Holborn, the following Sunday evening 
at 7 o'clock, when her subject would be, " The Advantages of 
Spiritualism to the present and future Life." It was also 
stated that she would deliver an original poem upon a subject 
to be chosen by the audience. This announcement was 
something so entirely new to Bertha, that she at once re- 
solved to go next Sunday evening, and to go alone, as she saw 
she could get a good reserved seat for one shilling, by purchas- 
ing a ticket beforehand at a bookseller's, whose addreas was on 
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the placards. She went right off to the bookseller, and found 
him a polite and affable man, who kept a good-sised stationery 
shop in a main thoroughfare. So on Ihe following Sunday 
evening, she asked the young lady who had supplied her 
place at the Sacred Heart during her stay in Brighton, to 
officiate that evening, as she had a very pressing engagement 
elsewhere. 

It was a lovely evening in early autumn, and as she rode 
down Oxford Street in an open fly, she ruminated upou the 
possibilities of spirit-communion, and prayed earnestly that 
if it were possible for spirits to communicate with earth, that 
she might have an evidence of their power that very evening. 
And there in that London cab she solemnly vowed to conse- 
crate her life, her talents, everything she was and had, to 
enlightening the world on the subject of immortality, if she 
received any evidence of spirit-power that evening. 

The cab deposited her at the main entrance to the Athen- 
d&um, fully twenty minutes before the services commenced, 
so she had ample time to look about her, and take notes of 
the place and the people. In the stalls, immediately in front 
of her, sat her old friend Lady Armadale, accompanied this 
time by her husband, two nieces and a nephew. There, at a 
little distance from her ladyship, sat an intimate friend of 
several members of the Royal Family ; men of science, doc- 
tors of medicine and divinity, barristers, solicitors, journalists ; 
eminent representatives of all professions and trades were 
there in the reserved seats, while the remainder of the hall 
was crammed with a very respectable delegation from the 
middle and lower classes. 

The orgair commenced reverberating grandly through the 
hall, and leaning on the arm of Mr. Ayrtou Thistle, of the 
Psychological Institute, in Red Lion Square, gracefully 
walked the fair speaker, whom two thousand people had 
gathered from all parts of London to hear. 

Mrs. Lavinia Coral was at that time quite a young and 
very beautiful woman. Her golden ringlets hung in graceful 
clusters round her head, and fell charmingly on her perfectly 
symmetrical shoulders. Her face wore a rapt expression, as 
though she saw what' others could not see. Her dress was of 
the richest black velvet, relieved by choicest, real Valenciennes 
lace. At her breast and in her hair she wore fresh white 
camelias : these were her only omamentft. 
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This beautiful woman was a widow. She had loved her 
husband dearly, and had had one dear, little curly-headed 
boy, who was now in spirit life, and whom she could see in 
spirit in her husband*s arms, as she looked out into the space 
before her. No one looking at her could believe that she was 
other than pure and holy, as she was, though a newspaper 
wag, a scurrilous penny-a-liner, had endeavoured to sell the 
BilUngzgatt Dnst-pan, by attributing to her a few of the vices 
of the women with whom he associated, and by whom he 
judged the rest of womankind. 

A hymn was given out, and sung heartily by the assembly, 
Bertha singing as lustily as though she were in her usual 
singing-pew in church, and delighting all around her, who 
wondered who the young lady might be who was alone, un- 
attended at a large gathering. 

The hymn ended, Mr. Thistle read from Ezekiel, the much- 
controverted chapter which gives us an account of dry bones 
rising up at the command of the spirits, and becoming a 
great multitude of living men and women. The organ played 
a selection from the " otahat Mater,'' and then Mrs. Coral 
arose, and clasping her hands before her, with upturned eyes, 
pronounced a heart-touching invocation. 

How poor and mean in Bertha*s ears sounded the liturgies 
and litanies droned out by curates, after this fresh, beautiful 
effusion, which seemed in itself so perfect an aspiration and 
inspiration. 

A second hymn was sung, and then the address, or, as it 
was correctly styled, oration, commenced. Such a flood of 
eloquence Bertha had never heard in all her life. Words 
flowed in rivers from the lips of this remarkable woman. 
They assumed a thousand charming shapes, as they vied with 
each other as to which should bear the palm, as they threw 
themselves into the most graphic forms, delineating the sub- 
lime realities of the immortal world. Not one was out of 
place, not one was an interpolation, not one could have been 
omitted without marring the beauty of the whole effect. 
* An hour glided by, during which Bertha was rapt as in a 
trance of ecstacy. The sweet, melodious accents died away ; 
the lovely speakcfr resumed her seat amid thunderous applause, 
which, however, was instantly checked, as the lady's guides 
objected to such noisy demonstrations at a spiritual gathering. 
Another hymn was sung, and then the president requested 
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some members of the audience to send up subjects to be voted 
upon b^ all present ; stating that the one receiving a ma- 
jority of votes by show of hands, would be taken by the 
speaker as the theme upon which the poem should be impro- 
vised. 

The choice fell on " Anastasis, or the Resurrection." 
Instantly the lady rose, and from her lips a poem fell, which 
might have been the despair of Milton, Byron, Shelley, Burns, 
or any of the men whose poems live as their everlasting me- 
moriaL Some people who understood nothing of the art of 
versification, and many who were frightfully angry because 
Mrs. Coral as far excelled them every way as a star excels a 
tallow candle, pronounced their criticisms on Mrs. Coral's 
efforts, said she learnt them, and that parties in her audience 
were in collusion with her. Others compared her to the 
improvisatori of Italy, and marvelled at her gift, but could 
not trace it to any spiritual source. While the envious, and 
the jealous, and ike spiteful — who are always ready to pooh- 
pooh what is so far above their level, that they can no more 
appreciate it than blind people appreciate colour, or than deaf 
people distinguish sounds — in their superior wisdom called 
the poems " bosh " and "doggrell rhyme." But what wouldn't 
they have given could they only have written such "bosh," or 
composed such " doggrell ? " 

Bertha being a sensitive, intelligent, mediumistic girl, 
ready and anxious to receive the light from whatever quarter 
it might come, had no theories or hypotheses to interpose 
between her spirit and the sunshine. She therefore went out 
of the hall " filled with the spirit," eagerly waiting for some 
sign or token which might convince her that the spirits had 
chosen her as one of those favoured instruments, who, like 
Mrs. Coral, might travel all over the civilized lands of earth, 
and lead the starving multitudes of famishing souls, who were 
nibbling away at the husks which had covered the wheat of 
the spirit in bygone centuries, to exchange this dry and un- 
nutritious fare for the living bread which, like heavenly mttnna, 
fell daily from the spirit spheres, and only wanted picking np 
and eating, that the hunger of the spirit might be appeased, 
and the inner man made strong to fulfil the tasks of life, in 
view of a glorious, useful, and progressive career hereafter. 
Mrs. Coral's words had met every need of Bertha's nature. 
They had burned like fire, not only ijnto her brain, but even 
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into her heart. They had enlisted her affections and con- 
Tinced her intellect, and from that moment she knew where 
to seek for that reconciliation between the reason and the 
emotions, which popular theology so utterly failed to supply. 

Arriving. home just as the boarders were all at supper, 
shortly after 9 o'clock, she told them about the beautiful wo- 
man she had heard lecture, and repeated sentence after sen- 
tence of the magnificent oration to which sh^ had listened 
with such intense profit and delight, when a sudden burst of 
inspiration came upon her, and she poured out streams of 
poetry and prose, with all the grace and fire of some great 
Athenian orator of old. And then this untutored girl sat 
down and ate her supper, rubbing her eyes, and wondering 
what she had been saying or doing. 

She had been in a spiritual trance ; she had electrified her 
audience, many of whom knew positively that such qIq- 
quence, such improvisation, was utterly beyond her reach in 
her oidinary estate. They were amazed, and great fear fell 
upon some of them. They dreaded this mysterious power, 
wnile yet they were captivated and fascinated by it; and 
until long after midnight did this suddenly-developed modern 
pythoness speak both prose and poetry, which, when compared 
with the best standard works extant, gained much and lost 
nothing by the contrast. 

From that hour Bertha was an inspired teacher. She still 
sang, and sang divinely. She comprehended now the mystery 
attached to her song. Her mother spoke through her, and 
told how she had made her daughter sing at Knaresbrook, 
in church, and at the oratorio. She declared also that the 
mysterious tenor had been on earth her brother, and that he 
was constantly assisting Signor Vulpi, and that in this way 
might they account for the wondrous similarity between the 
voice of Victor and the imseen. She predicted for Bertha a 
marvellous career. She sketched in outline the chequered 
future which lay before her beloved and only daughter, but 
wisely and mercifully withheld the story of the bitter trials 
and grievous loss, which must form part of her daughter's 
preparation for a high and holy mission. 

From this day forward, Bertha was even more a wonder 
than before. Every drawing-room opened to her ; her 
lectures, her poems, her singing were the delight of all who 
heard her. 
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Her brother, on his return from Paris, gladly esponsed the 
Spiritual Cause. He sympathized most heartily with hfs 
sister's gift, and every night," from 11.80 till 12.30, the 
brother and sister held a iSance alone by themselves in an ' 
upper chamber. Tliey were so much in harmony, that they 
formed a perfect circle without the introduction of any 
foreign element What iSances those were ! What wonder- 
ful revelations of things past, present, and to come were 
given to these two, who held intercourse with the invisibles 
so regularly in the night watches. 

Victor's gift of healing became so wonderfully developed, 
that ladies of rank and fashion would come to him and kneel 
at his feet, and o£fer him the most fabulous remuneration if 
he would go to their houses and heal their sick. And he did 
so, growing stronger and handsomer himself all the while. 
Perhaps he himself was somewhat proud and selfish ; per- 
haps he cared for grandeur and display more than for aught 
besides; but be ttas as it may, he was a very angel of 
healing in the households into which he entered ; and if he 
did receive material compensation, showered upon him with 
princely munificence by those whom he had rescued from 
the grave, the spiritual power which operated through him 
was so mighty and benign in its effects, that a princely ran- 
som would have been but meagre offering for deliverance, not 
only from the jaws of death, which are not so dreadful to 
those who know that they will reach a happier state beyond 
death, but from the terrible burden of a life of constant, un- 
alleviated pain. 

One poor woman had a cancer in her breast She had had 
three surgical operations performed by the best London 
physicians. Her strength was failing daily, her sufferings 
were constant and terrific, and she grew rapidly worse under 
the best medical and surgical treatment her friends could 
possibly obtain for her. She was a widow, with an only 
child dependent on her for everything. Hearing of Signor 
Vulpi, she went to him as the Syro-Phoenecian woman of old 
went to Jesus, believing that he alone could cure her. He 
and Bertha at that time had taken an elegant suite of apart- 
ments in the Hotel de ViUe, in the Haymarket The lady 
climbed the few stairs to the office, with faltering steps, and 
asked for suite seven on the grand floor. Arriving there, she 
was told that the Signor was to sing in ** Semiramide " at 
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Covent Garden that evening, and that he would see and con> 
verse with no one, no matter how argent their business, 
during the afternoons preceding his heaviest performances. 

He was really in his bath at the time, and was, of course, 
quite invisible. Bertha was lying down also, as she had to 
sing that evening with her brother in " Semiramide." The 
little Italian boy, however, coaxed with half-a-crown, ran 
upstairs and told his master that a lady who was dying 
wanted him to cure her, and that she was in the drawing- 
room, and wouldn't go away. So ordering the boy to fetch 
him a thin merino undershirt, he put it on, and kept it on 
hitn for five minutes, and then breathed heavily upon it, and 
wrapped it in a piece of paper which he held between his 
hands, to convey into it his magnetism; giving the boy 
directions to tell the lady, immediately she went home, to 
throw away all the doctor's medicine, to take a warm bath, 
and put on this undershirt, and call at the hotel without 
having removed it, at 2.30 the following afternoon. The 
lady went away astonished, and somewhat piqued and disap- 
pointed at not being able to have an interview with the 
mysterious healer. 

Next day at 2.30 she expected surely to see the singular 
young man, if only to express her gratitude and wonder at 
the help she had receiyed already ; for from the very moment 
the shirt had touched her sMn, her pains began to subside. 
She had slept soundly all night, without one of those 
debilitating sleeping draughts she had been obliged to have 
regular recourse to for many months past. But the Signor 
was again invisible, and this time she was waited upon by a 
female servant, who conducted her to a dressing-room in 
which a large bath-tub stood, and where there was also !» 
blazing fire. 

'* Signor Vulpi requests you to get into this bath, when 
you have undressed, and orders you to burn the shirt he gave 
you yesterday. Whilst you are taking your bath, he will 
prepare another for you to wear till to-morrow.'* 

The lady obeyed, though she felt annoyed at Victor's 
repeated refusals to see her. 

Ten consecutive days she came, and took the bath and 
burnt the shirt and put on the fresh one, tiU her insatiable 
curiosity to see her benefactor could no 16nger be repressed. 
So asking the attendant where Signor Vulpi sang, she sold 
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lier a half-guinea ticket for the Opera, " Faust," in which 
Signer Vulpi was to take the part of Mephtstophiles, on the 
following evening. 8he had so much improved in health 
and strength during the past ten days, that she felt quite 
equal to an evening^s dissipation. But what was her surprise 
when she saw her benefactor in the rdle of Satan ? Of 
course, he was so completely transformed, that she went away 
without the remotest idea of what he was really like. Cer- 
tainly his voice was wonderful ; that he was tall and strong 
and beautifully formed she could see at a glance ; but it di(l 
seem rather awful to go to the theatre, and see her invisible 
physician playing the part of the great enemy of souls. 

Bertha, in Margnerita, entranced her. She longed to 
embrace the fairy creature, and, if she was motherless, give 
her a home with her ; but from this satanic brother she felt 
rather a shrinking away in fear, and was positively afraid to 
put on the shirt he gave her when she called at the hotel 
next morning. But she was improving and gaining strength 
so rapidly, that she dared not risk the consequences of dis- 
obedience to his Satanic majesty's commands. 

Three weeks elapsed, and then she saw her physician. It 
was at a grand evening, operatic concert, among the leading 
artistes of the day. He was to sing Cuj%iB Animam, an 
aria from " Faust," and, his greatest gem of all, Incar- 
natus, from Mozart's " Twelfth Mass." 

Several of the artistes had appeared and left the stage, and 
then the celebrated tenor made his dehiitf a handsomer young 
man the Greeks never imagined, when they gave Adonis and 
Apollos to the world of art. Mrs. Foghorn was captivated, 
entranced. This gorgeous swell, gleaming with diamonds 
worth at least several thousands of pounds, w^as, then, the 
mysterious, unseen being to whom she owed her rapid and 
now almost perfect recovery ; and as she listened to his voice, 
and gazed upon the many lights and flowers which illumined 
and decked the ample stage, it really seemed to her as 
though the angels came to earth as truly as when they spake 
with the patriarchs of old, or showed themselves to faitliful, 
weeping women on the morning of the resurrection. 

And who, that has read the Bible, has failed to remark 
that the angels in olden time appeared frequently as young 
men ? The illusion was perfect Mrs. Foghorn now began 
to understand the secret of her cure. She little guessed that 
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while the young man in question was only an ordinary 
human being, so far as virtues went, that he was to a large 
extent, unknown to himself, the agent of powers invisible, 
who operated through his powerful will and magnificent 
phi/iique^ upon the debilitated frames of many suffering 
creatures, who flew for relief where they heard that others 
h%d obtained it, too weak and ill to question anything so long 
as they received benefit. 

Mrs. Foghorn went again and again to the hotel, but never 
saw the Signor until the day when she announced her com- 
plete recovery. Not a vestige of the disease remained upon 
her skin or in her system. Her flesh had become whole and 
white again, as the flesh of a little child. 

This modern miracle was but one out of hundreds per* 
formed by Signor Vulpi, under spiritual influence. When- 
ever his patients were afflicted with disagreeable or infectious 
disorders, he never set his eyes upon them until they were 
completely cured. He, therefore, avoided all that painful 
contact with disease, which is not only so distressing to a 
sensitive person, but which often vitiates the healer, and 
causes a repugnance to the work of healing to arise in the 
nunds of many. 

Perhaps those who go among the sick and mingle closely 
with them, may be often the more sympathetic and humane. 
Signor Vulpi was no piece of moral perfection, no saint, no 
hermit, only a very strong, handsome, magnetic young man, 
possessed of mesmeric and mediumistic powers, equalled by 
very few, and surpassed by no one, whom we have ever met 
or of whom we have heard. 

Let no reader of this narrative scoff at the idea of healing 
by a magnetized shirt, and then profess faith in the Christian 
New Testament, where we are told that handkerchiefs and 
aprons, from the bodies of apostles, were laid upon the sick, 
and they recovered. The science of spiritual and magnetic 
healing was studied in the early Church, and has never been 
entirely lost sight of in the Church of Rome. It has been 
reserved for the Protestant Reformation to so deform 
religion, that the very powers confeiTed by Christ upon hid^ 
followers, should be regarded either as evidences of diabolism 
or imposture. Is it wonderful that we need a renaUzance of 
religion in its purer forms to-day, and that to thwart the 
dogmatic Atheism and arrogant assumptions of utterly un- 
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epiritual parsons and ministers, the Spirit-world is opening 
np the mysteries of immortal life to a world of aching hearts 
and suffering frames, and that through the most iniprohable 
instrumentalities, the divine gift of healing is being again 
outpoured. 

But in the case of Bertha's brother, some will object, that 
be was not a person who devoted himself to the service of 
God and man. Was he not a fashionable young man of the 
y^orld, who cared immensely about his own appearance, 
creature comforts, and social standing ? The answer to every 
objector is merely this : The powers celestial are far more 
ready to give than we are to receive. The angels of healing 
have to be positively kicked out, or they will come in and 
work through human channels for humanity's relief. They 
stand knocking at every door, and pushing against it with all 
their might, and only when patent locks and keys, and the 
most forn;iidable and resistful of bars and bolts are employed, 
do the patient angels turn away in sadness, and mourn as 
Christ mourned over Jerusalem, because the world will not 
be blessed. A gay, handsome, arrogant, good natured, 
though fiery person may harbour no ill-will against a 
suffering world at large ; may have no vested interest in 
medical monopoly ; may have no aversion to the thought of 
angels, and no disinclination to do good, at lea^t if it can be 
(^one without inconvenience to self. Such a. caste of mind 
may not be of the most self- sacrificing type, nor tbe most 
zealous in the prosecution of a holy cause, but wherever 
bigotry and pig-headed obstinacy are absent, the supreme 
powers can overcome the rest And thus the idol of the 
concert -room and lyric stage, the gifted and beautiful Adonis, 
was used by angels just as truly as was his apparently more 
spiritual sister. 

We must leave them here for awliile ; continuing their 
united work of singing and healing, acting and teaching, . 
and follow the thread of their strange and wonderful ex- 
periences into the realm of experimental research in the 
direction of those singular and much- abused physical mani- 
festations, which, though often sullied, have been the means 
of convincing multitudes of the realities hereafter. 
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CHAPTER X. 
An Evening with the Spirits. 

One evening, a few weeks after Bertha's mediumistic 
powers had so suddenly and singularly developed, through 
the lecture of Mrs. Lavinia Coral, Lady Armadale had said 
to Bertha : — 

" Now, my dear, when you were paying me a visit a year 
ago, I scarcely dared to mention to you our belief in 
Spiritualism : indeed, I may say, our knowledge of its truths. 
Perhaps you may have heard denunciations of its claims by* 
partisans and bigots, and you may have read the utter non- 
sense which sometimes finds its way into popular prints ; but 
I and several of my friends have for many years past investi- 
gated thoroughly in our own house. The late and much 
revered Professor Gregorius was an earnest advocate of 
Spiritualism, and his widow to-day is an avowed upholder of 
its truths. Indeed, I may say that the really eminent 
people of our day never think of denouncing us ; they leave 
that for the wags to do. Huskly is an Agnostic, I suppose ; 
Vestly, and Tinnail take about the same ground. The 
Dietetic Society has pronounced in favour of us. Wall- 
house and Croope, and Vertshume — oh ! and a host of other 
grandees in the scientific world, have said plainly, and in 
print, for that matter, that we've hit the right nail on the 
head. Gasbag, in the United States, never went to a sSance 
in his life, where anything took place, and he said we were 
aU fools and idiots ; but when the lunatic committees sent in 
their reports, they found the Hell-fire Association had done 
far more in a month than we had in twenty years to fill the 
asylums. And, talking about America, why, roundly 
speaking, everybody's a Spiritualist over there; at least, 
everbody worth knowing. The editor of the London 
Inquttttor, professing to be a liberal-minded man, made him- 
self the laughing-stock of the country the other day by 
telling his readers they ought to cut everybody who pre- 
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tended to be a medium. I know I cat off my fivepence a 
week to the InqutntoVy and bo did a lot more of my friends, 
pretty sharp j and we now take the Two-edged Pruning' 
knife^ which is only three-halfpence, and has got five times 
as much matter in it worth reading'. So the inquisitorial 
editor pulled the wool off .his own head by his uppishness. 
I must say I have no disrespect for Unitarianism. I never 
heard a man in my life in the pulpit I liked so well as Rev* 
Jacobus Martindale, , and when he .preached at Portman 
Street Little, I used to go as regularlv as the clock at 1L15 
pn a Sunday morning. But some oi the Unitarians are muffs^ 
and the editor of the Inquisitor is one of the thickest-hided 
rhinoceroses I ever met in all my bom days." 

Lady Arn^adale, as ,the reader will gather, was one of those 
ladies who knew she had a title and position, and thus could 
speak her mind freely, without fearing ostracism from polite 
society, by reason , of her blunt, heterodoxy. The tirade 
against the Jnquintor wOuld prbbably never liave been 
poured into Eertha'a ears, bad she not just, l^en dining with 
a Unitarian, who put the editor almos^tas higli as the Catho- 
lics put the Pope;. a;nd Lady^rmadale was as tpie to the 
essential principles of FrecKeligion as she was to her own 
dearly -beloved, and much-abused Spiritualism, which she so 
enthusiastically defended whenever a. gpod opportunity was 
presented.. But she was neither a fanatic por a bore. She 
knew when to keep silence and when to speak, and thongl^ 
perhaps, her besetting sin was rashness, or impetuosity, noonf 
who had much dealing with her ever ^poke of h^r as otb^r 
than a very calm^ clear, long-beaded woman, when she was 
no^ excite^.; and her exciten^ent always abated whenever 
anything, was on the tapi^ which needed her careful ana 
deliberate action or judgment.. . • / 

. On this particular occasion she had juist been to a most re- 
markable siance in Gurzon Street, at the rei^idence, of JSlrp. 
Enphemia Damocles. This lady, who y^t^a Q.^te a leadfji* ^ 
the fashionable world, had recently become interested in. spirit 
phenomena, through the, mediumahip of Mr, Wilh^lm Egbert, 
a young German, who hafl come to London partly for, his 
health and partly to perfect himself in. the English language. 
. Mr. Egbert was quite a yofing fellow, pot over t\^enty ; 
not very tall, not very stout, not very anything. He was, ij* 
short, an every-day young man. H6 had brown hair, and 
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brown eyes, and a small moustache, and rather a sallow com- 
plexion. He was fairly educated, well-behaved, gentlemanly 
in his bearing, nnpretending and evidently unsophisticated. 
This young man was living iat Clapham, and had been invited 
to Grrosvenor Square to spend a few days at Lady Arma- 
dale's, that she and her friends might have a thoroughly good 
opportunity of proving the genuineness of his mediumship; 
about which so much had been said, both in private conversa- 
tion and through the Organs of the Movement, which had filled 
their columns week after week with glowing accounts of the 
stupendous marvels which took place nightly in his presence. 
Lady ' Armadale objected to top frequent sittings ; she 
knew tiiat they impairec^ a medium's health. She also en- 
deavoured to counteract the influence of monetary considera- 
tions, as they bore upon the exercise of spiritual g^fts, as much 
as possible. She sincerely deprecated the atrocious practice 
of selling spirit phenomena, and * knew full well how utterly 
impossible It is for mediums to command or promise pheno- 
mena, as so much depends upon conditions', with the nature 
of which even the most advanced investigators are still quite 
at Sea. But Lady Armadale somehow or other always got 
surprising results in her little library, where ike fiances wer^ 
always held. This room was not my lady's boudoir : it walb 
her literary and ' spiritual sanctum, whither she -^ould resort 
when she was in a studious frame of mind, or had impbrtani 
letters to write. She rarely threw it bp6n except for very 
select fiind strictly private spiritual gatherings, and then about 
9.30 p.m., after dinner was cleared away and the after-dinner 
chat was over, she and her few invited guests would retiri 
iiitd the privacy 'of this sanctum with the medium, whom she 
always invited to dinner, and treated as a friend of the family. 
**'' One Sunday evening, she decided to have a very special 
sSance with Mr. Egbert, at 10 o'clock. Her friends could 
go to church if they liked, at 7 ; she would of course not miss 
hearing Mrs. Coral, who was speaking for several consecutive 
Sundays in the Caveblock Rooms, in Moorhouse Street. She 
also desired Mrs. Coral's presence, but the kdy in question,^ 
after her Sunday duties, was too tired to go anywhere ex- 
cept to a cup of co£Pee, and then t6 bed ; so Bet tha had not 
the pleasure of meeting' as yet the lady whom she looked 
iipon as the most marvellous and beautiful specimen of female 
humanity, it had ever been her privilege to hear and see 
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Bertha had heard and read several of Mrs. CoraFs trancd 
addresses by this time, and each one made a more |»'ofound 
impression upon her than the last ; so, with her own experien;. 
ces in inspiration, she was quite prepared for some of the mar- 
vels she was to witness on that Sunday evening in Lady 
Armadale's library. 

As it was a special festival at the Sacred Heart, Bertha 
was obliged to be at church till 9 p'clock that evening ; and 
her brother had been also specially secured for the solemnities 
of the gorgeous feast So about 9.30, Signor Vulpi and his 
sister arrived at Grosvenor Square, just after Lady Arma- 
dale's carriage had deposited her and two or three friends^ 
whopi she had discovered and invited at the Gaveblock Rooms. 

Mrs. Coral had been unusually eloquent and impressive 
that evening. She had thronged the hall with eager lis- 
teners for some time past, but never before had she seemed 
to take the audience quite so near to the gates of pearl, 
which lead to the golden streets. During her discourse she 
had been made to say, that the time had already come for 
wonders transcending those of days of yore, and that even 
that night, within gunshot of Westminster Abbey, events 
would transpire which would demonstrate the existence of 
the soul beyond the grave, as all the sermons preached withm 
that venerable pile since its erection, one thousand years ago, 
had entirely failed to do. 

Lady Armadale was on the tip-toe of expectation. Mr. 
Egbert had sat next her at the lecture, and though he ap- 
peared to sleep profoundly, she had detected a deep spiritual 
trance ; and sometimes she had felt the invisible power pull- 
ing away at her as though she grasped the electrodes attached 
to a galvanic battery, whose strongest electrical current was 
pouring its force into her whole system. These were pre- 
monitions of an extra good $Sance 

Lady Bun, Lord Clarence Clyves, Hon. Mrs. Viceroy, Mr. 
and Mrs. Camomile, and Miss Straw were the only invited 
guests, besides Victor and Bertha. Refreshments were ready 
and waiting in the breakfast room : a light, cold collation, 
of the simplest and most delicious nature, served with 
ca/e an lait, was thought the best repast for. the occasion. 
Fruit and cake were plentiful^ but there was no meat on the 
table ; heavier food for those who desired it would be served 
at midnight, when the sSafice had ended. 
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Lady Ban was a pleasant, middle-aged lady, very well 
connected and very intellectual. Lord Clarence Clyvefi was a 
man of forty, or thereabouts, who had spent fifteen years in 
India, and had delved as deeply as circumstances permitted 
into Hindoo Theosophy. Hon. Mrs. Viceroy was a pleasant, 
affable little body, over sixty, who made you feel at home the 
moment you were in her presence. Mr. and Mrs. Camomile 
were irreproachable neighbours, but had never sat in a spirit 
circle before, 'though they had read the Pruning -Knife, and 
attended Mrs. CoraVs lectures. Miss Straw was a writing 
medium, though a strict Swedenborgian, and a very precise 
maiden lady, not far off fifty. 

Bertha was seated next the medium on one side, and Lady 
Armadale sat by him on the other. Victor and Bertha sang 
a duet charmingly, and then the influence which inspired the 
young lady caused her to offer a sublime invocation, then very 
softly and sweetly they all sang a hymn in unison : '' Angels 
of Light." The medium was by this time deeply entranced 
and breathing heavily. Suddenly, with all hands upon the 
table, it rose at least three feet from the floor. All hands 
being upon it, the sitters had to get up out of their chairs. 
-Signor Vulpi was as strong as a young elephant, and used all 
his force to keep the table down, but it still continued rising 
till it neared the ceiling ; all hands being kept upon it till 
the sitters had to stand upon their chairs to keep them 
upon it : then slowly descending as it rose, it again settled it- 
self quietly on the floor. Then after the lapse of a minute or 
so, it began to tilt, swaying to and fro like a vessel in a storm, 
till Ave loud raps, heard somewhere upon or under it, an- 
nounced the readiness of the operating spirits to converse with 
the sitters by means of the alphabet. 

The first message was from a brother of the hostess, who 
often came to her and gave her valuable advice on business 
. and domestic matters. The next was from a cousin of Lord 
Cly ves*, who had passed away in India, a young and beauti- 
ful woman to whom he had been engaged, and whom lie 
would certainly have married had not death interposed. The 
tears coursed down his cheeks as the name was accurately 
. spelt — a long, curious name — Isabella Claudine Monroe 
Clifford, a combination which it would have been highly im- 
probable for the medium to hit upon. Then the Camomiles 
received tests which astounded them. Last of all, Bertha was 
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addressed, and that by a spirit professing to be an aunt. 
Briclget Hannah' Maria Mary Anne Jane James was spelt out. 
Every one at the table thought the spirits were making fun 
with^hem, if the spirits had anything to do with such a string 
of names. Bertha certainly could recognise no such aunt, 
but the spirit persisted in declaring her identity and relation- 
ship. " I am your aunt/' was spelt out again, " I went to 
spirit-life from Oxfield, in 1 856, two years before you were 
bom ; your mother and 1 were not friends ; look at the 
register when you get home, and you will find mfe there." 

Bertha, knowing nothing whatever of such a peculiarly- 
named S*elative, could not suppress an audible smile, while the 
gentlemen at the table were literally convulsed with laughter. 
This seemed to annoy the spirit, and so the movements 
ceased, and the medium awoke feeling rather drowsy, but 
not much exhausted, as the circle liad been harmonious. 

It was by that time 11.30, but so anxious were the sitters 
to witness inaterialization, that the medium was implored, if 
not too tired, to sit behind the curtain and await such yet 
more startling evidences of spirit power, as mi^ht be given. 

As materializations, or, as they were often called, form 
manifestations, had taken place oftener than Seldom in that 
same room. Lady Armadale had arranged a curtain^ so that 
a recess was formed, which answered as a cabinet or kind of 
laboratory for the spirits, in the seclusion and darkness of 
which they could make ready the appearances which were 
often shown at the aperture. Mr. Egbert was not very strong, 
aiid therefore it was thought advisable not to let "him sit too 
long for these exhausting phenomena, which draw so heavily 
on a sensitive's vitality. 

Bignor Vhlpi expressed a desire to sit next the curtains, as* 
he was rather sceptical, and had, moreover, the opinion that if 
good, healthy magnetism was needed to assist the spirits, he 
would be sure to supply it. Mr. Egbert slightly demurred, 
as Victor was rather a formidable-looking person, and in these 
days of " spirit-grabbers," mediums cannot be too cai'eful as 
to whom they allow to sit near them in a circle. Victor also 
expressed a desire to search the medium and the cabinetj 
if such a proceeding should receive the sanction of the me- 
dium and Lady Armadale. 

At this her ladyship almost lost her temper, and said if 
Signor Vulpi wanted to strip people to see that they had no 
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masks and dresses under their clothes, he might do it in his 
own house, but he certainly should not in hers. However, if 
he wanted to go behind the curtains he could do so, and he 
might also go into the rooms behind, above, and below, to 
satisfy himself that there were no means of egress and ingress 
other than the one by which he entered. 

Having rather . taken offence at Lady Armadale's reproof, 
he was not in the best of humours when he seated himself by 
the cabinet, with a sort of " You can't cheat me " expression 
on his rather fierce though very, handsome countenance. Ber- 
tha was sweetness itself, and did her best to pour oil upon 
the troubled waters, which she quickly succeeded in doing 
by passing under influence, and improvising a most 
charming little poem on three subjects suggested by persons 
in the room : one of which was the rather unpoetic topic of 
" humbug," growled out by her brother, much to Lady A.'s 
displeasure. However, the poem softened down all asperities, 
rounded away all angularities, and left the company in the 
best possible frame of mind to duly appreciate the evidence 
so soon to be presented to them. 

Scarcely had Bertha's accents died away, when a soft, rus- 
tling noise was heard at the aperture, and instantly a beauti- 
ful little figure, gracefully draped in snowy r(»bes, stood before 
the awe-struck and delighted spectators. 

" Oh, my darling little chenib I it t» you, Gertie," 

Exclaimed Mrs. Camomile, as she darted from her seat, and 
would have seized the lovely little form in her caressing arms ; 
but Lady Armadale, knowing how dangerous it is to the 
medium for sitters to touch the forms without permission, 
gently held her back, and addressing the little form said,— 

" May this lady touch you ? " 

Three raps answered " Yes " from the cabinet, and Mrs. 
Camomile, with the tears streaming down her cheeks, softly 
touched the little head, and caressed the raven locks, and 
looked deeply and steadily into the hazel eyes, exclaiming . — 

" Yes I it is my child. There can be no deception here." 

And then, falling down upon her knees, and kissing the 
little cheeks, and putting the little arms around her neck, she 
fervently thanked the great Framer of all nature and her law:), 
that so perfect a demonstration of life immortal had been 
vouchsafed to cheer her bereaved heart ; for she had never 
been quite the happy woman again, she had been before her 
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only child, her little darling 0«rtie, had been called, at four 
years of age, to swell the raaks of the immortala. 

Mr. Camomile came gently np, and touched the little head, 
and then the viaiou faded, and the fonn was gone. 

Lights were called for, supper (though it was 1 a.in.) was 
freely partaken of by medium and sitters alike. Only Mrs. 
Camomile sat rapt and pensive, and' as she walked home (only 
a few steps) leaning on her hnsband'e arm, in the aweet, freah, 
small hours of the morning, she vowed a vow, which in all 
her after life she sacredly kept, as onr tale will prove as we 
proceed. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Testambntibus. 

After the events recorded in our last chapter, our readers 
will no doubt be curious to kpow whether the seven-named 
auDt, who reported herself at Lady Armadale's table, was 
really any relative of Bertha's, or only one of those wander- 
ing influences who often perplex honest inquirers by the mis- 
leading nature of the poor results, which seem to be the best 
they are capable of accomplishing. 

One fine morning, Bertha had gone out with her brother 
for a drive in an open carriage. They had not been out 
more than an hour, when the sky suddenly became overcast, 
find soon the rain descended in torrents, soaking the occupants 
of the open chmot, before they could hail a cab or reach any 
shelter. 

When they got home, they were wet to the skin, and as it 
was a rainy, disagreeable November day, the wetting was 
very uncomfortable, and likely to produce serious results, 
unless a complete change in wearing apparel, was immediately 
effected. Going upstairs into, a large store-room at Silvern 
Terrace, where Bertha kept her trunks, and where a lot of old 
things were stored away, to fetch an old alpaca dress which 
she meant to put on, she accidently caught sight of an old, 
brownish -yellow book which had fallen from a shelf in the 
cupboard. Picking it up, what was her astonishment to find 
the following inscription on the title : — '* Bridget Hannah Maria 
Mary Anne Jane James, her book. The gift of her loving 
sister Charlotte, on her birthday, July 25, 1837." 

Here thdn was proof positive of the existence of the mys- 
terious seven-named aunt. Bushing downstairs with the book 
in her hand, she burst unceremoniously into her brother's 
room, where he was dressing, exclaiming : — 

" What do you think I've found?" 

" How can I tell, you little vixen ; you're always hunting 
up some old rubbish, and wanting me to admire it, as though 

N 
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it were some old relic from Herci^laneum or Pompeii, or some 
other dust-hole over which people go mad now-a-days. I 
never had any desire to keep an old curiosity shop, and as to 
old china, give me the newest you can possibly buy, I say. 
What I tiiat nasty, filthy old book. Take it away I I won't 
touch it ! you know I hate nastiness. Never bring such an 
old piece of infection near me again, or I'll bum it quicker 
than you can cry, and tliat's quick enough when your old 
rubbish is assailed. Why I mercy, girl, what is it you want 
me to look at ? ' Come and curl my hair for me, and throw 
that thing in the fire. The rain has made my hair as straight 
as a lamp-post, and straight hair I do abominate. I'd rather 
wear a wig any day, and have a bald head at once, than have 
my head covered with tow, like that Yankee fdlow at the 
theatre, whose hair looks like a marriage between some old 
straw and a tallow candle.'* 

" Do be quiet,'* shrieked Bertha, quite out of patience. 
" Your vanity and fussiness are enough to make a dog sick. 
Just leave your hair alone, can't you, and listen to me, or 
look at that book, aiid see if that don't confirm something we 
were told last Sunday night at Lady Armadale's. 

Victor reluctantly allowed Bertha to hold the book under 
his eyes, while he read the long, curious combination of naities, 
and then. " from her sister Charlotte." 

" Why, that's the old dragonness, Sweetgeese, isn't it? Her 
name's Charlotte. Well, any way, if we can get hold of this 
sister we shall find out some of the family secrets, no mistake, 
and I must say I'm curious to know more about this Mrs. 
Sweetgeese, though I know more than is to her credit already. 
Let's have a sitting this afternoon, here in my ix)om, where 
it's warm and cozy, and we can be to ourselves. We may 
hear something which it will be to our advantage to find out; 
and let's tackle the Sweetgeese at lunch, and see if she don't 
Hame up like an infuriated rooster, when she finds you've got 
that book in your possession." 

The luncheon bell rang shortly after, and the brother and 
sister, with fan and mischief sparkling in their eyes, took 
their seats at table. 

Though Victor had a suite of rooms at the hotel, he stiH 
kept on his room at Silvern Terrace, and Bertha divided her 
time also between the two establishments. 

The five Tavemsbys were at the table ; the old lady !fi 
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a very dirty cap, and with her lank, mangey-looking curls 
fearfully draggled and straggling. Beatrice, Alicia, Amelia, 
and Mary had jnst come in through the rain ; they were all 
govemesseB, and rigid old maids, ranging from thirty-five to 
forty-five years old. The two young curates of S. Cyprian's 
were dividing a quarter-of-a-pound of steak hetween them, 
88 they considered it very religious to eat scarcely anything 
at the table, and then fill themselves with all they could get 
from the larder out of meal hours. Mr. Catseyes was there 
also, and not alone, for the Rev. As-it-were Cain* — ^the priest 
at the mission chapel of the Holy Penitent, which the eldest 
Miss Tavernsby attended regularly at 7 o'clock every morn- 
ing, and at 8 o'clock every evening, no matter what the 
weather was,-— who was with him^ was rather a formidable 
person to encounter. 

He had the countenance of stale poultry just before it 
beeomes offensive. His manners were at once sneaking 
and insperioos. His voice sounded like a fog-whistle, 
heard at a little distance from the ship to which it per- 
tains ; and whatever sanctity, chastity^ &o., dbc, he might 
pride himself upon, he certainly could not credit himself 
honestly with a g^d temper^ and Signor Yulpi's presence 
was to him what a red rag is to an ang^y bull, and he was in 
one of his very worst humours. He had been crossed at 
church. Anno Domini WickstafiP, his incumbent, who owned 
the mission ovel* which he had sole charge, had found fault 
with the amount of candies which had been burned during 
the last quarter, and as Mr« Cain often went without butter 
on hiB breads that the altar at the Holy Penitent might be 
more brilliantly illuminated, he had spoken his mind pretty 
freely to Mr. Wickstaff^ and had accordingly entered upon a 
sharp discussion, which had aggravated his eough and given 
him a yet fiercer, and at the same time more emaciated, 
appearance than ordinary. 

£ver^bodj^ was out of sorts eteept Viotor and Bertha. 
The Boa() was cold, and what made it worse, one of Amelia 
TaVernsby*s front curls dropped into it as she was ladling it 
out at her ehd of the table. This in itself was a catastrophe, 
Uit» in the presetice of As-it-were Cain, it was an affliction 
too heavy to be bdme. He was her confessor, and he pro- 
nounced the wearing of false hair a sin ; and her own hair 
was like a pig'e, and she couldn't endure the thought of a 
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cap ; and slie was sure he bad seen her, as his little green: 
eyeSy like a wizened cat's, had stolen to the soup-dish imme- 
diately ; and then, as she had only two curls each side, the one 
which had dropped off was, of course, missed by everybody 
at the table. 

Victor and Bertha declined soup rather decidedly, throw* 
inga glance at Miss Tavemsby, which caused that lady to 
grind her teeth with such fury as threatened their falling 
down her throat 

The hash was a failure, indeed everything went wrong ; 
and to cap the climax, that impudent rascal, Victor, looked 
straight at Mrs. Sweetgeese, and addressed her thus :*^ 

'^ I say, Charlotte, what about Bridget Hannah Maria Mary 
Anne Jane James, the loving sister to whom you gave the. 
" Vicar of Wakefield," in July, 1837? " 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at her feet, she could not have 
been more frightened. She clutched at the table-dotii, and 
tore it wildly in the vain endeavour to suppress her agitation. 
Had this ghost of a past sin come up to torture her in so 
unexpected a form, after the woman she had injured had lain 
peacefully in her grave for twenty years. . 

'' Sir, leave my table, and leave my house. Never darken 
these doors again, sir, at your peril ! " hissed the infuriated 
woman between her closed lips, while her face became ashen 
and livid. '' How dare you speak to me in such a manner ? 
You're not fit for the company of decent people." 

'' I say, old lady, not so fast, or we shall think you've been 
drinking again. You know I've seen you many a time on yoor 
knees at the wine closet, invoking such spirits as live in bottles* 
You'd better take care, or you'll have delirtum tremens^ and 
get taken to the madhouse some of these fine days. And as 
to leaving this room or this house, I shall leave it when I get 
ready, and not before, for you or anybody else. Perhaps I 
hold a trump card in my hand, you little guess of. You've 
played for high stakes; old lady, but the wheel of fortune 
may not always turn in your favour, and my advice to you,, 
as a friend, you know, is, to beware how you irritate the 
dog that's got the scent of you, you wily old fox." 

As-it-were Cain flew at Victor like a panther, and seized 
him by the throat, perhaps fancying he could squeeze the life 
out of him. 

As easily as a horse's tail knocks off a fly which goads 
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the animal, Victor had sent Gain swimming into the middle 
of the room, with the not very respectful words to a priest 
in holy orders: — 

'' Paws oflf : Pompey." 

The Tavernshys were outraged, and Oatseyes, stepping 
forward to avenge the fallen clergyman, found himself sud- 
denly preci{Htated into the fender among the fire-irons. 

fiertha was in her glory, never had she admired her brother 
as she admired him now, as he stood, dauntless and defiant as 
a young Greek deity, ready to make short work of his furious 
but craven antagonists. 

Victor was no pugilist; he never struck the first blow, 
indeed, he never condescended to fight. He rarely found 
any one whom he did not regard as too abject an inferior for 
him to meet on equal terms. He never kicked a cur when 
he was down, but if a little, snapping creature flew at his feet, 
and tried to bite his legs, he simply threw the creature from 
him, as the horse dismisses the flies which light upon his 
back. 

The two men whom he had just knocked down, he looked 
npon as little, worrying parasites, utterly beneath his dignity 
to attack. They had attacked him, and he had thrown them 
from him. They might fret and fume, and demand apologies, 
and he would light a cigarette and apologize by blowing the 
smoke into their faces, and down their throats, for that matter, 
if they opened their mouths at him. 

Such a character is not faultless, but there is something 
grand about it. The utter fearlessness and sense of superi- 
ority in all its movements, which marks the lion, has earned 
for it the title — ^** King of Beasts.'* The ferocity of the lion 
we may condemn, but we cannot help respecting it, while the 
cowardly, treacherous jackal inspires us only with contempt 

Poor Mrs. Sweetgeese was so overcome she fainted, and 
was carried to her own room by Mr. Cain and Mr. Gatseyes, 
the Tavemsbys accompanying her and clustering round her, 
calling her ^ dear .'' and '* darling," and a great many other 
pet names they applied to her, as compensation for th^ very 
reduced rate at which they obtained board, on the score of 
friendship. 

But these poor women must not be harshly judged or 
quickly condemned for their fawning ways, which were so 
useful in eking out their scanty incomes, for they were really 
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very poorly paid for their toil as governesses, and the lot of 
a governess is not always an enviable one. Of course, on this 
particular occasion, they were effusive as usual, and abusive 
as they always were of Bertha, whom they feared and de- 
tested, whenever anything happened to Mrs. Sweetgeese; 

If Mrs. Sweetgeese caught a cold from sitting in a drai^ht 
or getting her feet wet, it was always laid to Bertha« She 
had purposely opened the window, or refused to warm her 
aunt's slippers. When she had a fit of indigestion after din- 
ner, BertJia bad been woriying hei*, or had been rude to her, 
and the '^ poor dear thing '* was not strong enough to bear sudi 
cruel usage. When she fell down upon a piece of orange- 
peel, which some careless person had thrown upon the pave- 
ment, some years previous. Bertha was to blame because she 
had not escorted her aunt to early church. No matter what 
the calamity might be. Bertha wiis always the offender,. the 
scape-goat upon which all the sins oi the household Were 
laid. 

She used to cry over these unjust accusations, until her 
throat was sore and her eyes so dim she could scarcely see out 
of them, but since she had had her brother w^ith her, she bad 
grown quite indifferent to these unfounded charges, as he was 
her champion, her consoler, and the only one for whose 
opinion she really cared. If he ever spokfe severely to her, 
her bosom would heave, her eyes fill with tears^ and a lump 
rise in her throat as though slie were choking ; but he alone 
was master of all her emotions, he alone possessed the key to 
her heart, and so effectually did he use that key, that her 
heart opened and closed at his bidding ; and it was best for 
her, poor child ! that it shdiild he so, for she thus found a 
centre of gravity, an ark oi refuge, a solid roek upon whi<sb 
she could firmly plant her feet, and laugh at the breakers 
which assailed her. . . 

In this particular instance. Bertha had done>n6tbing and 
said nothing. If ahyone was to blame for upsetting Mnl. 
Sweetgeese, it was Victor, and Victot only. But when^ hiUf<^ 
an -hour later, Gatseyes and Gain walked ilrm-in-ann like tw(> 
80ur*visaged inquisitors into Bertha's presence,. the pribst ahd 
the churchwarden said in a breath to the astonished giH :— . 

" You have killed your aunt I " 

'* What ! Is she dead ? '* screamed Bertha, her eheeks 
blanching, and her whole frame quivering. 
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^^ No, but she soon will be, if you doii't mend your wicked 
ways, you reprobate daughter of a Teproh&te mother."^ 

t* How dare you ? " hissed Bertha, turning upon them like 
a young tigress whose brood is threatened by the invader. 
** Speak Another word against my mother, and I'll throttle 
both of you. Qh, you may stare at me with your ugly, green 
eyes, you old hypocrites, but I will kill the man who d&res to 
invent lies about my mother.' - 

The two men were son/ewhat' silenced by this outburst, 
fiXMn 80 young and seemingly inqffenaive a girl. They were, 
indeed, so completely i^pnplussed, that for two whole minutes 
they let the beautiful, young fury pour out upon them a per- 
fect volley of unpalatable truths, to which they were com* 
pelled, however reluctantly, to listen. 

Bertha had so singular a magnetic power over men, women, 
and fshildren alike, that when she was thoroughly aroused, she 
oeuld hold theiu spell-bound, fascinated. Bhe was a bom 
actress, and when her emotions were worked up to a sublime 
pitch of enthusiasm* even on the boards she would forget the 
footlights, the stag^, the audience, everything except her 
part ; and that she would act in such dead earnest, that not a 
pin could be dropped without breaking the awful stillnesB 
which enwrapped the spell-bound multitude, till the curtain 
began to fall, and then she would be brought agfiin and again 
before it. and bo literally pelted with the choicest of flowers, 
and sometimes even with jewellery and gold. 

How long Bertha remained talking to^ Cain and Catseyes, 
she could never telh It might have been minutes, it might 
have been hours. 8he was soo^ in a deep trance, and like a 
pythoness <^ old, she poured out secrets long since thought to 
have been buried in the abysses of the world's foi^etfuln^ss. 

When she came to herself, she was lymg on the sofa in her 
brother's arms. A little table stood beside her, on which 
were at l^st thirty sheets of writing paper, closely covered 
with fine, dietmct handwriting, and sighed ** Lagprymas " ; 
her mother's writing, perfect in every respect, true to the life 
in every detail, and oh ! such a tale as tliose writings told, can 
better be imagined than recorded. 

The whole history of the Bweetgeese fraud was written : 
all the details of the quarrel betweeti the sisters and half-sis- 
ters were entered into, i^nd Bertha was left with documentary 
evidence in her possession, enough to condemn her aui^t to 
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imprisonment for life with penal servitade. But after a plain, 
unvarnished recital of the disgraceful facts, the words were 
written : *' Vengeance is mine, and I will repay, saith the 
Lord," 

And then, what use would it have heen to try the matter 
in an earthly Court? The testimony of a departed spirit, of 
course, would not he taken. Bertha's fortune had already 
been squandered ; there was nothing to recover. Her half* 
aunt had heen deeply and disgracefully in debt ; her sisters 
had been in the same sorry plight, and, by dint of successful 
scheming, the money had all been appropriated and used up. 
So there was no cure for the evil : all that could be done was 
to grin and bear it And Bertha, who had youth, health, 
talents, everything in her favour, was indeed richly dowered, 
though her fortune had been unjustly wrested from her. 

The mystery was now cleared up. Bertha's mother had 
one sister, the lady with the seven names. Mrs. Sweetgeese 
and all the rest were only half -asters. Bertha's mother's own 
sister died in a foreign land, and Senora Lagr}'mas knew not 
of it. When she died she left all her property, which was by 
no means inconsiderable (in trust for Bertha), to this sister, 
whom Mrs. Sweetgeese personated in the Courts, as she had 
got possession of every particle of the dead lady's wardrobe 
lp3d effects, by an adroit move she made, aided by an accom- 
plice who lived near this sister, and shared the plunder with 
Mrs. Sweetgeese at her death. 

The quarrel between Senora Lagrymas and her sister, 
Bridget, arose through that woman being toa honest not to 
incur the hatred of the step-family. She championed the 
cause of right, and thus incurred the severe displeasure of the 
usurpers, who attributed to her all their own infamies, and 
being many against one, succeeded in estranging her from all 
the other members of her family. So she died of a broken 
heart — the doctors called It an affeetion of the spine^ — two 
years before Bertha's birth. Thus her name had never been 
mentioned in the family since her departure from this vale of 
tears, and Bertha's father and mother had both departed this 
life, placing confidence in the vultures, and believing with 
sorrow that the innocent dove, who always strove to make 
peace in the family, was the guilty party. 

After this strange narration, came glowing descriptions of 
the spirit-world. Senora Lagrymas and Bridget were toge* 
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ther in the immortal world, and Bertha's father, though not 
quite so bright a spirit, was being helped up by these, his 
kindly guardians ; so that he also was in a world of compa- 
rative bliss. 

After these lengthy writings, Bertha was much exhausted, 
but lying passive in her brother's arms, she was soon com- 
pletely restored, and was quite ready to preside at the 6 
o'clock dinner, as Mrs. Sweetgeese, feigning illness, refused to 
leave her room. But she wished to see Bertha, so said the 
servant, who had just left her presence. 

Bertha ran upstairs, little thinking how great a change 
was about to come into her life, and that almost immediately, 
as the result of that interview with her irascible relation. 

Mrs. Sweetgeese was quite dressed, and reclining on a sofa 
by the fire, in her dressing-room, which opened out of her 
bed -room, and was a cozy, comfortable little room, though 
rather stuffy. 

" Bertha, my dear," said the make-believe invalid; "I am 
not angry with you, and therefore I shall not find any fault 
vrith anything you have been doing, but as I shall certainly 
not lay myself open to a renewal of insults such as I have to- 
diiy received from that scoundrel, who may or may not be 
yeur brother, you must tell him from me, that he is to pack 
up his things and leave this house to-night, and that he must 
pay his board-bill for all the time he has been here, to you 
before he goes. If he does not go peaceably, I shall employ 
a constable, and he shall be forced to leave these premises. I 
give him till 9 o'clock to get ready, and no longer ; and re- 
member, Bertha, he never darkens my doors again." 

" All right. Aunt. I'll tell him," said Bertha, quietly. " He 
can live at the hotel just as well as here. I daresay he'll 
make no objection, and indeed he said to me just now, that 
he had business to transact in Paris, and thought he had 
better take the night express this evening, as he had two 
telegrams requesting him to supply the place of a singer at 
the Gi;and Opera, who has been suddenly taken ilL But 
wouldn't it be better for me not to deliver your message under 
the circumstances, as you surely don't want a fuss, if you can 
get your own way without it ?" 

" Bertha, you have received my orders. You have now 
only to obey them, or, upon your refusal, I shall procure the 
assistance of some one else. But I ask you to give the mes- 

o 
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sage, because, if yon choose, yon can manage matters peace- 
ably, and yon know how I hate strife." 

Bertha ran down stairs and told her brother, who only 
said : — 

" All right, I'm going anyway. And a friend is going with 
me, a nice young lady, who will travel under my protection ; 
and who will sing in opera with me in Paris. They have 
written for me to go at once, and escort the new Prima Donna, 
whom they have already engaged, and whom I am to meet 
here in town this evening. No doubt you'll see her shortly, 
as she is sure to be here this evening.'* 

" Oh, how I wish T were the young lady," sighed Bertha. 
" I do so want to go to Paris ; and you know, you promised 
to take me when you went next time. But then you are 
going unexpectedly, of course." 

" Yes, quite unexpectedly, of course," repeated Victor 
rather mockingly, Bertha could scarcely help thinking. 

However, she went up to her aunt, saying that her brother 
was going, as she had supposed, to Paris in a few hours, 
and that he would send a Post Office order for the monev, 
He seemed quite unconcerned at Mrs. Sweetgeese's threaten- 
ing and insulting message, which her niece delivered faith- 
fully word for word. He only answered " Yes, yes," hurriedly, 
as though Mrs. Sweetgeese's verbiage were below his notice. 

" I am going to the station with him, to see him off, and 
will come back directly in the cab that takes us to Victoria. 
The train leaves at 10 o'clock, and I shall be back by 10.30, 
at latest." 

So saying. Bertha went about her task of serving dinner 
and hurrying away the dishes, to get to Benediction in the 
church at 7.30, where she sang every Thursday evening ; and 
on the way to church she called at a cab office, and ordered a 
carriage to be at 14, Silvern Terrace, punctually at 9.30, to 
take two persons to Victoria Station. 

Coming back about 8.30, she was startled somewhat 
to find her room-door locked, and some one in it She 
rapped, but no one answered, but descending the stairs she 
encountered a ser\*ant who said : — 

" Signor Vulpi told me to tell yon not to be surprised if 
your room were occupied on your return, as the young lady 
w^ho is going with him to Paris might want to retire for an 
hour or so before the journey." 
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Going to her brother's room, she found that locked, and 
after knocking there received no answer. Not quite knowing 
what to make of it, but never questioning her brother's 
movements, she went into the dining room, and after waiting 
about five minutes, Victor joined her in his travelling suit 

" So the young lady is in my room dressing, is she ? " 

" Not that I know of," said her brother. " She hasn't 
come yet. We shall be late if she don't look sharp. I shan't 
wait for her though, as she will be at the station, surely, if 
she don't come here. I've reserved a first-class carriage, and 
told the porter, whom I know very well, to take care of a 
young lady if she ask for my carriage." 

So they sat chatting till the fly drove up to the door. 
Bertha jumped in, without having occasion to go upstairs for 
anything, and as the cab rattled frightfully over the stones 
on its way to the terminus, there was little chance for conver- 
sation on the route. 

They reached Victoria in ample time, Bertha telling the 
driver to be sure and wait, and Victor telling him he needn't 
wait, as there were ^ Iways hundreds of cabs around the 
station. 

Victor went to get tickets, and see after the luggage, of 
which there was a considerable quantity, and giving Bertha 
his umbrella, walking-stick, satchel, and a few papers, pointed 
her to the porter whom he knew, and asked her to get into 
the carriage with his property, and wait his joining her in a 
minute or so. 

Nervously looking at her watch which, unknown to her, 
was rather slow, she waited till she thought her brother must 
be about to miss the train, and was just jumping out, when 
the guard came round to inspect the tickets and see that all 
the passengers were right, when a strong arm encircled her, 
and her brother deposited her on the seat, while the guard 
locked the door, the engine whistled, and the train was off. 

" What have you done how," cried Bertha. 

" What have I done ? Why, I'm escorting the young lady 
who was to travel with me to Paris." 

" I don't understand you. Where is she ? " 

" Why, by my side, of course, looking up at me as though 
I were a monster who'd kidnapped her." 

" But what will my aunt say ; she'll go mad." 

" Let her then," interpolated Victor. 
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" And I've got no clothes ; not a thing to wear. Oh I this 
is too bad of you. You had no right to deceive me," and the 
girl began to cry. 

"You little simpleton I What are you crying for? You 
remember the locked rooms ; well, I was in your room pack- 
ing every mortal thing you could possibly want in Paris, in 
that big trunk of mine, which has been up in the store-room 
all these months. You'll have to make the best of it now, 
for the train connects with the boat at Dover, and we shall be 
in the French metropolis to-morrow morning. You can send 
a telegram at Dover to Mrs. Sweetgeese ; at least. Til send 
one to her for you, just telling her you're safe, and she needn't 
trouble about you. You didn't think I was going to be 
ordered out of the house as though I were an insolent scul- 
lery maid, without avenging myself in some way. I should 
have remained in London a week longer, and taken you 
openly, had it not been for her confounded insolence. But as 
it is, we shall just have a jolly week of sightseeing in Paris, 
before our engagement commences, which is not till a week 
from Monday ; and as I'm not at all §hort of cash just now, 
I tell you, we'll enjoy ourselves." 

So Bertha went to sleep, with all her clothes on, reclining 
on a cvelvetushion on one of the Channel steamers, that night 
to dream of all the wonders of the yet unexplored, gay Paris* 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Our Heroine in Paris. 

In the grey dawn of a chill December mornings Bertha 
awoke to find herself in Calais. After the usual formalities 
attendant upon landing had been gone through with, she and 
her brother had a good breakfast at the restaurant on the 
lauding stage, and then proceeded direct for Paris. 

As it was yet very dusk, it was impossible to see very 
much from the carriage windows during the first few miles of 
their journey, but as soon as daylight fully broke, and the sun 
was well up in the heavens. Bertha was entranced at the 
novel spectacles which everywhere met her vision. French 
scenery is so different from English ; and then the names 
upon the shops and signlK)ards are so unfamiliar ; everything 
looks so unnatural to a stranger who has never before been 
out of England. 

To a lonely, unprotected stranger, whom painful business 
has summoned to a foreign land, the newness and unfamiliar- 
ity of everything which strikes the eye is painfully depressing, 
but to a young lady of eighteen, with a kind and highly 
accomplished brother at her side, with a thorough knowledge 
of the language and customs of the country, and plenty of 
money in his pocket, and a disposition to expend it in the 
purchase of every conceivable comfort, and even luxury either 
he or his companion may require, the sensations are by no 
means distressing. 

A light snow had fallen during the night, just enough to 
give a fairy -like charm to the surrounding country. The 
ground was not covered with snow, it was lightly sprinkled 
with white flakes. The trees were just a little decorated 
with the soft, white sheen which sat so lightly and tremblingly 
upon their leafless branches. When the train stopped 
every once in a while to let passengers get on and ofif, and 
provide themselves with refreshments, if they needed them, 
Bertha was quite distracted with the jabber at the g&reB 
as she knew very little French, and could neither speak it nor 
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ging it fluently, though she sang in Itah'an more finely than 
in English. She was a star in Italian Opera, but scarcely 
competent to take any important part in any French Play, or 
even dialogue. 

The train reached Paris about 1.30 p.m., just in time to 
enable the travellers to get a substantial lunch, and see a little 
of the city before dusk. Arriving at the Gdre du Nord, 
Victor got a friend to whom he had telegraphed to meet them, 
to see after the luggage, and drove with Bertha direct to the 
splendid hotel, St. Lazare, to which place he had also tele- 
graphed, so that a suite of rooms might be ready for their 
occupancy immediately on their arrival. 

As money was no great object to Signor Vulpi, the propri- 
etor knew his bird too well to put him to roost upon the roof, 
under the vain pretext so often resorted to by Continental 
hotel-keepers, that all the best rooms are occupied, and will 
be till the following day, when Ua Anglcds can have some 
very good rooms on the first floor. But the following day 
never comes, or the rooms, if they become vacant, are let 
again, so that les Anglais pay the best price and occupy the 
worst rooms, unless they are rather more shrewd than hs 
Anglais abroad are generally apt to be. 

Englishmen are inclined to grumble at inconveniences, and 
put up with them, under protest. Not so professional singers, 
who have been reared in Italy. They will have the best the 
country affords, or let the country know the reason why, in 
very plain language indeed. And Victor was by no means 
an exception to the rule. He was certainly not a chronic 
grumbler, but he was a chronic autocrat, and wherever he 
went once, people knew him again. 

The suite provided for the occupancy of these extraordinary 
young people, was one of the very best in the house. It con- 
sisted of a large saloriy two very fine bed -rooms, a dressing- 
room, and private bath-roooi. It was not a " flat," by any 
means, but it was a perfect little house in itself, though 
without any kitchen or culinary apparatus. For this accom- 
modation Victor paid 100 francs weekly : a mere trifle of 
something over £4 a- week; about 21 dollars, American 
money. Of course, this did not include board, or washing, 
or any extras, but many had been the English and Americans, 
Americans especially, who had paid 250 francs weekly for 
precisely the same accommodation. 
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Persons who are green enough to pay any attention to 
hotel tariffs, are unfit to travel without a keeper. You must 
always engage your rooms beforehand, and drive a bargain, 
and give the proprietor an idea that you may probably become 
a fixture on his premises, for the remainder of your natural 
life, and then you stand sonus chance of being well served, 
and getting the worth of your money. 

Victor and Bertha found this rule hold good in Paris, any- 
way, and what with amber satin couches and easy chairs, and 
elegantly draped windows, and carpets in which their feet 
sank several inches every time they took a step, in their salon, 
they had a pretty good time of it, you may be sure. 

After lunch, Victor took his sister to see the Madeleine, 
that most beautiful of all the modern chiirches in Paris. The 
altar-piece in this church, is one of the finest pieces of sculp- 
ture in the world. It is of pure, white marble, and though of 
enormous size, is all carved out of one solid block of marble. 

It so happened that they arrived on a/Ste day : December 
8, the feast of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary. The church was thereibre profusely decorated, 
and the high altar was a perfect blaze of lights for the solemn 
Benediction, which is given at 4 o'clock on all festivals. 

When this imposing ceremony was over, and they had 
walked round the church, and examined the many gorgeous 
altars, it became quite dark, so hailing a cab (cabs are very 
cheap and plentiful in Paris) they made their way to the 
Grand Bestaurant, in Rue des Italiens, where they partook 
of the most delicious dinner Bertha had ever tasted. As they 
were neither of them fond of wine, they ordered ca/^ au lait 
instead of vin ordinaire, 

Victor was wise enough to know that singers ruin their 
voice by taking stimulants, and though he was a high liver, 
and fond of delicacies of all kinds, no one could charge him 
justly with any leaning towards liquor. Indeed, he and his 
sister both disliked it, and thus they could abstain without 
any difficulty, and without any virtue or heroism on their 
part. 

There being nothing very special at the opera or theatres 
that evening, and the day being so grand a/^te day in the 
churches, they decided to spend the evening at 8. Roche, 
where the music was to be trh exquisite, and the procession 
the most magnificent of all the year. 
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The immense old edifice was thronged when they arrived, 
and such a bewildering confusion of cevemonies Bertha had 
never even imagined. The image of the Virgin was carried 
in procession three times around the spacious church. The 
two great organs played together in perfect harmony ; three 
choirs of trained, picked voices chanted the solemn vespers ; 
and after an impassioned sermon from the Curfe, of which 
Bertha did not understand a word, so ignorant was she of 
Frencli, the Benediction service was performed, in which both 
organs and a full orchestra assisted the crowd of singers, who 
poured forth their voices as only Continental chorusses can do. 

Singing in France is not so good as in Italy, or in some 
parts of Germany; neither are the churches so gorgeous, or 
their ceremonies so imposing, as the farther south we travel, 
the greater the pomp do we find in connection with reli- 
gion. But Bertha, who had never left England, had no idea 
of the magnificence of southern worship. To her, the Pro- 
Cathedral at South Kensington, where Monseigneur Capulet 
preached on Sunday evenings, was the ne plus ultra of reli- 
gious grandeur. But S. Koche, in Paris, carried her beyond 
the clouds, till the roof of the building seemed to vanish, and 
the walls give way, and open jip into some most splendid 
spiritual temple, where angels are ceaselessly performing acts 
of adoration, on a scale of grandeur utterly beyond the power 
of man on earth to faithfully depict. 

Bertha was several times so strongly affected, that she was 
moved powerfully to tears, and at the Elevation of the Host, 
when the clear, sharp, ringing of the altar bell jarred upon 
her ears, as it broke the solemn stillness which reigned 
around — rendered more intense rather than broken by the soft, 
distant strains of music, which echoed from the chapel behind 
the high altar — she wept copiously. She could not tell why, 
but it seemed as though a hand of earth, cold and ruthless, 
had suddenly broken in upon the enchanted realm — ^her fairy 
paradise, in which she had dwelt for the last fifteen minutes, 
at least 

Her brother was almost inclined to be vexed with her. 
Surely she was not giving way to tears, as a hint to him that 
he had done her a wrong in bringing her to Paris. He let 
her be till the service was fully ended, and then, tapping her 
smartly on the shoulder, he said : — ♦ 

" Come, come, Bertha, I cannot have these exhibitions. 
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WbfttI Are you tired, or what's the matter? You surely 
cannot mean to tell me you're unhappy, or that you wish 
yourself back in England." 

" No, no, not that I'm very happy." 

" You don't look much overcome with joy, with the tears 
raining down your cheeks in this fashion. Gome, tell me 
what's the matter ? You know there must be no secrets be- 
tween us. Has anything gone wrong ? Has anything dis- 
pleased you?*' 

" Oh no I . Everything is too lovely ; and while the service 
was going on, I seemed as though I were in heaven. I was 
surrounded by bright angels, I couldn't see the church or the 
people or anything ; and though I heard the music, it seemed 
mingled with the chanting of celestial voices. And then the 
altar bell aroused me from my reverie, and as it rang I felt 
as though some cold, dark hand tore me away from all the 
beauties of the heavenly state ; and I shuddered, and couldn't 
help sobbing. It seemed like a foreshadowing of some coming 
disaster. These halcyon days, they cannot always last I 
sometimes think the happiness I'm novf enjoying is only a 
preparation for some dreadful sorrow, which sooil will over- 
take me ; and when I try to think, what that (doming grief 
may be, I can only think of one. real sorrbw thiit could come 
to me, and that is, if anything should take you from me. Oh ! 
Victor, never say again that anything you do for me can 
make me angry or g^ve me pain* You are the only being in 
the boundless universe, whose smile I covet and whose frown 
I dread. You may think me wicked, if you will, but I do 
not think, haiviiig once known you, even G-od himself could 
give me joy in heaven if you were not by my side." 
. " My poor, dear, little sister I you must be very, very fond 
of me to be so sad, when you have only had a foolish dream, 
that some day you may be left without me. I know you 
wexe veiy miserable before I found you, but if I should go 
away this moment, and you should never see me again, you 
would be quite able to get along in the world with your pre- 
sent talents and experience ; and besides, I am sure Lady 
Armadale would b^ only too glad to take you into her family, 
and give you a home as long as you wanted one. But you 
are tired with the journey, and had no proper rest last night, 
so let's get some nice cake and ices, and go right home to bed, 
and then to-morrow morning you will be quite yourself again, 
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and never trouble your foolisb, little head about my letkviag 
youj for ta(M a thing will neirer« nev«r faa|)pH»)| as \c/tk^ as 
breath remains in both our bodies ; and buppbstng, whidi 
Is not at all likely, that I sliould go to spirit-life ; why, theni 
I'd be your guardiin spirit 1 '* 

Somewhat comforted^ thoug^h by no means fidly satisfied 
with her broifher^s strong and kindly words, BeitiM wieint bade 
with him to their hotel ; And after eattng Bome of the pro* 
posed cakes and ices, they decided to try whether «ny French 
spirits would make thetnselves known at the table in the 
»^n. So flitting down befbre th^e fiiis^ with llheir fioger-ripa 
lightly touching the little bibk, t^ey waited in jdie Are^Ught 
some few minutes for t^e a^p^oJAch of the :inti8ibf«s. 

The room was not mognetijsed by tiiem, as yet, and both 
brother and sister fek a rather cbilling l^entiation, t^MjiUgh the 
room was hot, for some few minutes before the taUe cofni- 
meuc^d rocAdng. This phenomenon, of itnusfial chilMnesB in 
a warm but strange room, mny be accounted for thus !---« . 

*' In brder to ihove any ihaterial objeeti spiritl^ need ^le 
force which is generated an4 diM9ei«e4 by * peik>& or per- 
sons of mediUmistic temperamenl. In 4. room, constantly oe^ 
cupted by pdweri^ mediunis, the atUD^dipbi^e) the fxtmitwre, 
and indeed everythlne; in the pUce, becoQies dialled) ^nd 
aftiBt a whfle compieiely ^atkrlited, with t&ifet inriaible bmt 
very powerful for^, g&A^ikv&d by tibe person who impires^ 
everything with which tii4y oott^ in cotitact, y^A ^Mr own 
pecutiar emanatiotiffi. Frt)ih this i^ 'ArmB ikie '4n>eient (traiitoiti 
of setting apart temples ^r wonhip. Gdbiieeriition ot* chsdi- 
cation among the aheients, Wd)s reaUy magisetisiatkA, and haw- 
ever much the iQioderb «cepde m$jc ^neer at inagnetio a&d 
o^efioHuenoies', it isblMphetnotiB, infahiolis In the #s|l4me, 
to«oi{bel the kwD of nitture a« to aAow that inVection k 
communicaUe, — that eoiktfeM^ou« di^ea^s can )>e tommmslm* 
ted fVom one to the 'oiket hf naeiatiB of tdvkls m ^heetiu or 
anything whidK has loudhed the pidtiso^ of 4 fev^r p&tiet^t «v 
one afflicted with stnAll-|}oltj-^litid Ih^n defajf tbtft gob4 und 
health-giving inSu<»iees icab be d^culatiad>, iinpait^, trAns* 
ferted from one body W aalothbr, fh 'pteckkhr amSat tmyk 
Let ufi devoutly and gratefcdly oftsr our<toi4« to tl^e Author 
of the Laws of Beiug, thiit While He htm iillciived evil ^cmk- 
muhieations to coirupt f^ooA m£A)ii«i«, Me haft ftls^ attc^ied ^ir« 
ta<m« ccAntnunicalJlions to ovefc<tme the powers bf dat^bbiM^ 
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and (tiat while anfferisig and poUution can be paasod rotmd 
from body to body in tbia terresUial spl^ere of existence, tliat 
health and happinesa are alike in circulation; and that good 
ia ever the only Poaitive, the only Abfi!o(ata» in all the qni* 
veraea which togHber form that boundlesa realm of exiatence, 
whiOM iikftniivide elndeii the graiip of ov(r poor, finite minds, 
and whose exhauatlesa resources may afford scope for even the 
cfmployment of an AgeleaB D^tjr.'* 

At the ei^nae of a digresaios^ we huve given in this pli^ce, 
word for word, a ooifiiiiUDicatioii written throug)^ the hand of 
Bertha, on thte het first eveaiog in Paria. H,er brother hap- 
pened to remark >r- 

'* How Strang^ it ia ty<9 tuble do^ not mpve„ i^a ti^bles 
tisiudly do when we tit at tihem. I^el^a ask the »piri% if there 
be BUj here, for. aiij explAoation.** . 

Imtoediately Bertliia's eyes part]^ cJ9sed, >^nd talking up the 
peveil on the table, she wrote in ^glia)^ the communication 
we have jitit ifijsetted here for the bei^fit of our readers, 
as we think it throws considerable ligh^ t^pon two or three 
rather vexed problems, and affords much food for suggestive 
thought and similar inquiry. 

Following this suggestive and instructive message, eight 
or nine long messages were written in accurate and polished 
French, through Bertha's hand. She herself could not pos- 
sibly translate them. The French was scholarly and idioma- 
tic, and could only have been written by a Frenchman, who 
was highly educated and thoroughly used to writing and 
speaking in the most polite and perfectly grammatical style. 
Victor, who understood French well, had so(ne difficulty in 
interpreting some parts of the involved sentences, in some of 
which technical terms were freely introduced. 

These messages were very important, and threw a great 
amount of light upon some of the hardest problems of the 
age. When asked, who the iatelligence might be, the answer 

came : — 

** I could with readiness affix my signature, but I wish to 
appeal to your conscience and your judgment, and cause you 
to value truth because it is truth, and to know it because it 
appeals to your interior consciousness, and there meets with 
a response. Do not worship great names ; do not be too 
inquisitive in your inquiries, because the adoration paid to 
empty titles, and the earthly names of celebrities, is occasion- 
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\ng much confusion, &nd opening the door to much impos- 
ture. I will i;ive you my name, when it will be of service to 
you to know it" 

Following these etriking and valuable words, came many 
other compiTiiicalionB of a mora private and pergonal charac- 
ter, one of which rather diapleased Victor, aa it ran as foi- 

" You were wrong in slipping off without yonr aniit's 
knowledge. She anffered much alarm on acconnt of yonr 
absence ; and though she has not been jnst or kind to yon, 
overcome evil with good : seek not retaliation." 

ThiB was characteristic of the moral tone of all the writ- 
ings which were produced through Bertha's hand, at their 
usual sittings, and though Bignor Volpi laughed at such 
scrupulosity, the spirits still kept on their mountain-tops 
of rigid righteousnesi : happily for the orphan girl, who 
needed the strong hand of invisible guardians, to help her to 
steer clear of the many temptations to which she was ex- 
posed, but from all of whieh these holy spirits saved her. 




.( loa ) 



CHAPTER XIII. 
Some Marvels in Psychology. i 

As may be imagined, from the events recorded in the last 
two chapters, considerable consternation reigned at Silvern 
Terrace when it was discovered that Bertha' had '* eloped '* 
with her brother. She had certainly been innocent herself, 
bnt no one believed her innocent Certainly none of the 
inmates of 14, Silvern Terrace^ believed her so, and then one 
might as well be guilty in reality as adjudged guilty by the 
world, were it not for the monitor within, and our conscious- 
ness that some invisible powers take cognizance of all our 
doings, and will in their own good time bring every hidden 
deed to light, avenge the innocent, and condemn the wrong- 
doer. 

The world does much to make men frail ; it always looks 
upon the blackest side of every questionable transaction, and 
certainly appears to be as delighted when a brother, especially 
when a sister, falls, or even seems to fall, as angels are when 
one repenteth. But perhaps we err when we are too ex- 
tremely pessimistic Perhaps the hearts of men and women 
are not so desperately bad as their actions would lead us to 
imply. It may be that there is a secret sense of guilt and 
9hame within the breasts of those who outwardly appear 
most dead to shame, and the remorse of a guilty conscience 
may induce a misery which loves company. And then, 
there is a feeling of safety in a crowd, which one never expe- 
riences alone, and so the Sweetgeeses, and the Tavemsbys, 
and the Catseyes, and the Onlys, may have consciences not 
wholly seared ; their very censoriousness and readiness to con- 
demn may be, after all, marks that they are not totally de- 
praved. They may feel so humiliated sometimes with an 
overwhelmingly oppressive sense ot their own short-comings, 
that the probity of otiier lives may be a lash which goads them 
well nigh to madness. And then, if one of the virtuous ones 
' Beems to fall, the mud which is cast upon the ermine robes 
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of a fairer sister, makes her dress more like their sable, and 
they take courage from the old Scripture asseveration : ** There 
is none that doeth good, no not one ; " and thus they salve 
their wounded and outraged consciences, and their tea is 
more delicious, because the cake they eat with it is more 
highly seasoned than usual, with the spice of scandal. 

10.30, 11 o'clock, 11.30 arrived, and no Bertha. What 
could have happened to her. Could she )iavQ met with an ac- 
cident ? At first the emotions in the Sweetgeese household 
were those of fear rather than recrimfinatlolB. Cotild she Have 
returned, and gone to her room"? Could she have hbeit fa6rH 
enough to walk home ? Could she have mfet a frierid ? A 
hundred conjectures 'were made, all tnore o# less fbasitAe aid 
probable, till the clocks struck twelVe, aid then Mrs. ©we^et- 
geese declared she should go mad. * 

Whenever she felt inclined tb lose het reason, she alwa;^ 
assisted it fn its flight by prettjr (jopfoiis d^adghts of brand^, 
and on this particular occasion fsHk drank till she was poi^f- 
tively fuddled. For this the servant had reason to r^'efiee, ki 
it kept her mistress quiet, and saved her from that idces^af^ 
scolding and wrangling, which made it necessary for Mre.' 
Sweetgeese to be continually changing her doiriesties. 

The housemaid, however, was shsirper thatk her mntreeiB; 
aind though she was very forid of Bertha-^for Bertha aiw#J^8 
took her part in the altercations with Mrs. 9weetg€*e8e, <md 
often stayed at hbme to let her out when* Mw. Sweetge^^ 
had positively refused to allcfw her a single breath of ait, oi 
$tep of outdoor exercise, — she could not help thinking^ Afie 
had pretty accurately divined the cause of BerthaV abiteti^. 
Had not Sfgnot Vulpi been very da,rk and mysterious m life 
hints to her abdut some young lady who Was tof trav^ wfffl 
him to Paris ? Had not Bertha come in from church at 8c80; 
and found the door of her ro6rit lacked, and someone iii it ; 
find yet no mysterious youtig' lady hald been seen to enter o^ 
teave the hdu66 ? ' ' 

If Bertha were a party to the iitrKole affafr, and intended 
thus to quit the house in cothpatiy ifrith Victor,- she must be k 
ihost accompKshed actrtss. Ho# weB she feigned surpriifi^; ff 
it wfts feigned; stn'd \^hy shoiild shei have gone stnlight tj^-' 
ktoAti to hei" room. When she retttmeid from Benediction', tf 
6he had kiioWn thit her brother Wai engaged in dome rdfy^i 
ierioiis transactidns to which fihfe Wkft i. j^rty ? ' • 
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The hoUBemaid, Wishing to flatiify her curiosity^ thou^ shje 
cared very little fur the ftnKiety of her most disagreeable and 
inoonsiderate mistress, went quietly iato Bertha*s roomi which 
Was unlocked now. A flrjB burned low in the grate ; the win- 
dows were closely curtaiiied; the gas was tuttied half-way on, 
just as Bertha always left it, when she went out for the even- 
ing. Everything' Was lying about aA usual. Her trunks were 
there, and locked.; an old morning citUco dress hung on 
the door, aud an old hat she wore to market hung there also ; 
various small articles*-a comb, a brush, some writing mate* 
riids, a ueedie-^^se, were on the dhes^ing-taUe. Burely no 
siii, who ipeaiit to rtm awior hoi^ liom^i wpuld thus leave 
her effects behind her, fin|t What wsa it ithiit prompted the 
iiousetiiaid to try and open ooe pf Bertha*s trucks. 3he 
ootild lioi; opeh it, msitii^r could she lift it Tl^ other boxes 
were juat as heavy : lOould Ahey be so heavy^With clothes ? 
The drawers were all lodted, but still the roon^ offered no 
due whatever to Bertha*s whereabputs. Mystified, but yet 
jbertaih ia her own mind that Bertha had aocQm,|>anied her 
farotdi^, she went to bed» 

Mrs, Sweetgeeee slept little till morning, wl^en havijng 
become thoroughly stupefied with frequent draughts of brandy, 
aiie slept iloBg and hiehvily ; so long that the jte)egra{>h boy 
had long eince left a tislfigram for her, hefoTe she awoke to 
open k and read it 

.. The .other innkatee sof the kiojiiee et^oyed tli.eir tarik pf scan- 
daiiiaing Berths, over the •faffeakfasl'table* Of OOjiMTse) it Ip^e^g 
h fHx daj/t, and a Friday, the Tluvernsbys bnd. the G^teey^ 
had been to early communion ; but what of that ? Suirdy^ 
b^caupe people iiave been to churkh at T o'dk>ek, and received 
the ** blessed sacmment,** it is no reiftson w]»y ith?ejr should npt 
talk abottt the imagined, as wi^l as the af9tual, delinquencies 
of thisir fellow*mjoftal8. 

If you put the qtieation plainly to the^e '!f|iithCur* ones* 
tke^ Would, no doubt, assuite you, tbet .the -'^dy a^ikd Mopd 
hf their SMmb Lord *' stirred up witbdn tbei^ a righteous 
indignation fi^ainst wrong, and that they Were only protesting 
^gaftBBt those tni(|«iities, whidi, if unrepented ,of, wmtld Una 
thohe guiliyiof them in eternal woe. And we must always 
bear in mind that these poor, behighted (^ristiiEms, fu}lv as 
benighted as the untutored hieathien-— to whom they fek it to 
be ^eir duty to setid niissionaties-^worshipped a God of 
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wratli 88 well as a God of love, a Qod who sent a large per- 
t^entage of his children to eternal fire, and thus they honoured 
one half of their complex deity hy loving the elect, and 
honoured the other half hy spiting the reprobate. And 
Bertha was, no doubt, a '^ vessel of wrath " by this time, fitted 
to destruction. ' 

Modify and doak the facts as you may, the infamous dogma 
of everlasting torment for all '* who die out of Christ," is just 
so much burning fuel to add fresh vigour to the flame of man's 
inhumanity to man. 

Breakfast over, and the Tavemsbys on their way to the 
various houses where they gave music and drawing lessons at 
one shilling an hour (oftener ninepence, sometimes sixpence), 
though their '* terms '* were two shillings-and-sixpeDce per 
hour, with a slight reduction for a lengdiened period, Mrs. 
Sweetgeese was sufficiently recovering from her stupor to read 
the telegram, which was brought up to her with her breakfast, 
which, during the winter, she usuaUy ate in bed. The mes- 
sage was very short, and not signed : ** Bertha is safe ; " that 
was all. Of course, it was easy to guess who and where it 
came from ; but there was no proof positive of Bertha's 
whereabouts. 

Bertha wrote a letter to her aunt, which never reached its 
destination, as her brother found it lying on the table among 
others which he posted, but after reading that addressed to 
Mrs. Sweetgeese, he coolly committed it to the flames, telling 
Bertha he had done so, as he did not intend that any concili- 
atory notes should reach that woman, if he could intercept 
them. 

Our readers may* blame him for the course he thought fit 
to pursue, but all must admit there were extenuating circum- 
stances, as Mrs. Sweetgeese was a woman as utterly devoid 
of principle, as we can well imagine any apparently civilized 
person to be ; and Bertha had certainly been, for years, most 
shamelessly swindled by this hypocrite, who pretended to 
care for her, only that she might the more readily defraud 
her of her dues, without awakening anyone's suspicion. 

Poor Mrs. Sweetgeese ! how she was fondled and caressed, 
and coaxed, and petted on account of Bertha's absence. But 
the shoe still pinched, and that very severely, in one very 
tendei^ place. The house became a perfect scene of mutiny 
and insurrection, whenever Bertha indulged in any protracted 
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absence ; for the servants liked their yonng niistress, while 
they detested their old one ; and as Bertha treated servants 
as though they were sentient human beings, who could feel 
pleasure and pain, and' might possibly get weary sometimes, 
and need a little recreation, she ruled the household by love, 
and warded off many an impending eruption ; while her 
iHint, who strove to govern by fear only, and treated hirelings 
as though they were slaves or brute beasts, was openly defied, 
and left to manage without help as best she could. 

Meanwhile, Bertha was having a very gay and happy time 
ia Paris. The bright, fresh air agreed with her wonderfully, 
and covered her cheeks with fresh roses, which were the 
despair of the rouged Parisians who, with all their artiiices, 
could not compete with youth, health, air, and exeicise, in 
producing the bloom of youth. All Piver's cosmetics showed, 
when the light shone full upon them, but let the sun shine 
brightly as it would, tha strongest light seemed to heighten 
rather than diminish the charm of Bertha's beauty. 

Paris is not destitute of those who believe in the possibrlity 
of intercourse with spiritual beings. The works of Cedrak 
Nalla have been widely circulated and studied among all 
classes of society in Europe, and while these famous books 
contain many ideas not readily accepted by the bulk of Brit- 
ish Spiritualists, they also contain a perfect mine of spiritual 
wisdom, which is constantly yielding golden ore to those who 
have brains to think and hearts to feel, whatever their opin- 
ions may be upon transmigration. Not only are the works of 
Cedrak Nalla, which contain multitudes of spiritual commu- 
nications, widely read and circulated all over the Continent, 
but the fascinating science of Mesmerism, or Electro-biology, 
receives a great amount of practical, experimental, as well as 
theoretical, attention. 

One evening, shortly after dusk, two gentlemen whom 
Signer Vulpi had met at a friend's house, called in to see him, 
and among other things their couTersation turned upon Anton 
Mesmer and Baron von Heichenbach. A new work had also 
just been issued from the press, written by the Countess of 
Orkney, entitled " Psyche." This work dealt very largely 
with mesmeric phenomena. One of the gentlemen, Adolphe 
Fourier, was himself a powerful mesmerist; his friend, a Ger- 
man, Herr Gustavus Friedland, was an utter sceptic. He 
called all spirittial questions agnoninimod^ and considered 
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that everything that could be described by that utteriy nn- 
inteUigible, supposed-to-be-Latin word, beneath the dignity 
of a professor o^ Aquosity, at Heidelberg University. 

To him, blue eyes were a mixture of soap and water. 

" Windows of the soul, indeed ! Bosh I there is no soul. 
Humbug, I say ; rot, arrant nonsense ! " 

And the sapdy -haired German, who smelt very strongly of 
garlic and execrable tobacco, which he was constantly smok- 
ing, to the accompaniment of lager beer in pewter mugs, had 
come to call upon Victor and his sister, with his '* supersti- 
tious and rather cranky" friend, whom he pitied from the 
bottom of his utterly unfeeling heart ; in order to completely 
overthrow the contemptible delusion to which that friend was 
an unhappy victim. 

The two gentlemen had to wait some few minutes before 
Victor joined them, and as this young man was on his own 
premises, and was generally obeyed, no matter on whose 
premises he might for the moment stand, the German pre- 
tender, alias professor, was pretty well sat upon, when he en- 
deavoured to convert. Victor to the sublime faith of the ioien^ 
tific ignoramuses, whose loudest boast is that they know 
nothing, and that there is nothing to be known. Everythii^ 
they do not know is Unknowable, spelt with a capital U, and 
thus, who are they? Only the lineal descendants of the men at 
Athens, to whom eighteen centuries ago the apostle Paul at* 
tempted to make a revelation. The ** Unknown'' is to-day the 
substitute for the " Unknosni God " of former centuries, and 
while the worship of an Unknown God may be '' too super- 
stitious,'' yet the worship of any God at all, is an admissicm 
that there is something worthy of respect besides ourselves^ 
somewhere in the universe. But this magnificent Unknown^ 
by no means a God, whom the modem Agnoninimists adore, 
is simply the supreme and loftiest ideal of these men's minds, 
ignorance — according to Socrates the synonym of Evil — 
Devil-worship : that is just the English of it 

Some such words as these fell rather fiercely and hotly from 
the lips of Victor, while the Heidelberg professor was making 
an ass of himself, awaiting Bertha, who doon joined them. 

Vety haughtily she drew herself up on ent;ering the room, 
when Aquosity condescended to squeeze her hand in a vioe- 
like grasp, in his large, sinewy palm. 

" Excuse me^ Sir, my flesh is not leather." 
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Said our heroine, rather sharply, when the sapphire ring 
which her brother gave her on that memorable Easter Sun- 
day, when they first knew their true relations to each other, 
and which he told her always to wear, pierced her tender 
flesh in the coarse professor's grasp. 

" Oh, I beg a thousand pardons, I'm sure, Fraulein Berta. 
You sensitives, or lucides, or whatever you are, are so easily 
disturbed. You are like Reichenbach's subjects, who saw 
odylic flames issuing from magnets; because there are no such 
flames, and you people who are called mediums, always see 
what there is not, and never see what there is. You are the 
imaginati, who fill the world with superstitions. Will your 
brother permit me to see you imagine something this even- 
ing?" 

*' Sir I if you continue to speak to my sister in that style 
much longer, I'll make short work of you. Professor Ignora- 
mus Assinus. I can coin Latin as well as you," retorted 
Victor, sharply. " But as Mons. Fourier is my friend, a 
gentleman whom I respect, — and I can assure you I have no 
respect for such donkeys as yourself, and wonder at my friend 
keeping coming with such a blockhead, — 1 will allow my sister 
to pass into the magnetic sleep, and demonstrate truth to your 
confusion, right here in presence of my friend and yours.'* 

♦* Very well ; I'm ready to see anything. Trump up your 
spirits, if yoii have any." 

Too disgusted with the leering vulgarity of this *' profes- 
sor," who had perhaps seen the outside of Heidelberg once 
in his life, to vouchsafe any further comments on his ungentle- 
manly speech and manners, Signor Vulpi placed his sister in a 
chair, facing due south. Standing immediately behind her, 
he made a few passes over her eyes, until they closed natu- 
rally, and then gently magnetizing her twice or thrice down 
the arms, he asked her to tell the strange gentlemen their 
names, which she did immediately, without the slightest hesi- 
tation, though she was entirely unacquainted with their given 
names, in her natural condition. 

Victor then asked her to describe the room where the two 
visitors had dined the day before, and tell them what they 
had for dinner, and who partook of the meal with them. All 
these questions were accurately answered. But then, Victor 
could have answered them himself correctly, though his sister 
could not, and so this phenomenon was *^ thought transfer,'^ 
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and explains the process exactly" whereby a controlling spirit 
can operate upon and through the brain of an entranced 
sensitive, who, in her normal state, is quite ignorant of the 
matter given through her when in trance. 

Another experiment was then tried. Bertha was to all 
appearances sound asleep, breathing heavily and regularly, 
with her eyes firmly closed, and a beautiful smile irradiating 
her countenance. It is well known to those experienced with 
somnambulists, that in the somnambulic condition the features 
often wear a rapt and ecstatic expression, and so beautiful is 
this expression often, that skilful Continental artists learn 
how to magnetize their " models," that they may reproduce 
upon the canvas an ideal countenance, taken from real life, 
but far more lovely than waking faces usually are. 

The two gentlemen could not help remarking upon Bertha's 
exceeding beauty, and upon the intense and yet reposeful 
happiness which lighted up her face, as she sat there en- 
tirely unconscious of all that was going on around her ; and 
this fact alone was an evidence to the reality of her entrance- 
ment, and furnished the sitters with an additional proof of the 
genuineness of the phenomena. M. Fourier was delighted, 
the German unbent a little ; as the sight of a very beautiful 
girl, with a lovely smile on her face, is apt to touch a soft 
spot in a masculine heart, even though man is only salt and 
water. 

The next experiment was this : Messieurs Fourier and 
Friedland wrote words, sentences, names, anything on slips 
•f paper, showing, them to Victor, who had joined them, 
leaving Bertha at the extreme other end of the room, twenty 
feet away from them, at least. To make sure that she could 
not see the papers, the part of the room where she sat was 
thrown completely into shadow, and to make the test yet 
more severe, her brother securely bandaged her eyes, with a 
large handkerchief he took from his pocket. 

AH that he stood out against was, the proposition made by 
Friedland to bandage his sister's eyes, or to touch her in any 
way. This he strictly forbade, as he knew too well how 
murderous oftentimes are the ignorant or wilful efforts of 
persons whose influence is prejudicial to a sensitive, when they 
invade her sphere and thrust their jarring elements upon her 
when entranced. Victor allowed no one but himself to place 
hands on Bertha, and Bertha instinctively shrank from the 
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touch of all other persons, whenever she was about to be 
entranced, but the test was quite complete without resorting 
to anything dangerous or impertinent. 

These slips of paper, which the gentlemen had written, con- 
tained the names of plants and animals, long, Latin, technical 
terms with which even Victor was quite unfamiliar. Imme- 
diately Victor's eyes rested on the paper. Bertha would pro- 
nounce the words exactly as they were spelt, every syllable 
correctly. No matter how long and intricate the sentences, 
or how bewildering the foreign names, she would read them 
all straight off, as though a book were before her eyes ; but 
anything her brother did not clearly see, she stumbled over^ 
and just where he stumbled as he read with his eye, she 
stumbled in pronunciation. 

The German was mystified, but declared there must be 
some trick, some collusion which he could not discover. He 
pretended to believe that Victor was a gresitpresHdigitateury 
a professor of legerdemain, more cunning than Herring or 
Makebelieve and Snooks. But with all his guesses, he was 
forced to admit, here were phenomena he could not duplicate. 
He was quite at a loss to know how Aquosity was to acoount 
for this, and so he left more mystified than convinced, but like 
all Agnoninimists, far more deeply impressed with the weight 
of evidence than he cared to admit. 

On taking his departure, which he did soon after, he re- 
quested Victor to accompany him and his friend to the 
Louvre, Notre Dame, and elsewhere on the following after- 
noon. Then, when all three of them returned into Bertha's 
presence, let her tell them everywhere they had been, whom 
they had seen, what they had said, seen, bought, eaten, 
drank, <fec. 

The following day arrived ; to the Pantheon, the Louvre, 
Notre Dame, Bon Marchb, to three confectioners, to three 
glove shops, to four restaurants the gentlemen went, taking 
copious mental notes of everything they saw and heard, and 
determining to remember all they said and did, and the ap> 
pearance, dress and manners of all the people with whom they 
conversed or did business. 

They were out from 1.30 till 5.30, and in four hours spent 
in shopping and sight-seeing in Paris, it is easy to see and 
buy a pretty good many things, and enter into conversation 
with a fairly large number of people. First they went to the 
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iiouvre ; there they bought no end of little things in the 
Louvre Bazaar. Then they went through some of the many 
famous picture galleries, and admired several fine groups of 
statuary, taking particular notice of names and dates attached 
to them. Then they went to the Panth^on^ and took parti- 
culai: notice of the number of candles and fiowerq upon a cer- 
tain altar. Then they had some refreshments in a famous 
cafh. Then they made explorations in Notre Dame, taking 
especial notice of some curious old pictures behind one of the 
small altars which are never pointed out by guides to visitors, 
as they are not striking, but very curious, and well pay the 
careful study of any lover of antique art. Then to the Bon 
March^, where they bought no end of things : gloves, collars, 
handkerchiefs, neckties, (fee, &c. Then, having eaten ices and 
cake and drank coffee, they hailed a voiture, and wended their 
way to. Hotels. Lazare, where Bertha had been amusing herself 
reading and executing fancy wool-work during their absence* 

Victor was confident that Bertha could tell them exactlv 
where they had been, detail the altars and the pictures at which 
they had gazed, inform them with exactitude of the purchases 
they had made, and tell them precisely what they had eateu 
and drank. Fourier, who was very much absorbed in meemerie 
experiments, was so excited concerning the success of the 
approaching ordeal, that he could scarcely wait five minutes 
before the sensitive was entranced. Friedland was curious 
and sceptical, and insisted that Bertha should not leave his 
presence for an instant, for fear that her brother or Fourier 
might tell her something about their afternoon's exploits. 
Victor went to his room and remained there some minutes ; 
he never put himself about or made haste to please any- 
body. Fourier just washed his hands, and returned to the 
salon instantly. Friedland sat gazing at Bertha, and pretend- 
ing to read a newspaper. 

Victor soon joined them, and, without any preliminaries of 
any kind, stood behind his sister, pressed his, fingers lightly 
on her eyelids, then lightly touched each organ of her brain 
to render all alike responsive, and she was in a deep magnetic 
sleep, apparently very happy and well pleased with the tests 
which were imposed upon her. 

Herr Friedland at once commenced questioning her. 

'* Where did we go this afternoon, when first we left this 
house ? " 
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Answer by Bertha : " You all three of you took a carriage^ 
and went to the Louvre. I saw you, or I see you, there 
buying an umbrella, and bargaining over shirt-buttons, studs, 
sleeve-links, and such things. And then you went into the- 
picture gallery, and you stood a long time before Guido's 
Holy Family ; and I see a date and a name under the pic- 
ture quite distinctly, and you had a few quite sharp words 
about the date. Victor said 17«57 was correct, and you Mr. 
Fiiedland declared 1 759 was the year when it was executed ; 
and Victor said : * Oh I that's like you Germans ; you're 
always so pigheaded.' Mons. Fourier laughed and said : 
* Mbns. Vulpi ought to be a Frenchman, he so well loves us.' " 

As these were exactly the facts in the case ; as these words 
were actually spoken, and in this sequence, by the gentlemen 
when in the Louvre, the German stood aghast. 

"Marvellous I marvellous I" he repeated. "I am astoun- 
ded, fascinated. Bo let us proceed if it will not injure the 
Fraulein." 

** Oh, you can go on catechizing her for hours, when I am 
present, and she'll take no harm and experience no fatigue. 
She's all the stronger after the experiments, and since she's 
b^n put frequently into the magnetic sleep, she has grown 
several inches, gained several pounds in weight, and expanded 
her chest, till she'd not the same girl she was, when she was 
without tiie strength she receives from me when I magnetize 
her," answered Victor. 

Reassured by these confident words, in which Bertha's 
brother explained truthfully in few words the physical benefits 
arising from judicious exercise of psychologic power. Fried - 
land and Fourier proceeded with their cross-examinations. 
This time Fourier was the catechist. 

" Mademoiselle : Where did we go at the Pantheon — at 
which altar did we rest, and what there did we see ? " 

Answer : " You stopped at the altar of the B.V.M. Yon 
noticed that there were seven candelabra upon the altar, 
twelve candles in each, making eighty -four in all, besides the 
six stationary on the super altar. There were sixteen vases 
of white artificial flowers, mostly lilacs ; and then, on the 
steps, on a very handsome, many-coloured carpet, there were 
eight pots of white roses, and on either side of the altar a tall, 
artificial white lily, so natural that you wanted to go up and 
smell, and would have done so if your way had'nt been 
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blocked by the closed altar-rail. As you were leaving the 
church, you bought three portraits of the woman who sits at a 
stall or table just outside the door, for which you paid one- 
and-a-half francs. You then went into a caj^, and you had 
pineapple ice-cream, and you ate five biscuits. Victor had 
Neapolitan cream and four biscuits. You drank one cup of 
coffee each, and you soaked one biscuit in the coffee. Victor 
said it looked awfully old-maidish. Mr. Friedland had cho- 
colate ice-cream and five biscuits, and then two cups of cafi 
noir, into which he put some liqueur which the waiter brought 
with the coffee, in a little glass bottle. 

" Precisely right I " shouted both gentlemen together, 
as Bertha ceased. " This surely is a wondrous power. 
Here there can be no deception. Is not this marvellous 
ndeed ? " . 

Victor then asked his sister a question: — 

'' Please tell these friends of mine what we looked at in 
Notre Dame ? " 

Answer : " Two very old, singular pictures behind the 
altar of S. Jerome. One represents Christ turning the money 
dealers out of the temple, the other is a very faded copy of 
Murillo*B Transfiguration. The dates under the pictures are 
very much worn away, but you can just make out 1642, under 
one of them, and 1633, i/ou think, under the other. Mr. 
Friedland declares the last figure is a 6." 

'* Astonishing I right again, exactly right. Every detail 
as it occurred ; minute particulars given. Oh I most marvel- 
lous salts and water : when ye are organized into the shape 
of woman, what powers do ye possess I " 

Thus did Friedland apostrophize the matter out of which 
man's molecular structure is evolved. The spirit, of course, 
even yet he could not discern, for his god, Aquosity, had 
blinded his eyes, lest he should become converted and realize 
the truth, that man is an immortal spiritual entity, awhile 
imprisoned in the clay of earth, ere the moment arrives when 
the angel of transition shall open the gate of life in»mortal, 
and land the emancipated spirit am.ong the blest, who revel 
in the glories of emancipation from these tenements of dust, 
we call our mortal frames. 

So far the experiments had been absolutely successful, not a 
single hitch had occurred to break the continuity of expression 
Irom the lips of Bertha. But now, Friedland put a question 
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which Victor could not have answered, aB he had for a moment 
forgotten the circumetance. 

" Tell as, fair Seeress, if you can, where the cah deposited 
us when we left Notre Dame ? " 

" I think, well, I'm not sure. Was it the Palais Royal ? 
No, it was somewhere between there and Bon March^. I 
can't see the name of the street exactly. I forget," she end^d 
upi in rather an impatient tone of voice. 

This failure was so singular and unsatisfactory after the 
preceding multiplied sucQesses, that Fourier looked a little 
crest-fallen, and Friedland chuckled, saying : — 

" How is this? Is the power departed, or what explana- 
tion can you give. Messieurs, to this mistake and this confes- 
sion of forgetfulness ? ** 

" Well, to tell the truth, I forget for the moment just where 
we did stop then." 

Friedland wrote the words : "To buy Galtgnani's Messen- 
ger^'^ on a card, and held it under Victor's eyes. Quick as a 
flash : " To buy Galtgnani's Messenger" was repeated by 
Bertha, at the other end of the room. 

Then the questioning proceeded in this wise : — 

"What did we see and what did we buy at the Bon 
March^?" 

Everything Victor had noticed, bought, or remembered 
having seen one of the other gentlemen observe or buy, 
she accurately described. She even mentioned the young 
men and young women who had waited upon the customers ; 
told them, even to a centime, the amount of change they 
had received, and exactly the words they had used while 
bargaining for a box of gloves. No one who had not been 
there, and who was not blessed with keen faculties of obser- 
vation and unusually retentive memory, could possibly have 
detailed minor occurrences, which would have escaped the 
notice of ninty-nine persons out of every hundred, with such 
precision. Even Friedland was now satisfied that there must 
be something in this mesmerism, which he had never learnt to 
contemplate as a reality at Heidelberg. But he was still as 
materialistic in his thought as ever ; but matter was playing 
tricks with him, he thought it incapable of playing hitherto. 

Bertha had now been an hour and over under the spell, and 
as the gentlemen were beginning to smell their dinnera, which 
were ordered for 7 o'clock, the sSance was soon brought to a 
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close ; but not till Bertha had told them many startling things 
connected with their private history, but in no case did she 
transcend her brother's capabilities. What he knew she 
knew, but she was arbitrarily limited by his knowledge, even 
to the extent of being utterly powerless to recall events with 
which she herself was connected, but to which her brother 
was a stranger. 

This chapter is already too long, so we will leave the 
gentlemen to dine and discuss what they have seen and heard, 
till, in another chapter^ we meet them extending their re> 
searches. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
The Agnostic satisfied. 

Our readers, who take any interest in psychological phe- 
nomena, are no doubt eagerly awaiting a recital of some 
further experiences of our heroine, in the presence of the 
Heidelberg professor. 

Though by nature a coarse, animal, unspiritual personage, 
he was not by any means a being destitute of all finer feelings. 
He had somewhere in his anatomy the capabilities of suffering 
and rejoicing, and though his better nature was encased in a 
hide of materiality, as thick and impenetrable as the hide of 
any alligator or rhinoceros, yet all hides are only relatively 
invulnerable ; absolute invulnerability does not exist in man 
or beast. The deaf adder may stop its ears and refuse to 
hear the voice of the charmer, charm he ever so wisely, but 
who shall say that all the charms applied to adders, in the 
days of the Psalmist of Israel, are the all of the possible charms 
in the universe ? How often do we find a green and tender 
Hpot, where we should have been least likely to look for it ? 
How often an oasis is found in the most unlikely parts of an 
otherwise entirely arid waste of sand ? How often, on the 
hardest rocks, as though growing out of the very stone it- 
self, we discover pretty flowers and ferns ? — ^all answers to 
the pessimist, who believes in absolute evil, or who fancies that 
any state of nature can be utterly and irreclaimably depraved. 

Herr Friedland was a boor, a savage, anything but a gen- 
tleman ; so all the ladies said, who were unfortunate enough 
to be thrown into his company. He understood something of 
passion, but to ennobling spiritual affection, to all that can 
truly be called love, he was a stranger. He seemed incapa^ 
ble of friendship. Those who did business with him pro-^ 
nounced him sly, cunning, artful, unscrupulous, designing. 
He was one of those unhappy specimens of humanity, who 
seem almost to justify the Christadelphian theory, that there 
are some men who have no immortal souk, and therefore 
they cannot live hereafter, neither can they desire to live 
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hereafter; and thus God is not unjust in destroying their 
consciousness at death. 

Herr P^riedland was not one of those perplexing enigmas 
in creation : a man out of place, utterly out of his element, 
doomed to live among the gross and unenlightened, while 
all his tastes were refined and aesthetic. He was rather one 
of Swedenhorg's devils, who remain in hell because they pre- 
fer it to heaven. Take him to the opera, — ^he would much 
prefer the jeer, the ribald jest, the blasphemous oath, the 
sour beer, the garlic, and the bad tobacco, accompanied by* 
snatches of vulgar song obtainable in any low-class German 
tavern, to the choicest masterpiece of "Balfe or Gounod. 
Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Handel — What were their com- 
positions to his ears ? Just so much jargon of utterly unin^ 
telligible sounds. He literally preferred the contents of the 
cat's-meat man's barrow to the choicest viatads on the table of 
a prince. 

The vulture is no doubt satisfied with carrion, and prefers 
to eat the flesh of the dead in the famous Parsee Towers of 
{Silence to regaling itself upon the choicest morsels of delicately 
cooked food. The chef^ the cui«eni>re,/are not for the bird 
of prey. It has no instincts leading it to Mutton's or Delmo- 
iiico's ; and just as food prepared for bodily consumption is 
only delicious, or palatable even, to those with whose tastes it 
assimilates, so in the moral world, the dainties of a spirituaH 
banquet are spread in vain, if placed upon the board to tempt 
the appetites of a roiti or a libertine. 

Herr Friedland was an Atheist, because lie elected to be 
one. He contemptuously spurned all evidence of things 
higher than the level of the senses, and while the wonderful 
psychological phenomena he had so recently witnessed, had 
amused him and perplexed him, the revelations had been of 
so thoroughly a mundane character, that he did not feel that 
in reality he had been confronted at all by his bite noir, 
Spirit 

A young lady may be controlled by a young gentleman, to 
tell him where he bought his gloves and what he paid for 
them, without any proof palpable of immortality being brought 
to a materialistic mind. But the future — yea, the very near* 
future — was to bring to the German Agnoninimist such 
startling evidences of life immortal as would shake to pieces 
his materialistic pegations, as a guat of wind demolishes the 
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card-castle a child has erected in his play, and which he in 
his ipcnorance regards as an impregnable fortress, able to defy 
the flight of years and all the raging elements. 

Friedland had one little, bright green spot in his dark and 
sordid nature. Like Madame Assoretta — of whom we have 
heard nothing for quite a long time — he had once had a little 
sister, of whom he was as fond as a boy of his temperament 
could be fond of anything. To say that he idolized her, or 
that he nearly died of a broken heart when she was taken 
from him, would be to overstate the case ridiculously ; but 
we- shall be keeping quite within the limits of history, if we 
inform our readers that this morose, and cynical fellow, then a 
boy of eight, did actually pay many an early morning and 
late night visit to the Heidelberg burying -ground, to place 
flowers of his own gathering upon the grave of his little 
sister, Bertha. The name Bertha had drawn him, he scarcely 
knew how, to Victor's sister. It could not be that this grace- 
ful, lissom girl reminded him of the little, chubby German 
child who died, at six years of age, of whooping-cough, and 
who was the only playmate he had ever had. 

Going to bed as usual after midnight, at his hotel in the 
Rue Notre Dame de Nazareth, he experienced what he had 
never in all his life experienced before, and that was a cold, 
chill, creeping sensation down the spine, as though some one 
were gently and very slyly pouring cold water down his back, 
next his skin, under his night-shirt. He grew positively ner- 
vous. The bed-clotfies were pulled from off him, the bed- 
stead itself began to move, the fire-irons were rattling in the 
fender, and, strangest of all, a hair-brush was being applied 
to his feet. Rats, mice, burglars, water coming in through 
the ceiling, the wind, — all these agencies were apostrophized 
in rapid succession. 

" Confound it : what the deuce can it be," vociferated the 
professor so loudly, that he imagined the raps which followed 
his ejaculations proceeded from the adjoining room, which, 
by-the-bye, was quite empty, so he could be disturbing no one 
in the next apartment. 

" It must be the brandy I drank at the club dinner, 
which has fuddled my brain, and made me fancy all these 
things are endowed with life around me. I must be ill. 
Good heavens I I'm as cold as death, and the thermome- 
ter registers 77. What can be the matter with me ? Those 
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idiots at S. Lazare would tell me I was a medinm, and that 
the spirits were playing battledore and shuttlecock with my 
bed-linen. Bosh I spirits, indeed! If any spirits have got 
hold of me, its rum, gin, brandy, and whisky. But I do feel 
queer, that's a fact. Why I who's that speaking ? What I 
that voice ? Here after all those years ? " 

" Berta, Berta, don't you remember Berta ? " 

And the words sounded through the room as clearly as 
though a child were in it, speaking appealingly to him, and 
upbraiding him for his neglect of her appeah 

'* If I didn't know that she's dead and gone to dust, and 
that there's nothing left of us after the worms have had their 
fill, I could swear that was my sister's voice. But, laws-a- 
mercy I Bertha is the young lady who has been telling \xb 
what we did this afternoon, and, by Jove ! if I don't think 
I've got Berta on the brain. Jolly name, by heavens I it is ; 
and she's a mighty fine girl. I don't know but what I'd pop 
the question to her, if it weren't for that brute beast of a 
brother of hers, who never lets her stir a step without he's 
at her side. And then ju^t to think of a girl eighteen years 
of age : a star singer, a star actress, a wonderful psychologi- 
cal, or mesmeric, or whatever they call it, phenomenon into 
the bargain, never speaking to a fellow except her brother, 
having no gentlemen friends, no lovers : why, its preposterous. 
She's mad — that's the long-and-the short of it, — and her 
brother's her keeper. But there is method in her madness, 
anyway. By heavens I if I'm not getting sentimental and 
nervous, and I don't know what ; and am I not Professor 
Friedland, of Heidelberg, the man who writes to tell the 
world, with pen of steel, that there's no such thing as love, 
and no such thing as soul, and no such thing as honour, and 
no such thing as God, and no such thing as heaven ? What 
have I to do with soft emotions, and whisperings of imaginary 
spirits, and fears of ghosts and phantasies, and thoughts of 
Bertas keeping me awake, all covered with perspiration, with 
my pulse at 180, and every nerve in my frame quivering ? " 

So the professor sweated, and fumed, and argued, and 
swore, and cursed, and sneered as the early morning hours 
wore on, and the noises grew fainter, and the voice of the 
litUe sister ceased ; and then having smoked a tremendous 
meerschaum, and burned no end of holes in the bed- 
clothes and ,his own night-shirt, threatening to set the 
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whole house on fire with his fusees and ashes from his pipe, 
he fell into a heavy slumber, into the midst of which hi» 
little sister came and went, just as she had been in the olden 
days. 

At 9 o'clock the gargon brought him his coffee : he always 
took his breakfast in his room, and usually in bed, which is 
quite a general custom on the Continent. Seeing the gargon 
look amazed and frightened, he said savagely to the boy : — 

" What are you looking so scared about, you idiot ? Is 
there anything about me to alarm you ? " 

The boy could scarcely answer, he was so amazed. First, 
he looked do wo at the floor, and Friedland following the 
direction of his eyes, saw a pool of blood in the middle of the 
carpet, and the furniture of the room, as well as a number 
of his own articles of wearing apparel, lying about in a state 
of most distracting confusion. 

Catching sight of himself in the mirror, what was his 
lEustonishment, and may we not add alarm, when as though 
burned in upon his forehead were the words : ** There are 
ghosts here, though you don't believe it." The words were 
clearly traced in blood, and his hands were covered with blood, 
also. 

Ordering the waiter hastily out of the room, and mutter- 
ing an imprecation, he hastily swallowed his coffee, into which 
he emptied at least a quartern of cognac ; and going to his 
washing-stand vigorously applied soap and water — yes, and 
pumice-stone, also — till his forehead burned and tingled with 
the pain, but the words were still upon his forehead, and the 
blood was still upon his hands. 

This became alarming. He, the Agnoninimist of Heidelberg, 
who denied the very existence of the soul, and laughed to 
scorn every pretension to communion with any other spirits 
than those who dwelt in casks and bottles, to be obliged to 
go about the city with these atrocious words upon his brow, 
branding him wherever he went as one of those unfortunates 
whose mediumistic powers develop so singularly and spon- 
taneously, that they are forced to give credence to facts which 
they loathe, and to submit to be pointed to as mediums, when 
they look upon all mediums as rogues or fools : what should 
he do, what could he do ? 

So naturally do we turn instinctively to the spirit-world 
for a solution of our difficulties — even though we deny its 
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existence with the lip, we admit it within us, no matter what 
our prejudices may be — that Friedland instantly bethought 
him of Bertha and her brother. They must have bewitched 
him in some mysterious way. They must have practised the 
black art upon him, and they alone could remove the burning 
seal from ofiF his brow. 

So, hurrying over his toilet, and ordering a close carriage, 
wrapping up his face and neck in a muffler, drawing his hat 
well over his eyes, and covering his hands in gloves, he set 
out at once for Signer Vulpi, and, as an excuse for his 
appearance in such a guise at so unseemly an hour, he di- 
rected a note to " Dr. Victor Vulpi, Physician from London, 
Hotel S. Lazare." This he gave to the cabman, and told him 
to tell the waiter at the hotel, that the gentleman in the cab 
was dangerously ill and needed relief at once, or he might 
die before assistance reached him. 

Arrived at S. Lazare, the waiter to whom the cabman 
gave tlie note took it up immediately to Victor's room. This 
young gentleman was in bed, in a luxurious fancy night-robe 
which had cost 300 francs in Bon March^, two or three days 
before. He was propped up with pilloTVS, reading " La Pa- 
ganne," the latest French novel, which had scandalized the 
moralists, and drawn down upon its author the fiercest con- 
demnation of persons who saw themselves in it, and were so 
terrified at the look of their sins, when printed before their 
eyes in black and white, that they immediately set to work 
to scandalize the author, declaring that she was an awful 
woman, and that no respectable house ought to tolerate the 
introduction of so corrupt a work of fiction. 

Victor and Bertha both read these works of fiction, and 
enjoyed them heartily; not because they admired the vices 
and the intrigues of the characters introduced, but because 
the pictures were so true to life, and were such exact like- 
nesses of the very refined and eminently respectaUe ladies 
and gentlemen who so much objected to the unhealthy 
novels. 

Victor never saw anyone professionally, or even allowed a 
friendly call, earlier than 12 o'clock ; and here was a uo^^ 
demanding an immediate answer, brought to his room at 10, 
The boy who brought it to him, said to his fellow-servants 
afterwards : — 

" I shall want five francs, at least, for taking another up to 
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tliat bandfiome young singer. He nearly blew my bead off 
for disturbing bim. I wish I could h&ve patS de /oie gras^ 
and botbouse grapes at five francs a pound, every morning 
for breakfast, and lie in bed till mid-day ; I'd do without 30() 
f'ranc dressing-jackets."* 

The note, which proved so unwelcome a visitor, read as 
follows : — 

" SiGNOR VuLPi ; Dear Sir, — I think I'm dying. Do 
attend to me at once. Friedland." 

The only answer given by the fair young " doctor," the 
" Physician from London," was : — 

" Call at 12. I see no one earlier." 

Friedland was in despair. Could he see Miss " Bertha ? 
Would not she influence her brother on his behalf? 

Miss Bertha was in church : she had gone to a requiem 
mass at S. Augustin's, and would not be home till nearly 11, 
at the earliest 

Friedland made a desperate attempt to see the imperious 
young magnetizer, to whom he could not help attributing his 
present horrible condition. He pretended to be very feeble, 
and leaning heavily upon the shoulders of two waiters, had 
himself slowly, and, so far as the waiters were concerned, 
painfully dragged upstairs. He was going to beard the lion 
in his den. He dared what no one else would have dared, 
not even Vulpi's most intimate friend. He knocked on 
Victor's door, and sued for admittance into his private apart- 
ment at 10 o'clock in the morning. 

** Keep out, and go to the devil I " was the only response 
he got, after repeated knockings. 

But he was not to be repulsed so easily, so trying the door. 
he walked boldly in and confroiited his adversary, as manfully 
as his muffled appearance and the crouching attitude he as- 
sumed to keep up the feint of dangerous sickness, would 
allow. 

" Sir ! How dare you ! " was all he heard, till he picked 
himself up, with the assistance of half-a-dozen waiters, on the 
landing. 

Victor had got out of bed, and sprung upon him like a 
tiger, prostrating him at one blow on the landing. He had 
then coolly re-entered his room, got back to bed, and resumed 
his novel. 
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All tlie servants were in a titter; they knew Friedland well, 
he often called at S. Lazare, to see gentleman who were guests 
of the house. But he was '' a mean cuss," to use the. elegant 
phraseology of all the boys and men throughout the establish- 
ment. . Victor was a tyrant, very exacting and commanding, 
but he was lavish with his cash ; and money, iii this world, 
covers a multitude of sins. Friedland was never known to 
give away a single centime, and when he went to church, to 
see the decorations and hear the music, with friends who 
desired to inspect the building, he woidd pretend he couldn't 
see the woman who collected the coppers for the use of chairs 
at service-time, so that his companions might pay a halfpenny 
or a penny for him. He accepted every invitation out he 
ever got ; he never refused conee, chocolate, ices, drives in 
your carriage or in your hired vehicle ; seats at the opera, 
everything you oiBFered him he accepted; everything you 
bought for him he was glad to get ; but within the memory 
of man, he had never been known to give away even an old 
rag or a piece of note-paper. So he was not likely to be 
much of a favourite in a country wtere ''bleeding'* of 
foreigners is an immense source of inceme with servants of all 
descnptions, and hptel proprietors and waiters in particular. 

Friedland's fall had dislodged his mufflers and knocked off 
his hat, and there, exposed to the jeering, wholly unsympathe- 
tic, unpitying gaze of a host of gargons, lay tne Heidelberg 
Agnoninimist, testifying, oh howreluotantly, in words of })lood^ 
to the existence of— just think of it I — ghosts, not even spirits,. 
hvit ghostSy spirits of the lowest and mo9t sensational type, 
whose existence is scouted by numbers of respectable church 
and chapel-goers, who believe in immortality and in miracles. 

The French countenanee is easily convulsed when the^ 
risibilities are appealed to, and you may be sure Friedland 
was in no enviable position, the laughing-stock of a crowd of 
open-mouthed gargons, who enjoyed his confusion better than 
anything they had ever witnessed at the circus or the panto-' 
mime. 

In the midst of this harrowing scene, Berthd returned 
from S. Augustin's. She had come straight home, immedi- 
ately the service concluded, feeling as though something or 
someone was requiring her immediate attention! 

Seeing a crowd on the stairs, as she ascended to the saloug 
her first thought was of her brother : could he be ill, ana 
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have fallen on the stairs ? She rushed to the spot where the 
confusion was at its height, and was at once relieved to see 
the amused expression on the faces of the hystanders. If 
anything were seriously the matter with anyone, surely the 
whole community would not appear convulsed with laughter. 
The laughter reafisured her ; ^nd laughter, like yawning, is 
infectious, and she was soon grinning all over her face, she 
knew not at what. 

But when she caught sight of the professor, she fairly yell- 
ed. There he /stood gesticulating wildly in 2^ patois com- 
f)08ed of bad French and German, with an English word 
lere ancl tKere inserted to render the jargon still more ridi- 
culous. His carroty locks were stiff as bristles, and stood 
jLipright on his head, reminding one of a huge porcupine, or 
a monster hedgehog, perhaps, to make the simile quite true 
to nature. 

" There are ghosts here, . though you don*t believe it,** 
written ip t)lood upon his tepiples convulsed her. Could 
this be one of Victor's tricks,, could this garlic-smelling Ger- 
man have offended her fastidious and impetuous brother, and 
this had beep the f evenge t)ie yputig Nemesis had taken ? 

Hurriedly addressing the professor, she said, in as steady 
a voice as sjie could command (she was shaking with laughter, 
|ind did not wijsh the man she addressed to feel )ii8 position 
Inore keenly thiah peccessary) : — 

** I suppose, Sir, you hav^ come to see my brother. He 
never receives visitors till mid-day, but If your business is 
very urgent, I will speak to him, and no doubt he will see vou.'* 

" May I be permitted to enter your salon f '* saici the 




doubt in a few moment^/' 

Before Fnedland could utter a word to stay her movements, 
she was gone, and knocking at her brother's door in her own 
peculiar way that he might know who it was that sought 
admission, the door instantly opened, and Bertha's voice was 
audible to Friedland, while she was telling her brother all 
about her meeting with the German on the stairway. 

Victor knew nothing of the blood marks, not having seen 
Friedland*8 face uncovered since the evening before, when 
it was innocent of such adornments. At the recital of the 
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story, Victor positively roared, and though he had seen much 
of life, and was not easily caught hy glaring novelties, he 
could scarcely contain himself long enough to put on his 
robe de chambre and slippers, in which he usually lounged 
till business out of doors necessitated his donning a cdstume 
more appropriate to the street. 

There sat Friedland on the sofa, muttering and spluttering 
under his breath, in a towering rage. 

" Ye gods and furies, and ye demons all ! " quoted Victor, 
as he approached the insensate man. " What the devil has 
come over you, my fine fellow, to come here like a raging 
tornado, and awaken the household at this unearthly hour? 
What have you been doing to yourself? How came that 
brand upon your brow ? Speak, prisoner, speak,*' taunted 
Victor, mockingly, feeling sure that some sinister motives 
had led up to this extraordinary and unwelcome visit 

" Explain it yourself, please," grunted Friedland. " This 
is some of your doings, but how you managed it with all 
your conjurations is more than I can make out" 

" Now, Sir, from your note, which was thrust into my hand 
this morning by a servant, I understand you to say you are 
ill and need my assistance. Though I am not what is 
ordinarily called a physician, as you have good reason for 
knowing, I am a magnetist ; and if your case is serious, I 
will do my best to be of service to you. But, remember, you 
come to me as a suppliant not as a commander. I will 
tolerate none of your insolence, I can assure you ; so please 
be seated, and tell me your symptoms. 

" First, inform me what you mean by making a worse guy 
of yourself than you usually are, and to what circumstances 
are we indebted for your appearance this minute in this 
mysterious rdle. To accuse us of knowing anything about 
those letters on your forehead is absurd. You will, please, 
inform us what occurred to you, either last night or this 
moniing, to bring about so singular an appearance." 

Feeling it necessary to compose himself, and eat humble 
pie to this young man, whom he verily believed had him 
completely in his power, the German professor detailed the 
experiences of the past night, with which our readers are, to 
some extent, familiar, and then declared his intention of 
requesting Victor to remove the burning brand from his brow, 
if any of his arts could accomplish so desirable an end. 
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Victor made several magnetic passes over the place, and 
did all he could to erase the mystic words, bat there they 
remained, spite of all his efforts to remove them. Evidently 
a higher power than Victor's had been at work this time, so 
he decided to entrance Bertha, and seek an explanation from 
the spirits who controlled her, if any could be summoned. 

But, gazing at his sister, he saw her entranced already, and 
what was his surprise when she arose, and going up to the 
professor, she took both his hands in hers, from which the 
blood-marks instantly disappeared ; and then stroking him 
lightly on the forehead, she caused every letter of the myste- 
rious writing to vanish. Then stroking him caressingly, in 
lisping, childish accents she said to him : — 

" Little sissy Berta did come to you last night. Don't 
think I'm dead, 'cause I'm not" 

Having said this, Bertha awoke, and the professor, with 
tears streaming down his cheeks, fell on his knees at Bertha's 
ifeet, and then and there renounced his infidelity, gave up his 
Agnoninimity, and from that moment gave up with it his 
debasing practices, his niggardly modes of life, his blasphem- 
ous oaths, and all that made him hideous in the eyes of angels. 
A little child, his only little sister, had converted him, and 
from that moment he was a new man, '' Born again of water 
and of the spirit" 

Instantaneous conversion is not instantaneous perfection, so 
our readers must not expect to find the converted professor 
transformed at once from a spirit of darkness into an angel of 
light Lapses,' falls, declensions many he might know, but 
that moment was a supreme crisis, a turning point in his life. 
The devil within him was wounded and lay prostrate, sick 
unto death, and his good angel in that hour arose triumphant, 
and with his victorious sword thrust hard at the adversary, 
who lay there struggling but not dead. 

Ever after Friedland would be a believer in goodness and 
immortality, and from that hour his face lost its hard and 
coarse expression, and when he went back to Heidelberg, he 
was received into the university as Professor of Psychology, 
and is at this day a humane, charitable, useful member of 
society. He often remembers the burning letters on his brow, 
and thanks God for them ; that Gt>d who sets a mark upon 
his guilty creatures, not that they be destroyed, but lest any 
should destroy them. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
Spiritualism Philosophized. 

How the Professor had become converted, he himself could 
scarcely tell. The evidence of his little sister's real presence 
with him had come so overwhelmingly to ' his mind, that he 
was forced to accept, not only the logic of facts, bnt the yet 
more penetrating and unanswerable persuasions of hie own 
inner nature. His sister's words — spoken so gently, so art- 
lessly, so characteristically through an entire stranger to him 
and to her, one who could not possibly have known that he 
ever had a little sister, much less that her name was Berta — 
coupled with the marvels of the preceding night, and the 
charming away in an instant of the blood words from his brow, 
had completed the work the psychological experiments of 
yesterday had begun ; and how to enquire more deeply into 
this wonderful fact of spirit life, how should he get to know 
more ? was all his query now. 

Agnoninimity was now arrant folly to him. His' boasted 
learning had deserted him in an hour, and the iceberg of his 
ignorance, and indifference to ^11 things spiritual, had melted 
in a moment beneath the warm, cheering rays of spiritual sun- 
shine which flooded his mind, as words of truth and inspira- 
tion fell on the ear of his long-dormant spirit, from the lips of 
a seeress whose probity he could not question, and whose 
sincerity was as clear as the sun at noonday. 

The Opera season was proceeding in good earnest, the 
approaching Christmas festivities kept the gay city in a fever,' 
1^ turmoil of gaiety. The restrictions which the Ohurch sets 
upon amusements during the penitential season of Advent, 
affect la belle monde de Paris very slightly if at all. Per- 
haps the theatres are a little thinner and parties less numerous 
on the nights when the churches are crowded with the devout. 
But there are so many unchurched thousands always in the 
dty, so many habttn}$ of all popular places of amusement, 
and so many visitors ready to flock wherever a star is said to 
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be shining, that the Advent month has little appreciable effect 
upon places of public entertainment. 

Bertha had made her dehiU in the Grand Opera House as 
Lucia ; Victor had sustained the rdle of Enrico. In Italian 
they were both experts, and as Latin is the language of the 
Catholic Church in all lands beneath the sun, so Italian is the 
language of the Opera. 

As the missal and the vesper book are as serviceable in 
Brazil as in London, so the opera libretto answers in Spain, 
t'rance, England, Italy, and makes men feel that religion may 
have a universal language, and that song may have the same. 
Whatever may be the objecti'ons raised to the Latin Ritual 
and the Italian Opera, on the score that the multitude do. not 
tinderstand it, there is something indescribably home-like when 
in a foreign land, to. enter the portals of a church and hear the 
self-same words you have heard from earliest childhood in 
your own land, and then go to the theatre and hear the same 
iweet music and the same mellifiuotis accents, to which you 
have been accustomed ever since you went to the opera for 
the first tiijie, chaperoned by some demure relations, who were 
terribly afraid you would be contaminated on your first 
intro^u(3tion into what is called " the world." 

Naiions ate iiotning nearer together to-day than they hav6 
ever been before. Varying languages are becoming hourly 
inore and more perplexing. Cantiot some steps be taken to 
form some one good universal language, in whidi all the best 
elements of every language may be embodied : which shall 
supersede all existing clannish tongues, and make the humah 
fatally a utiit and a brotherhood ? When that auspicious task 
is completed, we may safely nbolish ihe Latin Mass and th^ 
Italihn Op^rA, but till then, let the languige of the Church, 
which is one, find the language of the Stage, which is one, 
point a6 beacoti lights to a coming unity, in which will b0 
T&nqilishetl &11 the baneful consequetices arising from the 
Tower of Babel, which must be a vague, fabulous history of 
the period when ouq great nation split up into many smaller 
oned, aiid tongues were purposely confused that peoples niight 
be kept dpari, ad each regarded his neighbour as his deadly fbe. 

We shall soon ceaSe to ask pardon for digressions, our sin^ 
are so numerous in a digressive' direction.' The doctrine of 
the association of ideas must come to our rescue, &nd be our 
apology. 
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Bertha was a grand and unequivocal success in Opera : from 
the sumptuous 20 franc fautemh to the 3 franc qnatrume 
places, every seat was filled whenever she appeared. 

Victor divided honours with her. No one ever attempted to 
decide which singer made the profoundest impression on the 
immense and stylish, and shall we add — we think we may 
with some truth — cultured auditory. Probably the ladies fell 
most in love with the imposing frhre, and the gentlemen with 
the ravishing and unsophisticated so&ur. 

Bertha was one of those singular characters which you can 
never spoil by flattery. She accepted homage as her due. 
She knew she pleased, and she was glad she gave people 
pleasure ; but to put on airs was something as foreign to her 
as it is to the thrush or the nightingale. She looked upon 
her voice and her dramatic talent as natural acquisitions, for 
the possession of which she deserved neither praise nor cen- 
sure. She was a child of nature through and through, and 
this pure naturalness gave her a charm, which all the painted 
and powdered belles of society would have given their very 
souls for. She attracted everybody : men, women, children — 
yea, and animals acknowledged her and loved her. A 
wounded dog, smarting under his cniel master's lash, would 
look up to her with pleading, wistful eyes ; and she under-, 
stood the language of the quadruped far better than she com- 
prehended the inane biped who had thrashed it, and who was 
called the superior being. 

On one occasion after the performance when the whole 
city had been at her feet, she was getting into her carriage 
when a little, blue, Italian gray -hound, — a slender, sensitive, 
delicate creature — came up to her whining and whimpering, 
evidently in great pain. Instantly a tall, athletic, young man, 
who had been seeking in vain to win her affections, called 
the dog, who clung with a vice-like grasp to Bertha's skirts. 
The dog remaining immovable, he lashed the little creature 
with the horsewhip, till it fell on the pavement in a swoon of 
agony. Turning round to Bertha, who was hastily getting 
out of her carriage to pick up and console the suffering ani- 
mal, she struck him sharply in the face with the whip she 
wrenched from his hand, and drove off with the dog in her lap. 

It is needless to say the Viscount was appalled. He was 
madly in loYO with Bertha, and she despised him, and he had 
surely now incurred her everlasting displeasure. 
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She met him the followiug evenings on the steps of th^ 
Opera. She had the gray-hound in her arms, as she was 
ascending the steps. Her brother was at her side, the dog 
in, her disengaged arm. Th« Viscount actually craved her 
pardon for his cruelty on the previous evening, and she 
answered him with these words : — 

'' When you are the equal of this little animal, I will allow 
you to address me." 

And he had sat at table with Royalty, and had an income 
of £20,000 per annum. 

She would stop in the street to ask a beggar woman how 
her child was. She would stop her carriage often, and pick 
up a poor seamstress who was going from work, so exhausted 
as to be nearly fainting. She woiud take an Italian organ- 
grinder's son to a box at the opera, in her own carriage, 
because he loved music and could not pay to hear it But 
the men who showed themselves lower than the brutes, who 
thought every hateful passion was divine in them, because 
they were gilded and titled, these she spurned as the very 
dust under her feet 

She was utterly impervious to all the advances men of this 
stamp could possibly make to her. Other singers had their 
lovers and their billets doux. She had hundreds of love- 
letters, but she never read them. She handed them unopened 
to her brother, who returned them to their authors when 
addresses were given, while he burnt the rest with a double 
feeling of satisfaction, half arising from the ecstasy of 
devotion his sister called forth, and half from the scorn with 
which she put from her the fashionable bat questionable men 
who ran after her. She was so utterly above the intrigues 
and fashionable vices of the world, that she in reality had no 
temptations in this line to encounter. All musculine famili- 
arity filled her with disgust, and she never courted effusion 
from companions of her own sex. She was an iceberg,' a 
marble statue, a creature very beautiful but without a heart 
— so the men and women, who lived upon intrigue styled her ; 
but she had a heart to love deeply and fervently, but no 
heart t^ bestow upon every jackdaw who desired her to wear 
it on her sleeve that he might peck at it and corrode it, and 
then, having defiled it, cast it from him as a worthless thing. 

During this period of her sojourn in Paris, Bertha's med< 
iumistic powers were developing amazingly. She and her 
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brother sat privately for spirit communications, every afternoon 
from 5 till 6, finding that this spare hour just before dinner in 
the winter fire-light suited them better than any other a); 
this season. 

But some will ask : Is not sitting very weakening ? . Do 
not the spirits consume a vast amount of the medium^s vital 
force, and so deplete the system as to render it unfit for any 
strain afterwards ? 

Yes, that is so, when conditions are inharmonious, but 
when two or more persons in complete bympathv with each 
other sit for mutual benefit, the result is, that all are benefitted, 
each one strengthenedand rendered more capable of fulfilling 
the ordinary tasks of life. •' ' 

At these timed Bertha would be inspired to answer the 
most intricate and profound questions — scientific, philosophic, 
historic and religious, — and she would also 'frequently giVe 
private personal information of the most accurate and start- 
ling description. Por instance, she would describe e±actlv 
the persons whom they would meet that evening ana 
on following days ; she would read letters accuiately which 
had been written, and posted to them from distant placesf, 
and many hours and sometimes days afterwards the letters 
would come, and in them w6uld always be the exact Words 
which Bertha had seen and read' clairvoyantly. At th'ese 
times she went far beyond anything she dould possibly have 
gathered from her brother's mind, fbr while he could magne- 
tize and indeed absolutely control her, she being perfectly his 
mesmeric subject, other and higher powers soon manifested 
themselves, and under their influence Bertha soon became one 
of the most marvellous trance mediums the world has ever 
yet produced. 

At one of these 5 o'clock sittings, Victor asked the spirits 
controlling Bertha, whether they had any objection to Messrs. 
Fourier and Friedland joining the circle on some afternodii. 
The answer was as follows, given by the spirit immediately 
controlling on behalf of the band : — 

" We cannot allow any one but yourself to sit with her at 
this hour, when she has to sing in bpera or grand concert^ 6r 
to take a heavy part in any play during the e&^ing ^veding, 
as no one's magnetism but y<our own ii so ejitirely cbbgenial 
with hers, that she will experience no loss of power from 
being controlled ; but if you will arrange for an intfervieW'^th 
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these gentlemen on Sunday evening, we shall be very glad to 
converse with them, as you have the evening to do as you 
please with." 

" Will it not then be as well to have the cirde at 8 o'clock," 
pursued Victor. 

" No, you will do best to keep to your regular place and 
hour. Spirits have engagements and occupations as well as 
yourselves, and as they are not ubiquitous^ they can only be 
ia one place at a time, though they can often impress sensi- 
tives in different places at the same time ; but as the spirit 
witfi whom you are i^ow conversing possesses tlie. medium, 
that is, controls her organically, the controlling spirit is locally 
present, and fpr the time being embodied, wlule the spirit of 
the medium. is liberated, and pften passes into spirit life, or 
travels among friends on eai*th. Punctuality in keeping ap- 
pointments with spirits is a great element of success, and it is 
^sq highly desirable to set apart some special place in which 
^ seek communion with the invisibles. After you have selec- 
ted a p}ace and hour, keep to it" 

j ^ t'oilov^Dig the aavice of the spirits, ^, meeting was con- 
vened ifor the following Suuday a^ 5 p,m. Mons. Fourier, 
H^rr Friedland, Mdme. and l\^dile. Qheval were the invited 
sitters. These with Bertha and Victor constituted a sufficiently 
large circle — six in all : three ladies and three gentlemen, 

, As the answers given through Bertha's mediumship at this 
^ance, threw much light upon the wonderful manifestations 
>vKich had so recently pccjirred in ^riedland's room at the 
h<^tel, ai^a as the answers generally are of a natiue to interest 
and instruct the public at large, we shall here append a few 
of the most notable among t£em. 

After sinking, with piano accompaniment. Bertha was soon 
entranced, this time without any visible assistance from her 
bjTOther. She passed quickly and quietly into the unconscious 
state, almost imperceptibly ; only, when she was under con- 
trol, her eyes had a peculiar fixed gaze they had not at other 
times, and there was an expression of rapt sublimity upon 
h^ filatures, Tyhiqh at qther times they did not possess. 

After offering up a most beautiful l^vocation, the control 
announced himself ready to answer any questions which 
might be propounded^ bearing upon Spiritualism, or indeed 
upon any subject whicii concerned the welfare of the human 
race here or hereafter. 
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Friedland was, of course, the anxious interrogator. He 
was full of queries concerning the strange phenomena to 
whieh he had been a victim, and so numerous were. his queries, 
t^hat not until ninety minutes had been spent in talking on his 
subjects, could anybody else get a chance to put in a word 
edgeways. • 

His first enquiry ran as follows : — 
' Question. — ** You are doubtless acquainted with what took 
place in my room the other night. Can yoiT explain the 
mystery of the ii;iovements, the voices, and particularly the 
blood on my forehead and hands ? " 

• Ans. — " The room you sleep in id one that is vulgarly 
called * haunted,' and there is far more truth in ghost stories 
and tales of haunted houses, than most people are willing to 
believe. In your room a spirit is confined, who committed 
murder forty years ago, on the old site where a building stood 
which was taken down before the present hotel was built. 
This spirit has been all these years cohiined to that spot, and 
is nowjnst beginning to- find his way from it, and to you he 
owes in large measure his approaching deliverance. You are 
a strong physical medium ; you are a powerful, full-blooded 
man, and your habits have been such as to ally you with 
earth-bound spirits. You came here and had a sitting with 
the young lady we are now cohtrolling, and got your medium- 
ship developed without your knowledge, in this room, which 
is completely filled with the force necessary for healing, deve- 
loping, and spirit-manifestations. Going back to your own 
room, and going to bed, you were rendered susceptible to the 
influence of this fettered spirit, who, though impervious to 
spirit-life, was capable of eniployinj^ your animal inagnetism. 
The ardent spirits you had imbibed stimulated your body, 
and caused it to throw off more vital force than usual, through 
your every pore. This the spirit could and did make use of, 
and with the vital emanations you so freely dispensed in form 
of invisible vapour, the spirit produced the appearance of 
blood, and pulled your bed-clothes about violently, and made 
other unwelcome disturbances." 

Ques. — ^** Will you be so kind as to teD me exactly how the 
blood letters were produced upon my forehead, and how they 
were removed ? " 

Ans. — " You have blood in your system. Your own blood, 
in quantities sufficient to produce the lettering, was caused 
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to ooze through your skin hy spirit power, and thus with the 
blood taken from within your body the writing was produced 
upon your forehead. This writing was removed by the spirit 
power which produced it The blood was returned into the 
system, and the letters vanished. YotI may, however, be 
curious to know how the blood should so stain the skin, that 
you could not wash it off. This was due to the admixture of 
a chemical substance with the blood, which rendered it pecu- 
liariy adhesive. This substance was also extracted from your 
body." 

Ques. — " But you gave us to understand that the spirit who 
was in my room was a dark spirit ; can bad spirits produce 
such wonderful phenomena?" 

* Ans. — " The spirit who produced the disturbances was, as 
we have said, a fettered, earth-bound spirit, who in earth life 
had been a murderer. Excuse us for speaking frattkly, your 
own condition was sensual rather than spiritual, and there was 
some mystic tie between yourself and this spirit, which eja.- 
abled him to control the emanations from your person. The 
writing upon your forehead was really produced by the action 
of an exalted spirit, who simply used the earth-bound spirit 
as a servant or subject. The words written upon your brow 
V^ere for your good, and were placed there to convince you of 
spiritual existence. Earth-bound spirits are allowed to 
exert their influence, such as it is, by the higher powers, when 
you are so low in the moral scale as to require to suffer by the 
annoyances they cause you. When you need the discipline 
of such annoyance, it does you good to suffer. V^Hien you 
have outgrown these darker states, you are impervious to evil ; 
being superior to it, it cannot touch you. You may be aware 
of its proximity, but it cannot contaminate you. In your 
case, the powers which guided events were certainly benign, 
and yoii have reason to rejoice that you were thus visited." 

Ques. — *^ How was it that I heard my sister*s voice so 
plainly amid the din ? What had she to do with it ? " 

Ans. — " Your sister, as a little girl on earth, loved you 
very dearly, and you have never quite forgotten your affec- 
tion for her. She came with you to see this young lady, and 
as her name is so nearly like your 8i8ter*s, you were led to 
think about your sister when you went away from here. 
This young lady specially brought her to your mind. We 
have already said, that there are conditions here for medium- 
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istic development, and you gained a great deal of developr 
ment in a very short time in this room. . Your sister^ wi^h 
th^ distance she gained from. Victoif and Bertha, was able to 
materialize vocal organs, and speab in the direct voice in your 
c^iainber.^ "[this speaking in tiiQ direct voice is a fonn of 
«pint materialization, or form manifestatipn ; you will ,9ee 
more, of this phenomenon on a mo^e extended scale shortly, 
On the occasion to which you refer,, the Iprynx, thorax^ and 
all necessary organs of speech were formed out of the em&^ 
Rations from your person, supplemented, by affinitizing par- 
tides of matter gauiered from the atmosphere.. Your siste; 
is very glad to have an opportunity of showing her pres^ncc^ 
in any way, as she is constantly with ypu, and is a guide to 
you in various ways, which as yqt you haye npt understood.'! 
At the expiration of the hour-and-a-half spent in initiating 
Friedland into the philosophy of Spiritualism, Madame and 
Mdlle. Oheval asked some questions concerning development, 
which elicited lengthy and lucid replies., , A,mong oth^r iii'- 
formation they were directed neyer ip sit yritl^ ^y per^n 
yr\xo was the least ui^congeniaL They wei^e told that bath- 
ing before sitting was very desirable, and that wh^^ ppssible 
a change of raiment was useful., .Tha^ hour o^ the, djay oi; 
liight was best when they could feel the most thoroughly 
retired and secure from interruption. 

^ Mons. Fourier then asked for a poen^, and without the 
^lightest hesitation, the young improvisatric^, p^der control 
^,a spirit^ who called herself '^ Monadonah," gave the follow- 
ing verses on — 

''Celestial Love." 

Love is the sweet and charmed word. 

Which sounds above all din and strife; 
Allied with home, allied with all 

That is most beautiful, and rife 
With holiest impulse here below. 

With holiest thought in realms serene, 
It conquers angidsh, fear, and death, 

Removes all bars that intervene 
'Twixt it and the fond object blest. 

'Neath its divine and sovereign sway 
The world forgets to sin again, 

And man has reached the golden day. 
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Oh ! grace apostrophized on earth 

By poet, sybil, saint, and seer, 
Man yet awaits thy perfect ray 

To light him out of darkness here. 
Love on the earth is clouded o'er 

By passion, pride, and love of self; 
*Tis masked in grasping avarice, 

And is depraved to things of pelf. 
But love, grown free beyond the sky. 

Is always constant, always pure, 
And through the nneoonted ages lives. 

And will etemoUy endure. 

Love is the movement of the soul, 

Superior to the bonds of sense ; 
It asketh not for a return, 

It seeketh not a recompense : 
It gives and gives, and only gives, 

In giving it is fully blest ; 
And then when asking no return, 

A rich return infills the breast. 
It overflows to, all mankind. 

It blesses whereso'er it goes. 
And traces true relationship 

With God, from whom it ever flows. 

Celestial Love is love divine. 
Love joined with Wisdom, dual, bright 

As angel spirits ever are 

W^hen they've attained yon heavenly height. 

Love good, love all your neighbours here, 
Love all your enemies, and pray 

By works and not by empty words. 

' Go help all suffering hearts to*day ; 

And then your crowns in heaven will shine 

W^ith splendours agelessly divine. 

Bertha in her normal condition could not write two lines 
of poetry, and the above is but a feeble specimen of her in- 
spired verses. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
A Heterodox Preacheh. 

Christmas came and went, Twelfth-day festivities were 
ended, and the time drew near for Bertha and her brother to 
quit gay Paris, and wend their way back to London ; as 
they had signed a contract for a six months' engagement in 
the English capital, during which period they were to take 
leading parts in the grandest concerts of the approaching 
season, and to startle frequenters of the opera, by more bril- 
liant successes than any they had yet attained. 

Since Bertha had been in the constant society of her 
brother, and had been free from those harassing and wasting 
experiences which had been continuously hers at SOvern 
Terrace, in days gone by, she had developed from a promis- 
ing bud into a beautiful opening flower. She was still a 
girl in every particular. She had none of that unlovely 
precocity,- which makes a boy a man, and a girl a woman, 
prematurely. The graceful figure was very youthful : it had 
not burst forth into its June splendours : it was still in May, 
and for this reason was the more enrapturingly beautiful in 
the eyes of all who could appreciate true artistic grace. 

Bertha was a true ofrtitte in every sense of the word, and 
yet she had never been educated for the stage, in the con- 
ventional sense. She had burst upon the theatrical world as 
a star of the first magnitude, suddenly discovered by some 
enterprising manager who had heard of her from Dr. Knee- 
swell. Her acting was as truly inspired as her singing and her 
speaking, and while some of our church and ohapel-going 
readers, who are accustomed to hear the Pulpit denounce the 
Stage, will be asking how can you reconcile inspiration of a 
high and elevating order with the profession of an actress, 
we will introduce our readers ' to the views of Bertha's 
inspirers on the subject, and also to the opinions publicly ex- 
pressed by a noted minister of the Gk>spel, whom we will call 
the Rev. Howard Bruin, on the same subject. 

It must not be supposed, that Bertha's wonderful gift of 
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inspirational speaking was in any way neglected during the 
period of which we are now writing. She had not as yet 
addressed a large public audience directly on the subject of 
Spiritualism, though as an elocutionist she was very widely 
and favourably known, and in response to encores she would 
invariably reader one of her inimitable inspired poems, which 
were the won4er and delight of all who heard them. The 
gift of the Italian improvisatori sank into insignificance, 
when contrasted with the real gems of poetry which fell from 
bertha's inspired lips. ^ 

On one occasion at a drawing-room soirSey in wjiich Bertha 
was the niost prominent participant, a minister of very high 
standing was present, who was at that time settled over one 
of the large&t and most fashionable Congregational churches, 
at the North End of London. 

Parade Street Chapel was a centre of wealth and fashion. 
It w^s a grand, imposing edifice, capable of seating nearly 
2,000 persons comfortably. The organ disputed the palm 
with that of St. Paul's Cathedral, and the organist, though 
as yist a young musician, was quite as brilliant a performer as 
Turtle, Grosing, Better, or any of the " crack " organists of 
th© country, who receive fabulous sums for their work : nonfe 
too much, perhaps, considering the money spent on their 
education, biit if they only receive enough, certain it is that 
many very competent persons are shamefully underpaid ; not 
be<5ause they have too little talent to command liberal 
Remuneration, but because they have not enough of that all- 
prevailing desideratum — name. 

At this soirSe, Rev. Howard Bruin was present, along "vvnth 
pr. Calvin Thumbscrew, pastor of another and almost equally 
fashionable Congregational church. 

Howard Bruin was a generous, open-hearted, whole-souled 
man, very well read, but with even more knowledge of 
human nature than h& had of books. 

Dr. Calvin Thumbscrew was very highly educated, very 
pompous, aristocratic and wealthy, and oh ! so intensely 
orthodox, that he felt it to be his special duty to preach 
against Mr. Bniin, from the pulpit of his chapel. 

Mr. Bruin drew the largest congregation, and won the 
sympathies of everybody by his sympathetic nature, which 
was tender as the tenderest woman's, and yet strong as a rock 
and true as steel. 
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Bruin was a man of about thirty years of age, powerfully 
built, not singularly handsome, but of peculiarly pre- 
possessing appearance. He was about five feet ten inches in 
height, broad in proportion, but with no disposition to cor- 
pulency. He had a magnificently shaped head, adorned with 
a luxuriant growth of fine, soft, silky chestnut hair, which 
naturally waved, though it could not be called curly exactly. 
His features were shapely and regular ; his nose perfectly 
aquiline ; his morth very well shaped and remarkably 
pleasing in its expi v'ssion ; his eyes were large and lustrous, 
tender, fuU, deep and strong : they seemed to look you 
through and through, as though they pierced to your very 
soul, and read the secrets of your mind, and yet they had 
nothing of the inquisitorial stare about them. They let the 
sinner know that he could not cloak his transgression from 
their fearless gaze, but they looked upon every fallen creature 
as a brother or a sister, and evinced a resolute determi- 
nation, if possible, to exterminate the sin and save the 
sinner. 

After those majestic eyes had been gazing, during the 
entire, length of a church service, upon some weak and erring 
mortal, the wanderer from the fold would often stray timidly 
into the vestry, when the service was over, and rapping upon 
the door, be invited by Mr. Bruin to come in and unburden 
his sin and sorrow-laden mind. Mr. Bruin was nothing of a 
sacerdotalist ; to him " priest " was an unmeaning word. He 
had often denounced auricular confession from his pulpit, and 
inveighed strongly against the idea of absolution having any 
saving efficacy whatever. Sacramental penance he de^ 
nounced in unmeasured accents, yet the vestry of Parade 
Street Chapel was in many senses a confessional box. The 
minister, however, instead of being seated in a Romish box, 
with the suppliant kneeling by a grating, gaziiig at a crucifix, 
would draw a chair up to the fire for his stray sheep or 
lamb, and in a perfectly unassuming, brotherly, rather than 
fatherly, manner, would invite confidences, though he never 
demanded them, and then when anything could be done to 
help the poor unfortunate, it was done promptly, sagaciously, 
and unceremoniously. Mr. Bruin, as a preacher, had a won- 
derful insight into any subject with which he essayed to deal. 
He was at home anywhere, and made his auditors feel at 
home wherever he was. 
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The Sunday evening immediately preceding the soirSe at 
Cavendish Square, where we are first introduced to him, he 
had preached upon Elijah and the Prophets of Baal ; and so 
eloquent had he heen, that though he preached from 7 till 
8.25, no one thought the sermon long ; and Dr. Thumbscrew's 
congregation always complained when their pastor exceeded, 
ever so slightly, the circumscribed, allotted period of forty - 
five minutes. 

In this sermon on Elijah, Mr. Bruin had advanced some 
very heterodox opinions, which had startled and offended 
some of the trustees of the Chapel. Judge Tadpole and 
Colonel Blunderbuss were certain that they were included 
among Mr. Bruin's modern prophets of Baal, and when he 
excoriated the worship of Mammon, in blazing speech, which 
fell like red-hot coals, fresh from the altar of divine truth, 
upon the heads of the Mount St. Michaels, who were staunch 
supporters of the Chapel, and who had won their fortune 
entirely by illicit speculation, the tumult at the next vestry 
meeting of the deacons can be better imagined than des- 
cribed. 

The upshot of the whole matter was, that Mr. Bruin should 
be waited upon by the trustees and deacons, and requested to 
refrain from using such strong language against what he 
called " the glaring vices of the day." They assured him 
they greatly prized his talents, and his eminent chapel -filling 
abilities were certainly a great reason why they should 
seriously consider any suggestions which had been made to 
them by some of the old members, who pronounced Mr. 
Bruin's views decidedly nnsound. They hoped they should 
never feel obliged to ask him to resign, but they must implore 
him to preach the Gospel, and not take a text from S. Panl, 
and then preach from the newspapers, as he had been in the 
habit of doing of late. Politics in the pulpit might draw a 
large concourse of people, but their Chapel must not be used 
except for the proclamation of the unsullied Gospel of Christ. 

So said the deacons ; so said the trustees ; so said the aged 
members ; not because they had really scented heresy in his 
sermons, though they were heretical many times from a 
strictly orthodox standpoint, but because a preacher of the 
Gospel had denounced gambling in stocks, and other crying 
iniquities of the age, and had thereby offended the Mount 
St. Michaels, whose ill-gotten gains had enlarged and newly 
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seated the Chapel, and furnished it with its present tiiagnifi- 
cent organ avjd stained-glass windows. 

Dr. Calvin Thumbscrew w^as & co;inexion, by marriage, of 
the Mount St. Michaels, and he had a nephew who had just 
graduated from the New College, at Westminster, and liv^as 
just waiting for a berth, where he and his uncle could work 
together, and control two chapels instead of one. Dr. Thurtib- 
screw had had his eye on Parade Street Chapel for somd' 
time, and coveted it for his nephew. He had, thei^efote, 
endeavoured by all means in his power to influence t^ie 
influential members of Parade Street against llir. Bruin, and 
now the three gentlemen had met at a soMe, where the 
Thumbscrews had resolved to ca'pture tteir prey, by forcing 
Mr. Bruin to give vent to some opinions te held — some 
people said secretly, others, openly — on ifhe subject of 
Spiritualism. On the ground that he Was unotthodo:it di^d' 
a Spiritualist, he might surely be expelled fi^om' office, and 
then it would no doubt be an easy matter to get his nephew 
into the ]5ulpit at Parade Street. 

Mr. Thumbscrew, Junr., was a tall, lank young man, with 
a very " pious, ministerial air about him," to use the wordrf of 
Zion's Trumpet y wtich had' just publiished his' portrait, wititt' 
a brief sketch of his college career aiid. &is capabilities to fill 
pulpits. His features were riot good, and life hfld a' sty, 
sinister look about eyes and mouth, which to A keen observer 
suggested more of the hypocrite than the sainti His hair 
was brushed very smoothly over his loW forehead; io ai 
i]fearly to conceal the little forehead which Nature had. beeii 
lavish enough to bestow upon him. His Voicd Was rioft atid* 
oily; he really reminded one of att eel father thah ofafiy 
other creature ; he was a sfippery sort of d customer al- 
together, and without lieitig' really deep or profound in 
argument, he had a clever knack of getting round' a question 
without touching it, and impressed the easily-led by his air of 
** unmistakable piety," riathet thiin by his schcilarship 6r 
erudition, which though sUpiposed tb be ^reat, W'ad' libl) in 
reality, up to the average standard' sifnotig' Con^6gatioiikli^ 
ministers of to-day. 

Sis uncle was a tall, Wir^ old tidari, between sixty arid 
seventy, with a Sharp, cl6ar voice, rasping rather tK'an 
sympathetic, but with a marvellous command of language, 
and a great air of self-importance about hith, which rdadfe* 
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many shallow persong mistake verbosity for eloquence, and 
dogmatic self-assurance and priggish, conceit, for a deep 
ifksight into every theological question he essayed to handle. 

The Thumbscrews were theologians, and nothing else. 
They had very few sympathies in common with the rest of 
mankind. They were, not tender-hearted and gently per* 
suasive ; they were orthodox and arbitrary in the extreme. 
Polyglot Bibles, Concordances, Lexicons, controversial 
treatises, added to the piatristic writings, cpnstitiited the 
bulk of their library. They had neither " wit nor humoun 
They were neither pathetic nor amusing. Their sermons 
were dry, dogmatical harangues, in yi^hich there was a great 
spicing of Greek and Hebrew. People thouglit them learned, 
more because they did not know how to effectually answer 
them than because they felt an inward response to their 
teachings. 

The Mount St. Michaels were in the drawing-room of 
Lady Card wool, on the evening of this particular sqirSe, and 
aft linknown to the respective parties, fiertha had been 
specially invited, in order tli^t being called upon to speak, 
hei* Utterances might provoke cbntroyersv and compel Mr. 
Bruin to commit himself. How little these planners and 
schemer's knew with' whom they had to deal ! 

Bertha w;a8 controlled at the appointed time, and instead 
of calling for questions, as was customary when she spoke at 
evening gatherings of this sort, her spirit-guides prpceede^ 
to lecture some partiies present upon the niotives- witli which 
they had come together. I'he far-seeing spirit described 
with perfect accuracy Mr. Thumb8ci*ew's aspirations, and 
gave full particuliirs about the uncle's yearning desire to get 
his nephew into a pulpit, at present occupied. No names 
were mentioned' but the blows struct home. 

The Thumbscrews were dumbfoundied ; this might upset 
all their carefully laid plans, because However unfounded 
statements may be, not' even a rumour can get out that people 
are plotting, witlioiit setting hosts of^ curious eyes to watch 
the hatching' of the plot. , 

Mr. Bruin laughed heartily at the adroitness of the ^spirit. 
Not a word' was said which need have b^en taken up by any 
one present, but everybody* knew who the parties were, who 
were alluded to anonymously. No one dared to ^nquire, no 
one dared to show offence, for had any ouie have done so, he 
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would have been at once spotted as a culprit, and thus have 
brought suspicion upon his own devoted head. 

" Very curious, very singular I I wonder what this is all 
about?" said the accomplices, one to the other, in the hearing 
of others. 

Poor, innocent creatures I they could not pull the wool over 
everybody's eyes anyway, for from that evening the Thumb- 
screws were more unpopular than previously, with all Mr. 
Bruin's sympathizers, at least, of whom there wer^ many in 
the room on that particular occasion. 

The matter was laughed off that evening. Bertha and her 
brother sang divinely, and then Bertha improvised poems, one 
after the other, on aU kinds of subjects, to the amazement of 
all, to the delight of most, and to the chagrin of the Thumb- 
screws and Mount St Michaels, who, like all designing 
people, are afraid that the spirits, if they can communicate, 
may possibly know more about their doings than they would 
like to see the light 

People must have queer ideas about poetry, to judge from 
the subjects given to " Monadonah/' Bertha's poetic control, 
that evening. " A corkscrew " was one suggested by a lady 
of title. Lady Cardwool herself suggested *• an elephant's 
trunk." Mr. Thumbscrew suggested " a lock of hair," and 
Mrs. Mount St. Michael, " a pin-cushion." Upon these vari- 
ous irrelevant topics, however, "Monadonah," poured forth 
verse sublime, freighted with pearls of wisdom gathered from 
the depths of the spiritual seas, over which she glided in her 
swift canoe through oceans of space, to answer to the call of 
those who invoked her presence on earth. 

Mr. Bruin really courted a trial for heresy, and thus in order 
to throw the gauntlet and invite a challenge from the enemy, 
he got up, as Bertha's sweet voice died away in gentle strains 
of angelic benediction ere her spirit-guide relinquished her 
hold upon her organism, and uttered the following worda, 
which were taken down in short-hand by a gentleman who 
thought them worthy of preservation. As coming from the 
pastor of an evangelical church, they are valuable, to say the 
least, as an indication of the drift of modem thought among 
ministers, who have the courage of their convictions : — 

" I had no intention of airing any of my opinions here this 
evening, and least of all had I prepared myself to express 
any ideas on the subject of Spiritualism. I know that some 
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persons have undertaken to call me a Spiritualist, probably 
because I have frequeutly declared my conviction that there 
is very much in what are commonly called spirit-manifesta- 
tions, which cannot be attributed by any rational mind to 
trickery or imposture, or to his Satanic Majesty, of whom 
some of my brethren seem to stand in such terrible awe, 
whenever the word Spiritualism is mentioned in their hear- 
ing. What has occurred here this evening is enough to 
convince any sane individual, that some intelligence is at 
work beyond that of the young lady who has just poured 
forth such wondrous prose and poetry. No girl of eighteen, 
in her normal condition, can do what has been done here to- 
night Our professors cannot approach the prose, to say 
nothing of the poetry. Now it is a fact, that the thing ie 
done. How is it done : by what agency ? every intelligent 
mind wiU be led to inquire. I do not call myself a Spiritual- 
ist, simply because I have had no such conclusive proof of the 
spiritual agency said to be at -work, as to completely satisfy 
my mind as to the source whence the ideas and language 
emanate. I must say, however, that I am favourably dis- 
posed toward the Spiritualistic theory. To my mind, tbe 
philosophy to which we have listened to-night, is not only 
admirable and elevating, but it is far purer and deeper than 
that to which we are accustomed to listen, or to read ; and as 
for the poetry, if it is not inspired, its production is an in- 
comprehensible mystery. I may say boldly, that if the views 
of , life hereafter, expressed here this evening, are untnie, our 
conscience and our reason alike tell us they ought to be true; 
and what is more, that they must be true, if there be a per- 
fectly just God ruling over all. I cannot see how any one 
with a grain of common sense, can imagine collusion in such 
a case as this ; and as to memory, it cannot be called in to 
improvise upon all kinds of subjects, such as Miss Thrush- 
leigh has had presented to her this evening. I know some 
people want poems upon hair-brushes and pin-cushions, and 
»uch things, and I have often been amazed at the readiness 
with which such unpoetical subjects can be treated in beautiful 
verse, and what sublime ideas are suggested to us when we 
listen to the handling of such topics by a gifted lady like the 
one to whom we have listened with such pleasure, and I hope 
profit, also, to-night ; but for my part, I must confess that her 
treatment of the subject I gave her — " Homer's Iliad and 
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Odyssey " — was the master-piece, as it displayed a knowledge 
of the books, and of Greek history, philosophy, and mytho- 
logy, simply astounding in a girl of Miss Thrushleigh's years. 
I have been to the Caveblock rooms in years gone by, and 
heard Mrs. Aurora Bergen deliver lectures, to which I have 
listened spell-bound, wondering if it were possible for any 
mortal woman, unaided by spirit influence, to rise to sucli 
transcendent heights of eloqtlence. I know that ttiere are 
many puerilities, and I believe P^^Y impositions, associated 
with what is kpown as Modern Spintu^lism, |)ut in i^pite of 
this, I am compelled to admit, that veiy 'much that is attn- 
buted to the spirit- world is really quite in keeping with what 
we should look for from intelligences further advanced than 
ourselves. I have no antipathy to the word Spiritualism, I 
have no prejudice against the system. Indeed, it seems to 
n)e quite natural, and thoroughly in accord with Scripture 
testimony, for beings from the other world to make known 
their presence to us. I cannot think of my dear friends who 
loved me on earth, and who have passed through the change 
called death, as dwelling , far away in sonie shadowy and 
fabled heaven, where every earthly tie is forgotten and out- 
grown. What I have seen to-night, and on previous occa- 
sions, also, has led me to the conclusion, that not only is there 
something in Spiritualism, but there is something good in it 
I can only say, in conclusion, that were it not for the scruples 
of some of my congregation, and the binding nature of the 
title deeds of Parade Street Chapel, I should invite this 
young lady into my pulpit, and there I am sure she would 
edify and charm all who would flock to hear her." 

After this championship of Spiritualism, Mr. Bruin looked 
straight into the eyes of Dr. Calvin Thumbscrew and his 
nephew, as much as to say : I am not ashamed of my con- 
victions, and you can do your best to oust me from Parade 
Street Chapel ; but you will never make me afraid of grovel- 
ling hypocrites Htfe you. 

Dr. Thumbscrew felt the keen, penetrating gaze, and 
smarte^ under it. He inwardly felt that the man who looked 
at bim so calmly and defiantly, was vastly his superior both 
intellectually . and morally ; and though Dr. Thumbscrew 
hummed and hawed and cleared his throat, and got up in 
his pompous style to express his views upon the subject, he 
was at heart a coward, and anything but enjoyed having 
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.BO Iwave and 'stroiig a character as. Mr. Bruin's to^n^redtle 
with«. 

" My dear, believing, Ghcistian friends, washed frotn your 
sins in the all-eleansing blood of the immaculate Lamb of G-od, 
slain for you on Calvary ! Little children, keep yourselves 
fcom id<^8. Let no man defile- you with enticing .words. 
* Beware 6i false prophets, who come to you in sheep- s cloth- 
ings but inwardly are ravenin)^ wolves. I fiEiIl baek upOn 
' God*« irord, and out of it do I. learn that communion with 
spirits, even though possible, is communion with the powers 
- bf daarkness. I know not, I dare not. judge whether what 
. we ' ha^e listened to' this evening, from the lips of ' Milis 
Thrushleigh, has emaaiated from the spirit- world or not. J 
(hope it 'had only been an exhibition of what ourr great 
'.scieh^t, Professor Woodsawyer, calls ' unconscious cerebra- 
■ tien.' Even if it is diis, I tremble for the fate of those who 
' prefer the . unoonsdoas action < of man's defiled, depraved 
'mind; to die enunciatibns of God's Holy Spirit. I know I'm 
I an 4>ldiman, and an old-fashioned theologian. I have chosen 
-the old ways, nay, rather, should I say, God's Holy Spirit 
has constrained me to tread in them, and in the only, one 
way which leads to heaven,^^ am I walking, leaning upon 
Jssufl. I have only risen to express my grief and eonstet- 
nadon at the rationalism of Mr. Bruin, whom I yearn over 
asi a. younger brother in the ministry, and one who, with his 
great talent for attracting a crowd, must be the meana of 
drawing many to righteoiisness or . of hurrying them to the 
bottomless pit. I could not rest without rising to defend the 
Gospel of Christ, and putting my veto upon the accursed thing 
'called Modern Spiritualism. May God add his blessing to 
the words of his dust, uttered in defence of his GospeL-r- 
-Amen." 

It is not be wondered at, that these pompous and insvlUng 
. words j cloaked iq the guise of religious fervour, ahould draw 
lorth a hearty burst of opposition from all present, except, the 
' few satellites who reyolved> round. Dr. Thumaerew, like nkoths 
around the candle, allowing the *' pioiis and learned doctor " 
.to singe their wings and even burn them off if he pleased, 
with his dogmatism and his sophistries,' until they had no 
power to fiy beyond the low level of creed-bound supersti- 
tion, where he held all jiis followers in his vice*like grip. 
". How* excessively .ungemtlemanly: I ^haU never, invite 
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him to my house again," said Lady Cardwool, quite audibly, 
to a friend, so that her words were distinctly audible to the 
Doctor and his nephew, who assumed a dying-duck-in-a- 
thunderstorm sort of air, as though they were carrying a very 
heavy cross, and were cruelly persecuted by this vain, wicked 
world, because they stood up for Jesus. Whereas, should 
Jesus come to earth again, the Thumbscrews would be among 
the first to ostracise him, and were it not for the restraints of 
civilized legislation, the gibbet would be none too good for 
him if he got into their hands. 

Signor Vulpi, who never stood on ceremony when his feel- 
ing were aroused, i^ent directly up to Thumbscrew, Senr., 
and said to him in dear, penetrating tones : — 

" Sir, you have paid my sister a compliment, and I am 
very glad. I am something of a Spiritualist myisielf, if 
for no other reason than I theiteby incur your disaprovai. 
The friendship of such a man as yourself, would be 
enough to blight a person's whole being. To incur your 
emnity is something worth striving for, as one has to be in 
some degpree honest and sensible to win your disapproba- 
tion." 

At this impudent and • audacious speech, 6ome even of 
Bertha's friends looked astounded, but Lady Armadale, who 
had been boiling over with indignation for some time, could 
not restrain herself from giving Victor a hearty shake of the 
hand, aud saying to him, 

" I admire you for your spirit." 

Mr. Bruin, being appealed to, said, very quietly, 

" Oh ! it's only a way he has. A few Sundays ago, he 
announced that he would preach upon '' The man of Sin," 
and he took one of my sermons into his pulpit, and preached 
steadily for an hour against me. That's what he calls ' preach- 
ing the Gospel' God forbid that I should be an orthodox 
preacher, if that's orthodoxy; and yet, peihaps, the poor 
fellow is deluded, and thinks he's doing God service when he 
abuses his fellow creatures. I dare say, when my trial for 
iteresy comes off, I shall have to leave Parade Street, but 
if they do get me out, the world will know the reason why, 
as the trial will be made thoroughly public, and perhaps the 
agitation of thought it will produce will do more than any- 
thing else for the liberalization of public sentiment As I 
have said, I don't call myself a Spiritualist, but I shall, the 
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very moment I'm quite enre it'e trae. I may aay, to-night, 
that I hope it's true, and I almost believe it U. I just want 
thoronghly convincing, and then, won't I preach It ! " 

Lady Cardwool, who was a Unitarian, though she heartily 
diB^reed with Dr. Thumbscrew, could not go the whole way 
with Lady Armadale in her Spiritualism, though the two 
ladiea were near neighbours and intimate friends. 

The party, after talking, till the small hours, went to their 
respective homes, to dream of spirits and trials for heresy, 
until the next day's basiness called their attention to other 
matters, till the storm finally broke, as our readers will learn 
it did Boon. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
In Txnebr^ Lrcis. 

It is now just two years since our story opened. Again 
it is the week before Easter ; again the churches ar^ being 
crowded with the faithful, and the unfaithful alike, who com« 
to participate in, or to witness, as the case may be, the 
solemnities of Holy Week. 

The Church of S. Eustache, at Knightsbridge, is open day 
and night, and pilgrims from far and near are coming to pay 
their vows before the crucifix, which has received a special 
Papal blessing in Home, and has been sent to England on 
purpose to add greater sanctity to this specially -indulgenced 
church. 

The Tenehrce office this year was to be performed with 
more than usually solemn splendour. The stations of the 
Cross, and all the other pictures and images in the church, 
were heavily draped in dark violet cloth, and the splendid 
altars were completely covered with the same material. 

Victor and Bertha were to sing the Miserere, without 
accompaniment, on Holy Thursday, and the solos in the 
service of the Three Hours* Agony on Good Friday. 

Since Bertha and her brother had been together, the 
mysterious tenor voice, accompanying Bertha's, had not been 
heard, somewhat to the disappointment of Dr. Kneeswell and 
others, who valued this phase of spirit-manifestation very 
highly, though they did not pretend to understand it. 

On Holy Thursday, or as it is sometimes called Maundy 
Thursday, Victor had a sudden attack of indisposition. He 
was not ill, — he always maintained, and that truthfully, tliat 
he was never in bad health, — but being a young gentleman 
who sought his own ease and comfort in everything, as 
he was feeling tired and the night was cold, he felt indisposed 
to go to church ; though it was a mystery to every one how 
the elaborate tenor solos would be sustained by the incom- 
petent young man, with a thin, quavering voice, whom 
Victor requested to accompany Bertha to and from the 
church, and substitute for him in the choir. 
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The service was to commeDce at 7.30. It was now four 
o'clock, and Victor and Bertha were sitting together in a 
little room, called by way of compliment the library. They 
were aliU at Silvern Terrace. Mrs. Sweetgeese was either 
ill or pretended to be, and since £ertha*s return from Paris, 
she had not interfered much with her niece's management, 
as she had by this time learned^ that she must either put up 
with Bertha's brojther, or diose her house, a^ she could neither 
keep a . boarder nor a servant when she took the reins of 
government into her own hands. 

*' Let's have-a sitting, and see what the spirits have to say 
to us," suggested Victor. *' I feel awfully unwilling to go 
out this cold night, and something seems to tell me that if I 
stay here,.lyjl3ig on. this sofa, while the service is proceeding 
in the chuBcb, you will be able to sing idl the tenor solos, as 
w«U as your own parts* You know what wonderful things I 
have been told about Knaresbifookt and your performances in 
Bayswater just before we found each other. Since I have 
'been with you, we have never heard the mysterious tenor 
through you. Let's have a try with the piano now. I'll 
play the accompaniment to one of the tenor solos in t)ie 
Miterere, and perhaps we shall hear you suddenly breaking 
out into a rich, fuJI, manly voice." 

The experiment was tried three or four times over, till it 
seemed as though it were useliesa to make further attempts, 
when suddenly Bertha's whole aspect changed. Her features . 
underwent a complete transfonuation, and then seating her- 
self at the piano, she ran her fingers once or twice swiftly 
over the keys^ and burst forth in strains of song worthy of 
the heii,vije6t-salaried tenor of the age. Then the soprano 
notes would rise ai^d fall, in softest, sweetest cadence ; then 
t|i<e tenor would again be heard alone, till at last the Gloria 
Pai/fi was reached, apd the room seemed full of a choir 
of invisible musicians, all chanting divinely Meyerbeer'«i 
sttblime harmony. 

The whole ^ouse and many passers-by were arrested in 
their w^lks or their duties, wondering whence such a burst of 
song could possibly epia^ete. It was literally a strain of 
music, so mighty, so grand, so clear, that even sorrows were 
silenced, and hearts stood stiU to hear. " It rose in har- 
monious rushiugs of mingled voices and etrings," to quote 
frpm Adelaide Proptor's sublime poeni, " The Message," 
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\?hich Bertha and Victor were both very fond of singing to 
BInmenthaVs soul-Btirring mnsic. 

The voices ceased, and Bertha threw herself down on the 
sofa, breathing heavily. Then her lips were moved to speak, 
and the great Italian tenor, who died of apoplexy iu the 
Opera House in Milan, over whom the world had gone into 
mourning, declared how he had taken Senora La^ymas 
(Bertha's mother) npon his knee when she was a child, and 
how, when she grew to woman's estate, they had snng 
together all over Italy ; two stars of equal magnitude, though 
each one shone with its own peculiar brightness. 

Senora Lagrymas had been tenderly attached to the great 
singer, though they were not lovers or betrothed. He was 
older than she by several years, and was himself a mani^ 
man, though unhappily mated. Now, in spirit-life they were 
together, not as counterparts, only as dear friends, united in 
strongest bonds of devotion to the glorious art they both so 
rapturously adored. 

Bertha was next controlled by her mother, and Victor 
little knew what could be the meaning of the tears which 
Bettha shed in the trance, as her mother urged Victor to try 
and make the girl as independent of him as possible, as she 
might soon have to encounter the storms of this bleak world, 
with no protector at her side. 

When we are young, and buoyant, and prosperous, and 
everything seems settled on foundations as stable as the 
granite rock, it is hard for us to realize that some great and 
awful change is about to overtake us. But does not the 
earthquake come, often without giving anybody warning? 
When a volcano is on the point of belching forth volleys of 
burning smoke and lava, it often seems completely in repose. 
Thunders are heard on the clearest evenings, and fearful 
storms convulse the earth, and rend the air with scareely a 
premonitory signal ; and as in outer nature, so in the affairs 
of men, so with the destinies of human lives ; the greatest 
changes, both for weal and woe, come upon us when we have 
least reason to expect them. May we not trust in a wise, 
loving, and all-seeing Providence, which gives us no warning 
when the blow is about to fall and is inevitable, because 
crosses and losses are hard enough to bear when they come, 
and did we know of their approach we should borrow such 
an amount of trouble, that our days of ease and comfort 
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would all be blighted, and we ourselves unnerved, by 
anticipating sorrow, to stand up against the thunderbolt 
when it felL " Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof," 
and, '' As thy day, so shall thy strength be,*' are texts full of 
. such sound philosophy, that the Christian and the Sceptic 
may unite in admiring the sagacious love of the mind which 
was their originator, no matter who he may have been, or in 
what age or clime he may have lived. 

Bertha awoke from the trance in tears, which her brother 
had some difficulty ii^ drying. She evidently was weighted 
down with some presentiment of coming misfortune she could 
not thrust aside. 

Does it not seem as though some merciful dispensation of 
providence oft«n takes us in our sleep among ]the scenes we 
are about to visit, and there introduces us to the events which 
are about to alter all our efirthly career ? In dreams nothing 
seems to shock us or take us by surprise, and then when the 
blow falls, though we may not have been really expecting it, 
we seem to profit by some almost-forgotten dream -life expe- 
rience, which has made us stronger to stand up against the 
chill blast of adversity. 

Things were going too smoothly, perhaps, with Bertha 
and her brother. They were walking together up the hill of 
life, on a carpet of down, plucking only roses by the way- 
side* But how few are the roses which have no thorns ! 
There are moss-roses, which are without them, and these are 
the fairest and the choicest, the sweetest and most delicate of 
all the families of roses. But moss-roses are only for souls 
which have been pricked with the sharp thorns of earthly sor- 
row, and are now ready to receive that reward of peaceful calm 
and blest content, which is reserved only for those who are 
faithful unto death : faithful until everything but love and 
aU the virtues have died within them, and they are prepared 
for the resurrection from strife and ^ain, into that holy and 
serene atmosphere of unmixed joy, which the angels in the 
celestial heavens, who are all unselfish love and heavenly wis- 
dom, alone can know. 

These beautiful words which we have introduced as a sort 
of brief meditation here, form part of an incomparably beau- 
tiful trance address, delivered through Bertha^s organism 
about this time^ Did our limited space allow of it, we should 
interweave some of these sublime addresses with our narrative; 
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but the size of this little volume wiU be quite innple euoug'li 
as it is, and if this little bo6k receives the fcittdly welcome at 
the hands of the public we laiiticipate jfor it,'anothfer''vttliwrie 
may be issued as a sequel to this, in * which '^ohie of ^hotie 
niarvellous utterances may. appear intact^ as thiey-werte re- 
ported verbatim by a competent stenographer, artii enljf^afwak 
the call of the public ere they see the light 

. Seven o'clock came, the carriage'drove xip to the doOr, with 
the young gentleman in it who was, to fe(peakthe'ti*uth,'ai»ock 
singer, as he always stood up in a choir to make Ones mtore 
when the attendance of choristers was sparse. But his Voice 
was wholly inarticulate, except on rare occasions whtoai rery 
faint, low, murmur just escaped his parted lips. 

As the cab drove up at the ehtrance to S. Eustache, thongii 
the great heavy bell was prevented ' by the chtrfchffl de^ee 
from tolling out its sonorous appeal, the faithful 'had congre- 
gated in densest crowds within the sacred precincts, to ^com- 
memorate the death of the mighty. Son of God, the Saviour 6f 
mankind. The morning offices of the day hiid -bieen ' v^ry 
solemn, but -gorgeous. No wonder Victor was -tited,- ankl 
preferred to remain at home this evening, • its* he ^had ^ung 
fifty-three sobs during the elaborate offices that' m6rtii«g,' While 
Bertha's work had been much lighter, as soprano voices were 
not so much in demand' at that particular service 'until- the 
Mass had ended, and then, as- the prJests Wefe preparing' to 
take the Blessed Sacrament to the' altar of repose in" the 
Lady Chapel, Bertha had sung Rossini's " O Saiuiarts/^ as 5^ 
had never been heard before in England, within the linlited 
recollection of any one living, at least. 

This evening the church was d'ensely packed. The hf^i 
altar Was in shadow; the six tall candles, with'thei]*imm*en8e 
candliesticks draped in sombre purple, gleamed t^ut alone, 
while the candelabra with fifteen "candles, lighted 'only for 
TenehrcB, looked almost ghastly as it shone forth 'in 4he 
h6avUy-draped sanctuary. At the side altars there were no 
lights, all the statues' and pictures were covered, but in the 
Lady Chapel there was a representation of Panldi»6. • Tke 
Blessed Sacrament was exposed, surrounded with* ftve* hun- 
dred wax tapers brightly burning, and forty-eight young girls 
and women dressed in snowy white, with gariands on 'Uieir 
heads, keeping watch as though they might be angels at the 
Sepulchre. All'the rare exotics which could -be foundA^ 
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London were blooming in tropical Inzoriance before the sacred 
fllirine. The Stage utterly fails to produce the scenic effects 
the Church produces on great occasions, where wealth is freely 
placed at its disposal. 

All the rest of the church represented the house of Israel, 
which was sunk in the darkness of sin, preparing to crucify 
its Master. The sanctuary from which the host had been 
removed represented the holy city of Jerusalem, which had 
stoned its prophets, and now would crucify its God, whose 
presence sin had driven from the Temple ; while away off in 
the Lady Chapel, the lights and the flowers and the earnest 
adorations pictured the love which the few faithful ones had 
borne him, when all the rest of mankind had turned against 
him. 

The service was unspeakably impressive. It was all in 
Latin, and comparatively few present followed it in their 
books, which had an English translation on the page opposite 
the Latin text Those who did follow the words, were not 
rewarded for their trouble. It was a service to dream 
through and to be impressed by, but not to follow word for 
word nnderstandingly. 

The organ, as were the bells, was silenced, but stringed 
instruments bad been provided ; and in the gallery, where the 
singers were, harp, violin, and *cello added much to the 
harmonies poured forth by an immense choir of selected 
singers from three opera companies then in town. Fifty 
priests and boys in the sanctuary sang the psalms and anti- 
phons, antiphonally with the large choir in the gallery at the 
other end of the church. The candles were extinguished 
one by one, as psalm after psalm was chanted, to symbolize 
the defection of the disciples who forsook their Master in his 
hoar of bitter need. 

So far the choruses had done everything^ but before the, 
Miierere there was to be a sermon, and the priest who 
was to preftch that evening being unusually devout, knelt 
longer than usual before ascending the pulpit stairs. What 
made her do it she could never tell, as it had not been put 
down on the choir notice, but, just before the priest roee 
from his knees, Berdia commenced, singing, without any, 
accompaniment, the grand old hymn, '' Yeni Creator Spiriy^ 
tus,'* And she sang it in English out of the; child's hymni^ 
book, to the old Roman melody to which the multitade 
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cbant it in Italy. She had never heard the air in her life, 
and yet she sang it verse after verse, seven verses in all, 
L.M., while the vast multitude below kept on their kneeil 
as though aflFected by some magic spell. • 

Father Prsestiti was an Italian by birth, and the quaint, 
old melody stirred him to his very soul, awakening withitt 
him long-buried recollectionb of the time when he, as a little 
boy, used to sing that same old air in the Sancto del Spirito> 
in Florence. 

Father PrsBstiti was a great theologian, and had come t<) 
8. Eustache that evening intending to prfeacih a severe doctrind 
sermon on Transubstantiation. Great thingri were expected 
of him, and as so many heretics were present, and Maunda^^ 
Thursday is the anniversary pf the institution of the Lord'i 
Supper, the dignitaries at S. Eustache kgre^d lainong them- 
selves to invite to their pulpit on that evening an ecclesiastie 
of unquestioned eminence, who by his impassioned eloquence 
might win the hearts ind enthral the judgment of those who 
might remain obdurate in the hands of a less gifted orator. 

Father Praestitrs manner was usually imperious, steim, 
and dogmatic. What then must have been the surprise of 
the vast congregation, whisn with faltering accents, tremulous 
as those of a diffident and teatful child, the great preacher 
gave out; not ^ This is my body," btt " leather ! forgive 
them, for they know not what they do." 

He pictured the man of Calvary, as ft losing mother brood- 
ing bver her wayward children, sighing to draw them io her 
breast. He attributed human transgressioti to human ignor- 
ance and weakness, and told the multitude before them hoW 
blasphemous it was oil theii' part, to pass judgment on the 
motiveis of their brethren, and condemn those for whom 
Jesus lovingly prayed and whom he heartily forgave. He 
contracted the petty annbyancei and vexations we have to 
bear, with the heavy cross which Jesus cArried, and, Ih 
view of that cross, who could be found hard and unrelenting 
enough to harbour resentment against any hunian being. 

Any one might have preached that sermon : it would have 
come gracefully from the lips of Dr. Obapin, of New York, 
or John Page Hopps, of Leicester. It t^as a sernion from 
the ^oulto the iovX, It practically destroyed sects land parties, 
aiid though it Was decidedly Ofttholifc, it Was certainly nx)t 
Uhrftmontane. If anybody left the chuirtjh that night iin- 
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moved and unblessed, he must, indeed, have had a stone in 
l^is bosom in place of a heart 

The sermon lasted an hour : people thought it had been 
less than onerfourth that time. 

The stringed instruments sounded out the opening strains 
of the Miserere, then they died away gradually intq a 
silei^ce that might he felt Then arose the voice of Senora 
Lagrymas, singing through the entranced Bertha, who stood 
in the gallery with her hands clasped upon her breast, no 
music before her. The intricate melodies, as sung that night 
i^ the Gbtine chapel of the Vatican, in Rome, were faultlessly 
sustained with a power and copapass rendering every note as 
audible at the altar, 130 feet away, as in the organ-loft where, 
the singer stood. Then aro^e those wonderful tenor strains, 
wl^;ch at Knaresbrook and ^t Bay&wat;er had so astounded 
^d enraptured the multitude. They seemed to travel all 
about the church, as though they came out of the timbers of 
th^ roof; out from the clerestory windows, out from the solid 
marble pillars which supported the roof, even from under the 
sXta,x, ^s though they were the voices of the souls whom John 
beheld in apocalyptic vision. Then the pure soprano sang 
** Asperges me dotnine hy^soppo et mundaior lavahis me et 
mpex pdvent dealbahorJ^ It was ^s the voice of an angel, 
white already, petitioning the Eternal to make her whiter 
still. 

^11 who heard it, caught new inspirations from the realm 
of spirit Not one in the vast assembly could quite refrain 
from tears. Cheeks which had known no moisture from 
refreshing tears for twenty years or more, were bathed in 
briny drops. And the emotion thus excited was not senti- 
mental and pi^rposeles^ : it was the opening up of the better 
nifture in them, the unlocking of the flood-gates of the soul. 

Many were the kindly actions performed on the way home, 
Vy those who had assisted at Tenehrce in S. Eustache that 
n^^t Many were the poor, lorn beggars who found pieces 
of silver surreptitiously dropped into their freezing palms, by 
hurrying passers by. Many were the little flower-sellers 
and match-sellers, who sold their last bunches of violets and 
their last boxes of vestas for three times the amount asked 
for them, to people who did not want either flowers or 
matches, but were touched by the blue, cold hands and faces 
of the little wanderers in the London streets ; and many were 
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the poor, shelterless creatures who were honsed that night, 
and placed by warm fires and wrapped in cozy blankets, by 
hearts who had been tonched at 8. Eustache ; and many were 
the injuries forgiven and forgotten, many the restitutions 
made, many the breaches healed. 

That was a wonderful night The first-bom sons of crime 
were slaughtered by the angel who passed over the city. 
Souls were redeemed, lives were saved, sins forgiven, vices, 
jealousies, and all the tribe of evil birds which pollute, the 
human sanctuary and are the real enemies of mankind, against 
whom we must wage perpetual warfare, were crushed -to 
rise no more. And as the Jews were about to celebrate 
deliverance from the Land of Egypt and the House of 
Bondage, and the Christians were preparing to commemorate 
the death and burial of him who died that man might live, 
the ceremonies bore a new meaning : new light broke in upon 
many a doubting, despairing, and unforgiving heart, for it 
was indeed a great and wonderful night, in which the power 
of the Eternal shone forth in the utter discomfiture and de- 
thronement of many an evil, and the installation on the throne 
of power, of much genuine peace and good-will among men. 

High and holy spirits tell us that there are certain days and 
hours when the powers of holiness seem to possess the field, 
and maintain an undivided sway ; and that these hours are 
special occasions for the sowing of spiritual seed, and the 
reaping of moral harvests. At sudi times all seers and 
seeresses are peculiarly inspired, and the world experiences a 
Pentecostal shower of heavenly g^ce. 

Let no one bring to bear upon this subject the crude logic 
of materialistic unbelief. The soul is its own witness and its 
own interpreter. Those who have had spiritual experiences, 
can be quite as sure of them as any Atheist can be that he 
has seen a cow or eaten a piece of plum-pudding. Man has 
a spiritual nature with spiritual faculties, sometimes if not 
always on the alert, and to these senses of the soul absolute 
evidence of immortal truths may be brought with overwhelm- 
ing power, and the external test that the soul has been touched 
is, when the outward life is improved, and hands and tongue 
perform sweet offices of love. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Who ark thk Herbtios ? 

AoAiNT it 18 Easter Sunday, just two years since our story 
opens ; not exactly two years by the day of the month, but 
two years according to the Church's calendar, which is a 
lineal descendant of calendars so ancient that they are lost 
among the buried rains of those old-world civilizations, which 
are being brought to the notice of our chronologists, not only 
by the discovery of most singular and interesting remains of 
buried cities, in a remarkable state of preservation, all over 
Central America, but by the yet more recent discoveries of 
men whose researches have led Ignatius Donnelly, of 
Minnesota, U.8.A., to publish a book entitled ''Atlantis/* 
which is giving a vestment of history to the statements made 
by Solon and Plato, in Athens, between 2,000 and 3,000 
years ago. 

No study is more interesting than that of the Progress of 
Religious Ideas through the centuries. Lydia Maria Child 
has made all students her debtor, by publishing a wonderful 
work in three volumes, with that title, which can be obtained 
of any first-class bookseller, and will well repay most careful 
and patient perusal. But far behind the ages dealt with by 
Mrs. Child, there are cycles of time lost in the night of what 
Is termed the pre-historic period, and that period is simply all 
periods ante-dating the ages concerning which Herodotus, the 
father of — correctly speaking — modern history, wrote. 

Probably because he delighted himself with the results of 
antiquarian study, and being a man who hated to monopolize 
knowledge and heap up treasures as his own emolument, 
while his neighbours languished in ignorance, Mr. Howard 
Bruin, Minister of Parade Street Chapel, undertook to preach 
upon ''The Natural and the Theological Easter," in the 
pulpit of that celebrated fane, on the Easter Sunday of which 
we are now writing. 

Parade Street Chapel was usually fall, especially in the 
evening ; particularly when Mr. Brum intrenched upon the 
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forbidden ground of politics, in which many of bis Sauday 
evening bearers were more interested than in theology. 

Mr. Bruin had a sad habit of kicking over the traces : he 
spoke sometimes from notes, but oftener quite extempo- 
raneously. He very seldom wrote out a sermon, and when 
he did, he rarely could preach it as it was written. The 
wants of the concourse of people before him seemed to enter 
into his very soul and brain, and compelled him to give them 
daily bread for daily peeds. His prayers were wonderful. 
People who had heard Theodore Parker, in Boston, U.S.A., 
in the palmiest days of his ministry in Music Hall, said that 
Mr. Bruin's prayers reminded them of Parker's, more than 
any to which they had ever listened since Parker had left the 
mortal side of life. 

Spiritualists were frequent attendants upon Mr. Bruin's 
ministry, and on one Sunday morning, particularly, — it was 
on the occasion of the passing to ^pirit-Ufe of the celebrated 
American, Judge Edmonds, — a gentleman went to Parade 
Street to hear Mr. Bruin in the morning, and in the evening 
to Caveblock Rooms, tp hear Mrs. Lavinia Coral, whose 
control that evening announced himself as Parker. This 
gentleman detected Parker's style and sentiments through 
the whole of Mr. Bruin's sermon, and then what was his 
surprise and delight, at hearing the self-same striking words 
and characteristic sentences through Mrs. Coral, on tne same 
evening. 

Mentioning the circumstance to Mr. Bruin, in a private 
c(mversation held with him some \;^eeks afterwards, the 
reverend gentleman smiled most affably and understandingly, 
though his only reply in words was : — 

" I hold Parker's works in very high esteem. I have 
gathered much that is good from them, an(J if he can help me 
to prodaim the news that God is love, I shall thank God for 
granting me the assistance of so highly-endowed a member of 

hisfamV; 

An admission, you may say, that he knew that Parker con- 
trolled or assisted him in the pulpit ; surely a man who could 
pronounce such words as these about a man whose heresies 
offended even the Unitarians, must stand very far out indeed 
on the rock of religious liberalism. 

On this particular Easter Sunday morning, the chapel was 
so densely crowded, that forms were brought in from the ad; 
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joining school-room and placed back to back down the centre 
aisle, while every avuilable crevice was filled with chairs, which 
were eagerly seized, immediately the public were admitted to 
the chapeL 

Mr. Bmin was an artist and an nsthete, therefore, he loved 
simple and appropriate decoration. He would have scorned 
the ^Btheticism which carries lilies and sunflowers, like the 
mock ' poetfc and love-siek maidens in the comic opera 
'* Patience," or that of the Gimabue Brown family, who 
figured so prominently in the columns of " Punch *' during 
the reign of the esthetic craze, in London, and whose sesthe* 
tidsm led the Gimabue Brown children to put out thieir 
tongues at all children who were not festhetic 

Mr. Bruin's idea of sestheticiBm was '^excellence." He quite 
agreed with the translaton^ of the New Testament^ when they 
translated the Greek word seathetic '* excellent." ''Approve 
those things which are sasthetic ^' (excellent). To him flowers 
were excellent, and so he had them all around his pulpit, and 
on this Easter morning, the chapel presented a beaudful ap- 
pearance, decorated as it .was by loving hands, with all the 
choicest, rarest, simplest blossoms of the spring, the members 
of his flock had been able to .bring together to grace the 
sanctuary. 

The flowers which Mr. Bruin prized the most were not the 
gorgeous blossoms reared by die practised hand of some 
heavily-paid gardener, who looked after the green rhouses be- 
I'onging to some show house in Belgravia. The Sunday 
School children who brought the crocuses, and violets, and 
dafifodils gave him the greatest pleasure, and these simple 
offerings, so artlessly yet tastefully displayed, cheered his 
heart as diamonds, sapphires, emeralds, or rubies from the 
mine could never have done. This strong, vigorous man was 
as a little child in innocent simplicity of taste and habit, and 
as a : litfle child he found the kingdom of heaven and its 
angels found him, and people felt his royal nobility wherever 
and whenever they approached him. 

. The Easter hymiis and canticles ^ere sung, the Scripture 
lel^son read, which detailed the rising of Jesus from the tomb; 
an anthem was finely rendered by the well*trained choir, 
and then after a prayer, so touching, so aU-indusive, so natu<» 
ral,.so human, and yet so divine that it brought heaven dowa 
to eartib and then carried earth up to heaven, Mr. Bruin com- 
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menoed his sermon : and what a sennon it was ! Snch scho- 
larship had never heen displayed in Parade Steet Chapel pre- 
viously, and we are sure it has never been displayed since the 
pnlpit has been filled, or rather left empty, with Mr. Thumb- 
screw, Junr., as successor to Mr. Bruin, who was long since 
hounded out of the Congregational Union on charge of 
heresy. 

The Mount St Michaels ''criticized " Mr. Bruin's dis- 
course ; 80 did two of the trustees, one of whom spelt heaven 
'' evan,*' and had no idea he was outraging the feelings of 
Lindley Murray, when he said, 

*' I must say, as to my mind there ain't no difference 'twixt 
them there sermons as we've been a 'aving in this ere hortho- 
dox Congregational Church, and the rot that there old viUin 
Courtland preaches at the Sembly Rooms in Hislington, where 
they does 'ave the decency to call theirselves Seclarbts." 

Such eminent grammarians usually sit in judgment over 
ministers of ripe culture, and as trustees and deacons rule 
chapels. These '' elders of the church " usually manage to 
Oust the best men in a denomination, while the really talented 
men work in a wider field, after they have disconnected 
themselves from sectarianism. The sects dwindle down into 
centres of gossip and tittle-tattle, and the drooping euergiea 
of the churches have to be revived by men and women walk- 
ing backwards through the streets, beating time to Saukey's 
hymns with an old gingham umbrella. What a pity it is, 
that culture is so fearfully discounted in many religious centres! 
It is a very good thing to go out into the highways and 
hedges, and compel the lowest and vilest to come in to the 
ohureh, but not until such men as those of Mr. Bruin's type 
hold positions of honour in the churches, will the Church 
exert any permanent sway over the educated youth of the 
country. 

Mr. Bruin undermined no foundation of real religion ; he 
merely discriminated between chaff and wheat ; and while he 
mercilessly burned the former, he lovingly and studiously con- 
served every grain of the latter. He certainly told his hearers 
that he never expected to hear the shrill blast of Gabriel'a 
trump awake the slumbering ashes of the dead, as the poet 
Young seemingly expected to hear it To him the resurrec- 
tion was a spiritual triumph, a victory of the aoul over the 
senses, a stamping out of all that is base and seBsual in cmr 
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natnre, till the soul completely dohiinateel the sensed. How 
beautifully he spoke of the resurrection, and the evidences 
of our immortality I How convincingly he appealed to all 
the fglcts and analogies of nature, and the actual experiences 
of human life, to demonstrate the existence of man as a spiri- 
tual entity ! 

Because he believed in a God too vast to be defined on 
pclper, they accused him of being an atheist. Because he 
acknowledged a universal revelation, his opponents declared 
he threijir discredit oii the Word of God. Because he heard 
God always speaking, they said be denied that God ever 
spoke at all. Because he saw God revealing his goodness 
everywhere, they brought an action against him for declaring 
thAt God revealed himself nowhere, and through no one. 
And so all through the charges brought against him, the 
pdpr, blind bats, who were dazzled, it may be, with the 
brilliant light this i^oyjil-efyed eagle could perceive, declared 
thkt ther eagle who gazed unabashed upon the sun at noon- 
day, denied that there was aiiy sun at all* to gaze upon ; and 
thuiS it was their duty to scoiirge him and put him out of 
their synagogue. •» 

If the morning s^rmoA created an uptoar," the address to 
chiJdrefn in the afternoon increased the flame, while the 
evening lecture capped the climilrx. 

It was Mr. Bruin'M cUsiiorii to have a Children's Servi^ce in 
the chapel every Stfnday afterndon, lasting exactly an hout, 
from three till four o'clock. The children assferabled in thfe 
school-room at half-past two, to practise singing, thew at Ave 
minutes to three they filed into the chapel in orderly pro- 
cession, the organ paying a graind inarch, as they took their 
places in the body of the house. The side pews, and the 
galleries were throWfr open to everybody. PunctuaJlly art 
three o'clock, Mr. Bruin appeared, and gave out a hymn, in 
which fdl the childten joined. Then he offered a brief, 
eja^ulatory prayer, followed by the Lord's Prayer, in whi<5h 
all joined; Then they sang an anthem, and wonderfully well 
these' juvenile songsters toolis their parts. Then Mr. Bruin 
told them a story, ^ftei* which they sang again, lli^h came 
half-an-hour's catechizing. He catechized the> children-, and 
the children catechized him. Their was no familiarity,- but 
therfe was perfect frankness, perfect outspokenness on the part 
of teach^l* a&d scholars alike. > « > < . . ^ - • 
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On this Easter Day, tbey asked him about the resurrection. 
They told'him of their difficulties, and he met them, and, as 
far as he could, he dispelled them. Then he told them to 
come into his vestry on the following Saturday, and he would 
lend them some nice books, and have a chat with them. 

Oh ! how the children loved this kind, sensible, tender- 
hearted pastor. When he left the chapel, the attendance at 
the children's service became so reduced, that it was soon 
discontinued altogether ; but on this Easter Day, the chapel 
was, if possible, even fuller than in the morning. Children, 
and grown people, too, would come from all parts to this cele- 
brated service, and when the clock struck four, and they sang 
their closing hymn, and Mr. Bruin dismissed them with an al- 
most heavenly blessing, many would positively weep because 
a whole week must elapse before such a season of instruction 
and refreshment would return. There was no forced attend- 
ance upon this service, no pulling out of watches and looking 
at the clock, as though they wished it over : it was all too 
short, but it was so full and so helpful, that in that single 
hour there seemed to be condensed a whole year of spiritual 
experience. 

The evening service was at 6.30, but by six o'clock the 
chapel was so densely crowded that the doors had to be 
forcibly closed to prevent a panic. Seat-holders were ad- 
mitted by a side door, through the vestry. Mr. Bruin's 
text was the well-known passage so often quoted by the 
Universalists : '' As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
aU be made alive." 

No wonder the deacons were up in arms this time. The 
audacity of the preacher was almost incredible. He must 
have known how he was staking everything that night, by 
promulgating such views in such a place. But he was a man 
who despised compromises ; he was no time-server, no politic 
tactician, who could be all things to all inen in order to win 
the approbation of all, and thus comfortably feather his own 
nest, through the patronage of all. Like Elijah on Mount 
Carmel, confronting the prophets of Baal, he could stand alone, 
majestic in his isolation as a witness to the truth, though 
10,000 were against him. 

Though many advanced preachers have been bold and con- 
scientious enough to secede from the sects which were j[too 
narrow and creed -bound to allow of the new wine of pro- 
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gressive thought fermenting in the old skins without bursting 
them, many of these men have displayed such agnostic pro- 
clivities, that they have failed to attract the people at large, 
as they had nothing but the cold, hard food of polished intel- 
lectual scepticism to offer to the hungry souls of a multitude 
famishing for something more satisfactory, not less satisfy- 
ing, than what is offered by the popular orthodox churches. 

Mr. Bruin was so singularly broad and cosmopolitan a man, 
that while his intellect was magnificent, his intuitive nature 
allowed him to hold spiritual as well as intellectual facts with 
a firm grasp. He could discourse learnedly, if he chose, upon 
the technical and historical sides of religious controversy, but 
in his case the intellect was the servant of the conscience. 
Pride of intellect never led him astray for a single moment. 
No man is faultless, and Mr. Bruin had his faults, no doubt, 
like other people. He was not an immaculate saint, by any 
means, but he was in the highest sense of the words a spiri- 
tual man. He gave to art its due place as an accessory to 
worship, but never as a substitute for spiritual fervour. He 
allowed graven images, but he could not tolerate the least 
semblance of idolatry. He was not the least bit superstitious, 
and yet he could feel and see and be guided by something 
and some ones, whom the senses of the body could not appre- 
hend. His condition while preaching was a "superior condi- 
tion" : he was superior to the thraldom of the senses, and the 
petty ideas of men. He did not speculate upon spiritual 
matters : he gave his people positive, definite news from the 
invisible world, and as that marvellous seer of Sweden, 
Emanuel Swedenborg, was wont to see into the spirit-world 
and converse with its inhabitants, while his outer senses were 
fully alive, so he (Mr. Bruin) was able to see everything 
that went on around him in the chapel. He was conscious of 
the working of his own mind during the delivery of his dis- 
courses, and at the same time he felt ideas pass through his 
mind, which could not by any law of sequence have grown 
out of previous meditation. He literally saw spiritual truths, 
as the clairvoyant says he sees a form in the air or in a crystal, 
and these spiritual entities in the realm of mind, he described 
and analyzed for the benefit of his congregation, to whom his 
preaching was a new divine revelation. Quite unlike the 
superficial iconoclast, he never treated the Bible carelessly or 
irreverently. He never indulged in jokes in the pulpit, never 
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held a passage of Scripture, or a preacher or writer who dif- 
fered from him, up to ridicule. He calmly surveyed the 
ground, and analyzed carefully the materials he found, no 
matter where be travelled. He was not foolish enough to 
call brass gold and alloy precious metal, or a parasite a whole- 
some tree, because he found alloy mixed with biblical gold 
and parasites clinging to ancient Hebrew trees. His Scrip- 
ture readings were most keenly critical. He dealt with every 
text analytically, and gave his hearers the results of the late$t 
scholarship upon it, but it was his oft-reiterated claim, that it 
was the work of the pulpit to teach religion, and that religion 
could not exist without morality, nor morality without religion. 
He believed that Qod dwelt within his creation, and that 
through man the divine life shone forth more brightly than 
through any other form on earth. Thus he never dealt 
harshly with orthodox beliefs concerning God's manifestation 
of himself to the world in the person of his Son, but the 
coarse, fleshly interpretations put by the Church on the blood 
of Christ he utterly repudiated. To him blood was a type, a 
correspondence. Blood meapt life, and the life of the soul 
^as divipe truth, and just as the blood must circulate through- 
out the entire physical system or the body cannot live, so the 
truth and the love of truth must pervade our entire moral 
being, or we are spiritually dead or insensible. 

The sermon which led to Mr. Bruin's dismissal from Parade 
Street, was one of the finest he Qyer preached. The printed 
pamphlet had a sale of 200,000 copies. As we cannot in 
this place report sermons verbatim, or copy them bodily into 
our tale, we must content ourselves with giving our reader^ 
just half-a-dozen lines of an abstract, to let thena see for what 
opinions' sake Mr. Bruin was expelled fpm the Congrega- 
tional body. 

Taking for his text : " As in Adam «^11 die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive ; " he commenced his discourse 
with these words : — 

" We are here brought face to face with a stupendous reve- 
lation of the Eternal Love. We are introduced to a great 
central law of being : as many as die shall be made alive. 
Irpmortality is questioned in these days, both within and 
without the churches. Within our own denomination, many 
ipen retain their pulpits and preach conditional immortality, 
which can surely be no more orthodox a doctrine than that of 
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unlimited restitution. Panl had no doubts whatever on the 
subject. He was a hoi^d fide Universalist. He makes a 
grand sweeping statement, aud embodies his theology once 
for all in a single sentence : *' As in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive." 

*•' I shall treat:my subject to-night in two ways. I shall 
deal with Adam as a person, and Adam as a type of the 
flesb. I shall deal with Christ as a person, and also with 
Christ as a type of the spirit. I shall not prnmise to be or- 
thodox in anything I say. I have not premeditated my utter- 
ance : I shall speak as I am inoved |by a power stronger thau 
I, which I am sure intends to open up this subject very 
wonderfully to ma this evening. 

''I must ask you, for a moment, to turn with me to the first 
two chapters of Genesis, and carefully re-read the two dis- 
tinct accounts of the appearance of man on earth, which are 
there given. Colenso, and other eminent modern critics, attri- 
bute the Penta^ueh to more than one author, and thus thev 
endeavour to account for the two dissimilar narratives which 
stand side by side, challjBnging our closest investigation. 
Chapter one tells us, Grod made man {i.e., mankind) in his 
own image, after his likeness, male and female ; and to these 
men and women, created simultaneously, he gave permission 
to eat of the fruit of every tree. Chapter two introduces us 
to a Garden of £den, planted eastward in Eden, where a 
man was created alone, and a woman later from one of his 
riba. To my mind this second account is an allegory, intended 
to set forth the conflict continually waging upon earth between 
the aool and the senses. Historically considered, I regard it 
as a traditional account of the special and distinctive origin 
of the House of Israel. If it is this, and it certainly is not 
historically an account of the (irst appearance of man on earth, 
then the words of my text must mean : every one who falls 
in Adam shall be restored in Christ, and in the time of the 
restitution of all things) there shall not remain one stray sheep 
of the House of Israel, who is not brought to the fold. If 
we regard Adani as a type of the flesh, and Christ as a type 
of the spirit, then we are but told in one short, pithy sentence, 
that as every human being dies physically, so shall every one 
without exception be made alive spiritually, by the power of 
the Eternal Spirit. 

" I read a sermon only the other day, preached last Easter 
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Sunday by a Ohnrch of England derygman, in which he said 
that all would indeed be made alive at the last great day, 
because Christ had risen corporeally from the dead ; but on the 
day of resurrection, the wicked would have their bodies re- 
turned to them, that they might suffer in them for ever in 
hell. Such a statement is its own refutation : it is too fright- 
ful, too blasphemous, to merit anything but instant and indig- 
nant dismissal, as it caricatures the character of God, debases 
the love of Christ, till it becomes hate to a large percentage 
6i mankind, and tells us that Christ committed the atrocity 
of rising from the dead to insure eternal agony to a portion of 
his Father's children. 

^' My beloved brethren and friends, as I am a living and a 
dying man, answerable to the Eternal, who is my only sove- 
reign judge, for the words I speak and the influence I exert, 
I declare myself a Universalist, in the broadest, highest, 
deepest sense of the expressive word. I am a Spiritualist, 
also, for I know that immortal life is no myth, but an eternal 
verity, and I can no more believe that our dear ones, who 
have passed from our mortal sight, are either imwilling or un- 
able to assist us along the road of our thorny, earthly pilgri- 
mage, than I can believe they have perished. This is the 
message of the Easter bells, the Easter carols, the Easter 
hymns and flowers, that as every one dies physically, so he 
rises spiritually, and the resurrection life is that life of the 
soul, which is superior to the allurements of sense, wherein 
every carnal appetite is completely subordinated to the moral 
sense." 

Many, many other wise and salutary lessons did the 
preacher draw from his text, which want of space alone keeps 
from our readers. 

For this sermon of Mr. Bruin's, he was tried and found 
guilty of soul-destroying heresy. Dr. Thumbscrew's nephew 
gave the deciding vote against him, and the little whipper- 
snapper, whose malign influence hounded a good and faitiiful 
preacher out of the Congregational Union, was soon unani- 
mously called to occupy the vacant pulpit at Parade Street 

This '' unanimous call " was, however, a call from forty- 
seven persons only, who soon emptied the pews and got the 
ehapel fearfully into debt. You may go there any Sunday 
you please, and see the large, once crowded building less 
than one-eighth full. But the Mount St Michaels are very 
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wealthy; and the minister gets £500 a-year, and many 
presents besides. And Mr. Bruin is lecturing on all kinds of 
subjects, writing hundreds of volumes, and doing a vast 
amount of good wherever duty calls him, but away from 
Parade Street 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
Almost incredible. 

Mr. Bruin's trial came off soon after the sermon, from 
which we gave a brief extract in our last chapter. He had 
in the interim given more attention than previously to the sub- 
ject of Spiritualism. Lady Armadale was delighted with him, 
and as she was always enthusiastic, it is not to be wondered 
at that she gave him carte-blanche to all her sSances, and did 
everything in her power to assist him in his investigations. 

Mr. Bruin was by no means a guUible or credulous man, 
likely to mistake a sheet for a spirit, or a newspaper dexter- 
ously displayed for a little child from spirit-life, as some peo- 
ple are constantly doing, if we may believe the bosh pubhshed 
in those journals which tell us all mediums are knaves, and 
all who believe in the genuineness of the phenomena occurring 
in their presence, must be either fools or impostors. 

Mr. Bruin, at first was rather too sceptical and cautious for 
the impulsive. Lady Armadale, who was one of the warm- 
hearted, zealous kind ; but she bore with him very kindly and 
patiently, as she knew he could not be one of those brutes in 
human form, who enter sSance rooms like snakes in the grass, 
pretending to be earnest Spiritualists and friends of mediums, 
while their sole object is to vilify every one who does not be- 
lieve that everybody is an impostor, who does not play into 
thek hands, and help them to run some infernal macluneiy for 
the utter destruction of Spiritualism on earth. Mr. Bruin was 
a gentleman, a nobleman, in mind and manners. His word 
was his bond, and if he agreed to conditions, he faithfully ob- 
served them, no matter how strongly he might have desired 
to break them, had not his word been pledged; but his word 
once pledged was never broken, no, not under the severest 
provocation, when to have broken it would have been to ac- 
complish the most darhng project of his life. 

Lady Armadale was herself a physical and writing medium. 
She sat at a little magnetized table, specially consecrated to 
the invisibles, and only used for sitting. She used planchette, 
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and many were the singular messages written through this 
curious little toy, when her ladyship's hands were placed upon 
it. Mr. Bruin often had evening engagements which kept him 
busy till ten o'clock, or thereabouts, not often later ; and as 
Lady Armadale always had coffee^ and cakes at that hour, and 
a sitting afterwards, when she was at home, she invited the 
minister frequently to spend two hours with her, from ten till 
twelve ; it was often one or two o'clock in the morning, before 
her guests departed, and she betook herself to the privacy of 
her own chamber. 

Many were the remonstrances offered by friends against the 
keeping of such late hours, but to all these well-meant sug- 
gestions for an alteration in her mode of life her ladyship re- 
mained impervious. She declared the hours she kept suited 
her health, her friends, her family : everything and everybody 
about her were benefitted rather than injured by them ; and 
what weighed far more with her than any other consideration, 
was the fact of her spirit-friends being able to manifest far 
more triiunphantly and conclusively at that hour than during 
the busy hours of day, when the air was too highly charged 
with the excited emanations of the bustling throng, and with 
the smoke from innumerable chimneys, which cannot be put 
down or made to consume their own smoke effectually, no, 
not even within the charmed precincts of aristocratic, almost 
royal, Belgravia. And before we leave this dissertation on 
Lady Armadale's late hours and midnight sSanceSy we must 
be excused for interpolating here a spirit-communication on 
this subject, given through our heroine about the time of 
which we are now writing. 

Bertha was sitting with Lady Armadale and other friends 
in Grosvenor Square, at midnight on one occasion, when a 
lady present who was absolutely puritanical in her advocacy 
of tiie old proverb : " Early to bed and early to rise, makes a 
man healthy, wealthy and wi8e|[' said, in a most fawning and 
unctuous manner, to tiie influence controlling Bertha: — 

" Do you not think, dear spirit, that in this poor earthly 
sphere, we ought to go to bed witii the littie birdies at sun- 
down, and not sit up all night as we are doing here ? " 

Ans. — " If man were to live quite in accord with nature, 
he would go to bed at 8 p.m. and rise at 4 a.m. ; because eight 
hours of rest is necessary to most constitutions out of every 
twenty-four* But society must be governed largely by the 
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influence of climate. Did you live in the tropics, where the 
sun always rises at 6 a.m. and sets at 6 p.m., you could better 
conform to very early hours of rising and retiring, than you 
can in England ; but there you would find yourselves v£ry 
much disinclined to spend the whole of the night in bed, and 
the whole day out of it. Certain animals convert night into 
day and day into night, as some creatures besides man, who 
live in warm latitudes, require a mid-day siesta, and are 
wakeful in the starlight. It is often argued that farmers are 
as a rule very healthy, and they are accustomed to rise early 
and retire early ; but every one has not the temperament 
qualifying him for agricultural pursuits. Some temperaments 
require as much sleep before midnight as they can possibly 
get. Those who are very physical and warm-blooded, and 
benefit by a great deal of outdoor exercise, are alone adapted 
to work in the fields. These ought to rise at four or five, 
and go to bed at eight or nine, while persons who are less 
physical and more nervous (etymologically nervous, not mor- 
bidly nervous, we mean), ought to rise later and retire later, 
certainly in such a climate as this, where the mornings are 
often very chill and damp. During sleep, the temperature 
of the body is lowered, at least from one to two degrees. 
After the exercise and food you have taken during the day, 
the body usually becomes warmer towards night, your rooms 
are warmer, and you are in every way better fortified against 
the cold. Persons must study to adapt their hours to their 
work, and their work to their temperament and the bent of 
their genius ; one rule will not suffice for all. As to spirittial 
manifestations being more powerful in the night than in the 
day, we remark simply that a restful state of mind, body, and 
atmosphere is most conducive to manifestations. Here in 
London, eleven or twelve at night is a good time to 8i4; ; in 
th^ country a much earlier hour would do as well, if not 
better. In summer weather,^ you went to bed very early 
and awoke at sunrise, the early morning hours wouM be very 
appropriate for sittings. Let every one adjust such matters 
as these for himself or herself, by dint of patient investigation 
and experiment Harmony and tranquility, unanimity of 
feeling, mutual confidence and good will, with an earnest 
enquiring mind, searching for truth alone and longing to 
derive benefits yourselves, so that with them you may bless 
bthers. These mental and spiritual prerequisites are the only 
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absolutely necessary ones. All other conditions are required 
as assistants to these, but nothing can ever be an effectual 
substitute for them." 

One beautiful night in the early part of May, Lady Anna- 
dale had arranged for a very select and harmonious circle to 
meet in her library or seance room, at 10 p.m., to meet 
Mr. Horatio Vincent, the world-renowned materializing med- 
ium, from New York. 

Mr. Vincent was a great favourite with American Spiri- 
tuaHsts, and had won golden laurels in England since he 
commenced his career in this country, a few months previously. 

Lady Armadale always had private sittings with mediums 
before she invited any friends to meet them, not to try and 
catch them tricking, — ^for she was far too noble, honest, and 
pure-minded a woman to deceive others herself, and therefore 
she did not usually suspect people of being humbugs. "It 
takes a thief to catch a thief, is a good and true old saying, 
and it no doubt takes a himibug to catch a humbug ; at all 
events people who are humbugs themselves are very ready 
to suspect others of imposture. Why should not they ? poor 
dear creatures! They would cheat you soon enough if they 
got the chance, and can you expect them to believe that total 
strangers are better than their own tricky self -conceited selves? 
If Spiritualists would only see in the conduct of "medium 
exposers," the knavery of the exposers oftener than that of the 
medium, they would soon refuse to pat on the back the secret 
foes of Spiritualism, who profess to be its friends. 

Though Lady Armadale was of a thoroughly truthful and 
therefore unsuspecting turn of mind, she was not one of those 
rash champions of every medium who may come along, who 
imwisely introduce to public notice persons whose gifts are 
yet so incipient that they are not at all ready to sit with 
strangers, or give satisfaction to enquirers who cannot reason -r 
ably be expected to be content with less than indisputable 
proof of spirit presence and power. Having sat alone two or 
three times with Mr. Vincent : once at his apartments and 
also at her own house ; and having on all occasions witnessed 
startling phenomena, she had no hesitancy in asking him to 
meet Mr. Bruin and other friends, in her drawing-room on the 
evening in question. 

The circle was composed of twelve persons, including 
Lady Armadale, exclusive of Mr, Vincent Bertha and 
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her brother were two, Lady Bun and Mr. Horace Car- 
michael, Lady Bun's nephew and an astute barrister, were 
included in the list of invited guests. 

No one was asked to contribute in any way to the medium's 
fee. This her ladyship doubled, and paid out of her own 
pocket ungrudgingly. She had a large income, and she was 
always ready to devote at least a tithe of it to the support of 
the Cause which lay nearest her heart 

Punctually at 10 p.m.. Mr. Vincent took his seat behind the 
curtain, which, drawn across a comer of the room, formed an - - 
extempore cabinet. Mr. Bruin sat next the cabinet on one 
side and Mr. Carmichael on the other, and as these gentlemen 
were both of them enquirers simply, and persons who stood 
exceptionally high in polite and cultured society, no one with 
any reason at all would be likely to suspect them as parties to 
collusion or any form of deception. 

Bertha sang, " Angels ever bright and fair," while the 
spirits were entrancing the medium and preparing for the 
wonderful display of spirit-power which was so soon to elec- 
trify all assembled. 

A slight rusthng noise was heard, as though a lady attired 
in silk were parting the curtains ; and soon after a beautifully- 
attired female form, in robes of rich moire antique sUk, 
glided gracefully forward with gentle, undulatory movements, 
advanced to Mr. Carmichael, and said to him in soft, musical 
tones : — 

" Horace, you have not forgotten the Duchess, I hope." 

Now, " the Duchess " was the pet name given to a haughty 
belle, who had caught a severe cold at a masked ball two years 
previously, and six months from the time of her seizure was 
in the embrace of death, caused by galloping consumption. 

Mr. Carmichael had never been really in love with her, 
neither did she ever appear to regard him in the light of a 
possible suitor for her heart, and hand, but they had been 
excellent and confidential friends, chums, quite like brother 
and sister, people used to say. 

La Duchesse, as she was familiarly called by her associates, 
was only twenty-three at the time of her passing away, but 
she affected the stately grace of a leader of fashion, rather than 
the more youthful style generally adopted by young ladies of 
her years. Her appearance this evening in heavy dark blue 
moire antique, was a most remarkable test of her presencjS to 
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Mr. Garmichael, as Mr. Vincent was an entire stranger to 
England as well as to him, and '' the Duchess," having passed 
away eighteen months previous, and being rarely mentioned in 
society so long after her decease, it was extremely improbable 
that he should ever have heard of her, much less that he 
should have known of the friendship existing between this 
young lady and the barrister. And then the posing was 
perfect, absolutely true to life. The old affected grace and 
studied dignity, the elaborate coiling of the gilded locks, the 
haughty tones of command in her voice, all w^sre an exact fac- 
simile of ^' the Duchess " as she appeared at her last ball on 
earth, and even during her last iUness she never wholly lost 
her imperial air. She shocked the clergyman who visited 
her in her dying moments, by telling him she preferred earth 
to heaven, and only hoped spirits could linger about the 
earth, as she meant to go to no end of parties and indulge 
in no end of gaieties, when she got free from the body. Her 
last words were : — 

'' Now be sure to go to some materializing t^ance^ as soon 
as you get the chance, and see if I don't come and show my- 
self, if it's possible. I shall be dose around you here, and 
with you always; and I'll give you a test of my presence, if I 
possibly can." 

Horace had been with her in her last moments, and as his 
aunt. Lady Bun, was a frequenter of sSances, he had always 
surreptitiously indulged in the unspoken hope, that he might 
some day see the materialized form of " La I)uche%se " in all 
her old bravery and coquetry. He had felt her loss more, far 
more, than he had anticipated, as she was in many senses a 
woman after his own heart : one of those brilliant butterflies of 
fashion, with a good spicing of wit, humour and intellect, 
which men of the world, fond of display and yet no lovers of 
inanity, invariably admire. Coming up to him, as she did, 
with the old winsome playfulness and stately reserve which 
were so singularly combined in her demeanour when on earth, 
the barrister was impressed with the stupendous fact of human 
immortality, as he had never been before. 

He was a young, handsome fellow of twenty-seven : the life 
of his dub and the brain of hb profession. Constant in his 
attendance at a fashionable West End church, where he went 
to hear the music and admire the ladies, he had very seldom 
troubled himself with religious speculations. He accepted the 
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existence of the Deity as a matter of course. Had you asked 
him if he believed in a hereafter, he would very likely have 
yawned and said : " Yes, I suppose so," and then changed the 
subject. But to behold standing before him, just as of yore, 
the form of this unspiritual and yet by no means vicious wo- 
man, who seemed so utterly unchanged in mind and. manners 
by the change called death, opened up altogether new 
vistas to his mental vision, enlarged his spiritual horizon bo 
immensely that he was introduced into new worlds and fields 
of thought altogether, alien to those in which he had for 
several years been both working and dreaming. 

The lady and her costume bafiBed his judgment, defied his 
reason, and in every particular upset all his' theories of the 
limits of the possible. But facts are stubborn things, and Mr. 
Carmichael was not a mule : he might be firm but he was 
not obstinate ; and having no particular attachment to any set 
of theological or materialistic opinions, nothing had to be 
rudely wrested from him ere he could allow himself to can- 
didly consider the pros and cons of Spiritualism. He was 
deeply impressed, to say the least. Had the form remained 
with him longer, it might have thoroughly satisfied him of 
the truth of spirit-communion^ there and then, but the power 
weakening, and other spirits desiring to put in an appearance, 
"the Duchess," though very reluctantly, soon made her 
adieux, and vanished mysteriously, as she had appeared, 
behind the curtain. 

One very noteworthy feature of this appearance was, that 
instead of shrinking from the touch, as forms developed in 
this way so often do, as though they could not endure contact 
with our persons or bear the gaze of our eyes, this figure 
went boldly up to Mr. Carmichael, and caressed his face, 
stroked his hair and whiskers, and acted quite unrestrainedly 
with him. Now, had the medium been an impostor and the 
spirit a dressed-up mask, it is not very likely that Mr. Vin- 
cent would have sent his lay figure to be examined by a 
critical barrister, who, above all others, would be likely to 
detect the imposture. This circumstance carried much weight 
with it to the minds of aU present. 

No sooner had this astounding phenomenon taken place, 
than another of even greater majesty transpired. The sitters 
were quietly sitting in a horse -shoe circle in front of the cabi- 
net, when the attention of one of the ladies was drawn to a 
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small, white object on the floor. At first sight it looked as 
though it were a handkerchief of some soft, filmy, white mater- 
ial ; but, as all eyes were concentrated upon it, it suddenly 
assumed a life-like appearance. It began to move and to 
increase in size, till slowly rising into a thin transparent 
column of vapour, it took upon itself the proportions of a 
finely -formed human figure. Gradually becoming mo^e solid, 
it at length showed its features plainly, but at no time was 
it of the dense and often gross texture of the human* bpdy. 
It was just what we might imagine a beautiful denizen 
of a purer world to be, a creature with form and parts 
perfectly, symetrically human, and yet of finer mould than 
our earthly selves. 

Swedenborg's statements concerning the spiritual body, as 
being composed of substance, but substance finer and more 
excellent than that of the physical frame, came forcibly to the 
mind of Mr. Bruin, who was strongly tinctured with New 
Church theology. This beautiful being was sca/rcely soHd 
enough to be called a fully -materialized figure. The mani- 
festation, speaking technically, was an etherealizadon, and 
this mode of spirit-manifestation is often more beautiful and 
convincing than materialization ; as it leaves less room for 
the sceptic to edge in his theory of possible fraud on the 
part of the medium. 

' This beautiful figure, graceful as the finest specimens of 
Greek or Italian art, remained fully visible for at least ten 
minutes. Sometimes it would appear stronger and more 
soHd than at others, and once, just before it vanished, it 
spoke. Some one enquired, as people will at circles, 

" Is it anyone I know ? " 

And the form, seeming anxious to reveal his identity as 
much as possible, said : — 

^* I am a spirit-messenger from another planet. I come to 
earth to learn, and to teach, also. I am from Venus, but 
have outgrown the need of longer experience in its surround- 
ing spheres, so I come to earth to learn what this planet can 
teach me, and to impart the knowledge I have gained else- 
where. An angel gives me power to show myself. I am 
that angel's very humble and very willing servant and child." 

As though this speech had quite used up what power 
I'emained, no further wonders were shown that evening, but 
nil who had been privileged to visit at so marvellous a s^ancet 
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were too deeply impressed to even converse much upon what 
had taken place under their very eyes. 

Wonderful as anything related in fairy tale, marvellous as 
any of the transcendent creations of the fertile and doubtlees 
inspired brains of Hans Andersen, Bulwer Lytton, or Jules 
Verne, no one thought of questioning the reality of what 
had tftken place that night No corroborative testimony 
concerning similar wonders taking place elsewhere, could 
have added one iota to the impression upon the sitters there 
and then. A modem miracle had been performed under their 
very eyes, and moreover a miracle of so astounding a char- 
acter, that it left no tinge of dissatisfaction in the minds of 
those who witnessed it. The medium was in darkness, 
screened from all observation, but the sitters were in light ; 
and as the light was strong enough all the time te allow 
of the leading article in a newspaper being read without 
difficulty, or the aid of spectacles, by any one with good 
average eyesight, the manifestations cannot be said to have 
taken place in the dark, or in so dim a light that the use 
of vision was denied to the beholders. 

Mr. Horace Vincent continued to hold sittings and te give 
MSances in London, at Lady Armadale's and elsewhere, and 
so wonderful and convincing were the tests given through 
him, that he was frequently offered five guineas for an hour's 
sitting, and had to refuse even dose connections of Eoyalty, 
so eagerly was he sought after. 

** Almost incredible, but yet believable, yea, and also 
demonstrable," were the words of Mr. Bruin, as at 1.30 a.m. 
he left Lady Armadale's hospitable mansion, to wend his way 
homeward in deep and joyful meditation, on that lovely 
spring night; and ere our story closes, we shall meet Mr. 
Bruin again, and see how true he is to the heavenly vision, 
he dares not and wills not to despise. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

The Gathering of a Storm. 

Our readers will not have forgotten the strange and sudden 
fits of depression, which occasionally overtook Bertha, even 
in the midst of Parisian gaieties and London triumphs; 
neither will they forget how intensely she always dwelt upon 
the idea of he?r brother's removal from her, whenever one 
of these fits of gloom oppressed her. That her spirit-mother 
foresaw her approaching trial was evident, and that &he could 
not ward it off is also plain, for she would often, when her 
daughter felt depressed, come to her and help her to think 
calmly and soberly of life, even though its brightest joys 
should not always be her portion. 

Bertha's niother and guide, however, was not one of those 
short-sighted mortals or immortals, who can only see the iron 
hand of relentless fate in the trials of life. In everything 
she strove to trace out divine .Providence and angelic guid- 
ance, and as we poor mortals here on earth have to suffer 
many of us frequently and bitterly, sufferings coming upon 
us from unlooked-for quarters and in ways utterly beyond 
our control to alter, we surely are entitled to all the consol- 
ation we can draw from a contemplation of the uses of 
suffering, and the divine Inercy displayed or veiled in the 
ministry of pain. 

Oh I shallow Iconoclast, short-sighted Materialist, blind 
guide of the blind : into what a foul and hopeless ditch do 
you fall, and drag your poor deluded satellites, when even 
should there be no life beyond the grave, you needlessly 
embitter the short span of mortal existence, by failing to 
trace life's battle to a divine issue, and the sorrows of man's 
earthly way to a beneficent overruling Providence, who 
sustains the tender and intimate relation of father and mother 
both, to every human soul. Human weaknesses and errors 
are of course at best pitiable and saddening, and to them as 
secondary causes we must attribute much of the misery 
which overtakes us along our earthly way. But, then, if 
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weakness and error, mistake and suffering are permitted, let 
us see the goodness which endows every man and woman 
with a limited share of that awful and yet priceless gift of 
free-will, which by rendering us subject to sin and its conne- 
quent sorrow, renders us subject also to righteousness and its 
necessary reward. 

Bertha's brother was no saint, no immaculate hero, who 
passed unscathed through every temptation of life. He was 
very human, very fallible, very peccable, very headstrong, 
very self-indulgent and self-loving, and yet he had many 
noble traits of character, and was anything but a hypocrite 
or a skulking coward. His animosities were openly ex- 
pressed : he scorned calumny, slander, detraction, and all the 
vilenesses tolerated in polite society, among people who bite 
the backs of the very persons whose cheeks they have kissed 
five minutes before. 

Neither Bertha nor Victor could ever bring themselves to 
kiss the folks whom they desired to ruin. If they owed any 
one a grudge, they acted with open hostility ; and let the 
person beware who had incurred Victor's fierce displeasure, 
or he might soon rue the day when he had aroused the ire 
of the impetuous young Italian. 

Soon after the events recorded in our last chapter, Victor 
was summoned to attend the bedside of an elderly gentleman, 
who had been under the ineffectual treatment of the best 
London physicians, for the past several years. 

The poor old man was very wealthy, but a hopeless cripple. 
He grew rapidly worse, under the care of Sir Thomas Sugar- 
cane, Physician in Ordinary to the Queen. He was sufifering 
from a complication, of painful and chronic maladies, which 
utterly ba£Bed the skill of this most epainent physician. The 
poor old gentleman had such a strong desire to live, and such 
an appalling fear of death, that when he saw that the great 
man entertained no hopes of his recovery, he wept like a 
•frightened child, and passed into a feverish sleep disturbed 
by horrid dreams ; while his sole heiress — a haughty, heart- 
less niece — looked on unmoved, perhaps hailing the day when 
the property of the uncle, who had been to her as a devoted 
fadier, should pass into her own hands entirely ; though she 
now virtually controlled the estates, and was mistress of the 
splendid house in town and yet more magnificent country 
seat in Wiltshire, over which establishments she reigned as a 
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despotic qneea, feared bat not bdoyed by bet ntimerous . 
depftndeDts ai>d domestioa. 

The tenantry in Wiltshire hated ber. Qer tool and tmmI 
was a pettifogging attoxney> who ooUeeted her ]?eol$» aii4 
^0^14 bare Bold bis »oal for gold, — of wbiob, however, be 
go(t precious Kttle from the beifees-produi^ptiFe to these niaj^^ 
nifioeot estates. But as some passion, whieh 14 a eubstitute 
feir love^ exists even in the breasts of vipers we may suppose, 
BO this yoni^ country lawyer, wretdi tboagh be was, ideally 
felt eome affeetioA for the richly-dowered yo«ng lady, wrbom 
be hoped to induce eventually to beecHue bis bride. 

9e. was a yonng ine» of excellent family. His fatbeor was 
Lord Mount»SbaroQ» bis. mother, the Duchess of Samson's- 
Qates« An apostate J^w, false to the religion oi bis fathers^ 
% bfise betrayer of the sucred trust committed to the. sons of 
Israel, this rascal passed for a devout Christian, and wes mis* 
tidtfea by mimy fbr cae of those impressible leraelite^, whom 
societies for introducing Cbristolatiy among the Jews, suc- 
oeed ^ drawitig into the Christian fold, about one in 9/ year, 
at aeidBtof not less than £10,000 to the gullible, parson4ecl 
inndesnt«^ who believe that tbe Jews are rapidly giving up 
tteir gitfind bistorieal TeUgion« to a)ly themaelves witkmoni 
and isntetectual pigmies, wbo baving emaaeulated tbe Gospel 
of Je««B, endeavour to foist their distort^ Cbristiantty upon 
the sotMk of Abrabein. 

. TU9 ycfung *' Cbiistian eonvest" cased no more for ehnrohea, 
pricltiB and bibles than b0 cared for tbe dirt under bis feet. 
The «iotto> of bis life ^e%( Money sit any piice» If be 
.co»Id bai^ got into tlie good graces of Sir Moses Mountain- 
fire, or Bamn Boadschild, or any other wealthy Israelite, 
tbe chances wwuld hav^ been few indeed of bis ever becom- 
ing a» ** coiivert to Christianity." 

Tbcve sire still in tbe eawp of Israel, those who worsbip 
Aftfon's gdden oa]f> and these are none other than thos^ who, 
sigbiog for material wealth alone^ will Bs^u^like seU their 
birthi^ht f OK a mess of pottage. 

A WevHdoNweU foom bis youth, Ms father bad disinherited 
hitn^ Hav^ some ]»at«ral sptiitude for the legal profession, 
be studied in Obftpoeyy Llwie, wit& Mr. Joseph KiUingoats, 
and when at twenty- three years of sge be wasa fully-iledged 
lawyer^ soma young men who lived in Shroveston, Wiltshire, 
imd wbo htd made Ul acq^auHance when be was articled clerk 
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to Mr. KiUingcats, gave hitn a cordial invitation to their house 
in Shroveston, close to the Hindmarsh estates, which were at 
that time occupied hy the proprietor and his danghter, as she 
was always called in the neighhonrhood^ 

Sir James Montgamhoire was a good old man, and his fear 
of death arose more from hypochondria than his sins. He 
had a very had digestion, an affected heart, a wretchedly de- 
ranged liver, a torturing spine, a very gouty left leg, and, oh ! 
dear, a- hundred other miseries to encounter, the hare recital 
of which is enough to make a healthy person's flesh creep. 

Miss Lydia Montgamhoire was a hrunette of twenty-two; a 
splendidly - formed, Juno-like creature. Voltptuous, pas- 
sionate, seductive, her heauty was of the type admired hy 
a certain questionahle set of men, hut regarded as positively 
repulsive hy pure-niinded women of artistic tastes and 
refin ed sen sibiHties. 

This attractive creature — for very attractive she douhtless 
was to many a gay young squire — had fallen desperately in 
love, with Signer Vulpi. She had heard and seen him in 
"Semiramide"; she had seen him as Edgardom ** Lucia," 
and when she had been too utterly overcome hy his attractions 
to restrain her feelings any longer, he had appeared fully 
attired in diabolical costume, as Mephistophilet in " Faust." 

As opera singers, and, indeed, all persons who perform 
publicly, are in a sense public property, the formal etiquette 
necessary to be observed in approaching a private individual, 
•may be very considerably set aside in their case. Miss Mont- 
gamhoire was, therefore, not guilty of any outrageous breach of 
the proprieties, when she sent him a gorgeous bouquet, enclos- 
ing a biUet-dcux to the effect that his acting and his singing 
-had so charmed her, that he was earnestly requested to call upon 
her uncle and herself^ and dine with them at 5.80 the fallowing 
•day. She assigned two reasons for fixing so early an hour : one 
was her uncle's very poor health, and the other, her wish 
to give Signer Vulpi an opportunity of thoroughly enjoying 
a good dinner, without hurry before they went to the theatre. 

She knew that Bertha was Signer Vulpi's 'sister, and that 
• they were devotedly attached and quite inseparable^ but 
desiring a tite-d-tite with the brother, it was farthest from her 
thoughts to invite the sister, also. 

Victor being unfavourably impressed with the lady who 
^-alled in her carriage to leave the bouquet, though her 
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man-servant left it at the door while she reimained in her 
chariot, sent the following curt answer, which he intended as. 
a snub and a reproof to the brazen young lady ; — 

" Madam, — ^To-morrow is inconvenient to my sister : she 
cannot dine with you on that day, therefore, we must with 
thanks decline the offer of your hospitality. — Respectfully, 

" Victor Vvlpi." . 

• 

tVhen Miss Montgamboire received that missive, she flew 
in a rage, stamped upon the offending . paper, and vowed 
that if ever intrigue of hers could make the handsome singer, 
who was thus insensible to her charms, smart for his neglect 
of her, he should do so, and that severely. Nevertheless, she 
went to the opera, and heard him in " Maritana *' that very 
evening. If possible, she admired him more than ever. Men 
were usually to her an easy conquest, and there was really a 
spice of novelty in the conduct of this most ungallant cavalier. 

That evening a splendid bouquet was thrown at Bertha, of 
whom she found she must mak« something, if she were to 
win the brother's heart ; and though the attorney in Wiltshire 
loved her, she laughed at his affections; and though she 
loved Victor, he ridiculed her love. Such is the irony of 
fate. 

'' ijove begets love," may be a true flaying, but then true 
love is something as different In nature and worth from 
debasing, earthly passion, as a genuine diamond of the clearest 
water is different from the paltry imitations which are 
"warranted equal in appearance and power of endurance" 
to the genuine stone. 

. Are they equal? You had better putchasd a shflUn^ 
diamond ring, if you want to know. I'he setting is unmis- 
takably brass, and the diamond is not even a Crystal, and after 
a few times wearing, this spurious imitation loses all its 
brilliancy, all its pretence to (Eamond likeness fades, and as 
a worthless scrap of glass, or valueless and unlovely chemical 
compound, it is thrust aside as an unwel6olne memento of the 
good shilling you threw after the bad finger-rfrig. 

Bertha, on the day following, received a delicately-scented 
missive adorned with flowers : — 

" My lovelt, ubhekown rRiEND,**^May I not implore you 
to make beautiful the wilderness of my pboir dear unde's large 
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town house to-morrow, if not to-day; or if not to-morrow, 
any day this week or next, that yon are disengaged ? Yon 
onght to be called La Diva, at the least You are beyond 
every other actress, every other singer in the world. I have 
fallen a victim to yonr charms. Have pity on me, and light 
up my desolate dwelling with your ineffable smiles; make 
vocal the silent wilderness of my gilded cage with your 
inimitable song. Permit me to subscribe myself, your devoted 
admirer, Ltdia Mohtqamboire." 

Our readers may imagine how heartily Bertha and Victor 
both laughed over this effusive and utterly insincere missive. 
What kind of answer (if any) it would have received had not 
Sir James been taken suddenly worse that day, we cannot 
undertake to say; but when Lady Bun, calling on Sir James, 
was present when he was struck with paralysis, and im- 
mediately sent her own carriage, post haste, for Victor, 
knowing him to be the most marvellously-successful magnetizer 
London had ever seen, the young man being at home and 
disengaged, could do nothing other than respond instantly to 
the imperative summons. He knew Lady Bun and knew her 
carriage, and recognised her coachman, but had it been a call 
from Lydia, the chances are he would have thought the 
uncle's stroke a mere ruse, and declined to attend upon him. 

Getting into Lady Bun's carriage without a moment's un- 
necessary d^lay, he was driven quickly as horse's hoofs could 
take him, through the crowded London streets, to 307, Lower 
Curzon Street 

He was at once ushered into what Lady Bun feared and 
Lydia hoped was a chamber of death. 

The heartless girl, after all her uncle had done for her, only 
wished him dead. She had been left in childhood a penniless 
orphan, and he had succoured, sheltered, pampered her, in- 
didged her every whim, left her his sole successor to the 
estates, which were not subject to entail and were under his 
supreme control, and yet she grudged him a living on his own 
grounds. However, in presence of Lady Bun and Victor she 
was as demure as a cat watching a mouse. Mock tears were in 
her eyes, and when she put up her embroidered, lace-bordered 
handkerchief to wipe the briny drops away, she indulged in a 
repressed laugh at the silIineBB of Lady Bun, whom she called 
a fool because »he believed Lydia's grief to be real and not 
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assumed, as it certainly was, not only on this but on all other 
occasions when she had displayed emotion at her unde^s 
bedside. 

'' So you are a physician as well as a singer " said the fair 
Lydia to Victor, as he approached her uncle's bedside. " Poor 
dear unde ! I*m afraid this last stroke will carry him off. He 
has had two seizures before, and the third generally kills." 

" Hush, hush, my dear, I implore you," whispered Lady 
Bun in Lydia's ear, considerably disconcerted by such remarks 
within ear-shot of the patient. " You surely ought to know 
better than to talk about the possible consequences of paralysis, 
here in your uncle's room. 

'' Oh ! he*s deaf as an adder, poor dear uncle ; and besides, 
he's been insensible, as you know, ever since he was taken," 
answered Lydia, quite audibly. 

Many people are called deaf as adders, who hear a great 
deal more than we give them credit for hearing. Sir 
James Montgamboire was far too weak to talk, too weak 
indeed to give any external signs of consciousness, but he 
heard every word his niece uttered, clearly and distinctly. 
Every syllable she uttered entered into his very soul, as 
though it had been burned in as with a hot iron. Poor old 
man ! how deeply he felt her ingratitude or read her heart, 
no one can say. He may have been mercifuUy blinded by 
that veil which affection draws over a beloved object, no 
matter how base the character of the beloved one may be ; 
but surely and deeply did the words, so constantly reiterated 
in his presence by the careless niece who believed him to be 
'' deaf as an adder," sink in his mind, that when she found 
herself partially disinherited at her uncle's death, while her 
rage knew no bounds and her disappointment was keener 
than the thrust of a dagger, she never attributed the change 
in her imcle's will to anything but Victor's scheming. Him, 
she first sought to woo and win, but failing to make the least 
impression on what she was pleased to call '' his adamantine 
heart," she eagerly and persistently sought his destruction, 
and in so doing, like others who seek the downfall of their 
neighbours, she accomplished her own. 

Lady Bun had heard much of magnetization and mermer* 
ism. She was quite famiHar with the views of Professor 
Gregorius, of Aberdeen, on " Animal Magnetism," and was 
quite ready to stand up and defend psychology, whenever the 
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gdence was assailed ; but she was not prepared to see the 
apparently-dead restored to life under her very eyes. 

Sir James was lying in a profound stupour, not really un- 
conscious but far too weak to show even the slightest sign 
of vitality to an ordinary watcher by his bed. Restoratives 
were useless. Every one thought the end had come, and 
kind-hearted Lady Bun wept copiously over her old friend, a 
playmate of her childish days, who, though never a suitor 
for her hand, had always been one of her staunchest friends 
through fife, and she had been to him peihaps even more 
than he had been to her. 

We may believe as firmly as we will in immortality, we 
may rejoice exceedingly in the blessedness of spiritual com- 
munion with our dear ones in the other life, but Spiritualists 
ui common with the rest of mankind have their natural feel'- 
ings, which will not altogether be subdued, and the cry of our 
hearts, when our dear ones drop asleep in the arms of the 
Angel of Transition, is a cry because they are no longer on our 
plane of life, no longer subject to the limitations which govern 
us, and therefore not so companionable to the outer nature of 
man as before they left the body. And then. Sir James 
dreaded death. lie hated to leave this pleasant, sunshiny 
world, which he knew, even for a better land to which he was 
a stranger ; and his kind-hearted friend could not bear to 
think of her dear old friend, whom she had known and loved 
from childhood, going out of this terrestrial state of existence, 
until brighter thoughts had dispelled these daric and sad fore^ 
bodings. 

Victor, during these cogitations of Lady Bun's, had not 
been idle. He had summoned a servant, who procured for 
him a large basin of very hot water, into which he placed 
the patient's cold, clammy hands. Then he directed two of 
the men-servants to lift their master out of bed, and place him 
In a comfortable reclining chair before the fire, dose to which 
stood a large foot-bath half-full of hot water, in which was a 
little mustard. Into this he gradually lowered the patient's 
feet, then putting the patient's hands in a basin of the same 
fluid, which stood <5n a little table dose to the chair, he 
placed one of his hands on the nape of Sir James's neck, 
while he drew the other slowlv and firmly seven times down 
the spinal column. Then stUl keeping his right hand on th^ 
nape of the sufferer's neck, he drew hia left seven times dowii 
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the chest, then seven times down each arm ; then releasmg 
the neck from pressure, he drew his. hands seven times down 
both legs simultaneously. Then placing his finger-tips 
lightly on the eyes, and breathing heavily three times in the 
patient's face, he said to the servants, 

'^ Take away the baths from the hands and feet*' 

They did so instantly; then addressing Sir James he said, 

" Now, my dear Sir, get up out of this chair, and walk back 
to bed." 

Without a minute's hesitation the sufferer rose and 
walked, and then looking round the room he said, absent- 
mindedly. 

"Where am I ? Where have I been ? I've seen a bright 
form bending over me, with golden light issuing from the 
points of his fingers. I have been up among the clouds, talk- 
ing with such beautiful-looking people, that everything here 
looks dark, and, oh I some one said to me, 'This is what you 
will see, this is where you will dwell, when you die.* And 
then I prayed to God to forgive me for repining so much at 
the thought of death, and then everything seemed to fade 
away, and I felt a hand on my face, and a warm current of 
air fanned my cheek, and somebody told me to get up and 
walk into bed.** 

This simple, artless confession of the old man was made 
without any sign that he thought he was relating anything 
veiy unusuaL He seemed to have forgotten his long illness, 
his years of feebleness ; he had taken a new lease of life, and 
was a young man in his feelings once again. 

It is a singular fact, that when persons awake from the 
magnetic sleep, into which they have been thrown by the 
joint influence of spirits and magnetizers, that they seem to 
wake to outer consciousness out of some spiritual state of 
rapture, into which they have been introduced by the angeHc 
powers who control the operator, who in his turn controls the 
subject. How beautiful it is to learn from the immortals, who 
discourse to mortals on these themes, that there is something 
at work when lasting cures are performed, infinitely higher 
than odic force or animal magnetism. Odyle may be employed 
as a connecting link between the spirit-world and gross forms 
of matter on the earth, but odyle is not self-inteUigent 
Animal magnetism may relieve pain, it is true, but only by 
the direct action (and by direct we mean direct in its fullest 
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sense) of spirit-power can a cure such as the one just 
related, under any conceiveable circumstances be performed. 

Lady Bun was almost beside herself with joy. 

Lydia was too astonished to hide her bewilderment. She 
effusively thanked Victor for his marvellous agency in restor* 
ing her uncle to health, but secretly she vowed vengeance 
upon the young man, who with such supreme magical endow- 
ments, would surely gain a poweiful hold over her uncle, 
whom he had so miraculously delivered from the jaws of death. 

Sir James soon came to fully reahze his position, and as he 
discovered that he needed some gentleman always with him 
to manage his estates and act as his resident physician and 
private secretary, finding it useless to endeavour to persuade 
Victor to give up the stage and devote himself entirely to the 
health and comfort of an old man, they came to the following 
terms : Victor was to Kve with Sir James in London, during 
the season, and in Wiltshire, from when the season ended till 
Christmas time had passed, and London was again cr3ring 
out for the Opera. He was to receive a salary of £1,000 
per annum, besides everything to eat, drink and wear he 
chose to order from the trades-people employed by Sir 
James ; and Bertha was to live With them, and be a nice, 
young companion to his niece, Sir James, in the goodness 
of his heart, suggested. 

What fatal steps we poor, weak mortals, blinded by love 
of ease and buoyed up by ambition, often take, and yet out 
of what fearful depths are we raised to greatest usefulness 
and honour, as the pure, white Kly springs from out the 
river's mud. We shall soon see how flie plan worked, and 
how fierce a fight was waged between the powers of good 
and evil in the Montgamboire household. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
Bertha's MiaERT. 

As it is not the purpose of this work to introduce to ike 
notice of its readers all the intricacies of an infernal plot, con- 
cocted and carried out by such persons as Lydia Montgamboire 
and Mrs. Bweetgeese, we shall very hurriedly pass over the 
intriguing methods by which Bertiia and her brother were 
drawn asunder. 

Bertha's guides had given her to understand, that some 
great misfortune was about to overtake her, and when she 
heard of her brother's acceptance of Sir James's o^er, her 
heart sank within her. No longer blithe and gay as a summer 
bird, as she was wont to be, she appeared preoccupied and sad, 
and when the season ended, and she accompanied her brother, 
Bir James and Lydia Montgamboire to Wiltshire, she felt as 
though she were going to a living tomb. 

The Montgamboire estates were large and fruitful, and in 
the beautiful August weather they looked divinely fair. The 
grand, old house was like a castle, surrounded by a large and 
perfecdy-kept park, where the deer roamed at will on the 
green sward, and the long-necked swans disported themsdves 
gaily in the stream whidbi ran through the grounds, and on 
its banks. 

The house itself was sumptuously furnished, and in the 
best of taste, as Sir James had lived much abroad, and was a 
great connoisseur in works of art The daintiest of Sevres 
china, the purest of marble and parian statuettes, the most 
expensive of modem as well as ancient pictures adorned the 
spacious halls and stair-cases, as well as the numerous banquet 
and reception rooms with which the house abounded. 

Such a room as that into which Bertha was shown, and told 
to call her own, she had never seen in dreamland. Such 
magnificent proportions, such exquisite decorations, such pro- 
digal provision for every possible and impossible want of a 
young lady of scarcely nineteen summers, fairly dazzled her, 
accustomed as she was to splendoui^ on the stage and in the 
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drawing-rooms of the nobility where she had so often sung in 
London. But, somehow or another , neither London nor 
Paris, nor any English, American, or Continental or Oriental 
city houses are quite so remarkable for the provision made in 
them for luxury and style, as are the grand ancestral halls of 
our royally-descended progenitors in the very heart of th e 
country. 

In a great city everything seems crowded more or less. 
The finest houses are crampy, comparatively speaking. Every 
inch of space around one seems to be in eager demand, to 
house the multitudes who flock thither by the law of "^^gar-* 
eity, but out in the country, houses occupy the room of dty 
squares. Whole blocks of dwellings seem to be massed into 
one enormous mansion, which has been added to by nearly 
fevery generation since the days of William the Conqueror, till 
the structure is Doric, Gothic, Tudor, Plantagenet, Elizabethan, 
Georgian, and Victorian, all in one. Such a house was 
Crewdsley Manor, the ancestral home of forty generations of 
Montgamboires. 

What prospect could be more exchanting to a poetic girl, 
than the view from Bertha's window I Miles upon .miles of 
exquisite scenery, as far as the eye could reach, the horizon 
only bounded by the feebleness of human vision. Sometimes 
the mists would gather on the hillocks and the plains, exdud* 
ing the lovely panorama from the enraptured gaze of the 
spectator ; then a bright gleam of sunshine woidd disperse 
these vapours almost in an instant, and the view would be 
brighter and more extended than ever. 

Oh I how many day-dreams did our heroine indulge. How 
often would she sit out in the Park, with Victor by her side, 
and talk of the years before them of health and wealth and 
happiness ; until one day Bertha's grief became insupportable, 
and there was no outward reason for her sorrow. The stars 
had ne'er shone brighter than on that lovely autumn night, 
but as though suddenly stricken to the death, the affrighted 
girl cowered as if beneath the blow of some unseen assassin. 
With eyes distended, wild with fear, she clutched convulsive- 
ly at her brother's arm, and, in accents like nothing human, 
entreated him on her bended knees, while tears coursed down 
her cheeks like rain, to fly with her from that polluted spot, 
and leave the lair of the fell enchantress once and for ever. 

Victor was sorely puzzled to account for so frantic an out* 
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burst of feeling. He used every means in his power to quiet 
and console her. Then he scolded her, and commanded her 
to desist from acting so insanely, with no earthly reason for 
such an outburst of frenzied grief. But all in vain ; she sobbed 
and moaned hysterically till her strength was spent, and then 
she lay prone on the cold, damp grrass, in almost inarticulate 
murmurs of agonized entreaty, imploring him who was her all 
on earth, to fly at once from the nameless peril which sur- 
rounded him. ' 

Alas, alas, he heeded not her cry ! He could not see the 
destroying angel in the path, and though not an ass, but his 
own beloved sister intreated him to turn aside and be warned 
in time, so as to escape the impending blow, he preferred to 
follow his poor, bHnd, carnal reason, to the heaven-bom in- 
tuition of lus inspired and prophetic sister. 

Oh ! ye philosophers of modem days, who sing the praise of 
reason, and decry the sacred intuitions which inflame the souls 
of the seers and seeresses of all climes and ages, remember ere 
it be too late and your doom is fixed, that that poor reason of 
your own, which you adore instead of the Almighty, is not 
the highest reason in the universe, as you so fondly and so 
vainly imagine it to be. It is but the feeblest spark of rea- 
son's sacred flame, which in the higher beings who can reach 
your souls, if not your senses, is absolute knowledge, true 
understanding, the result of ages of experience in spirit^life. 

Bertha's parox3rsms ended in a trance of profound insensi- 
biHty, and for once her brother could not arouse her. She was 
evidently in other hands than his this time. Soon every trace 
of weariness and pain departed, she seemed to be gazing up 
into heaven, and beholding uni^akable glories in the homes 
where angels dwell. Her lips parted in a smile of ineffable 
sweetness, a light brighter than that of earth illumined her eyes, 
and as her brother sat watching her as she lay in sweet 
somnambuHc repose on the velvet couch in the yellow drawing- 
room, whither he had conducted her, his conscience smote 
him. 

Was she going to pass from this external life? Were 
there any malign influences at work in this sumptuously- 
decorated cage in which the wild bird seemed to languish ? 
Was he not doing wrong in giving no heed to the earnest, 
imploring words she, or some spirit-messenger though her lips, 
had so recently addressed to him ? 
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Gk>d only knows whether or no he would have relented even 
at the eleventh honr and done her hiding, had not the soft ruBtle 
of silken garments reminded him that he and his sister were 
not the only occupants of that gorgeous and spacious room. 

Boftiy gliding towards him with suhtle snakd-like move* 
ments, or with motions like those of a panther ready to spring 
upon her prey, he heheld the fair Lydia. She was gorgeous- 
ly attired in a sjdendid dinner dress of dark hlue si^, which 
became her admirably, and showed up every point in her fine 
figure to the best possible advantage. Evidently she was in 
one of her gayest and happiest moods, but her gay and happy 
moods were idways dangerous ones for all parties concerned, 
as she was one of those singularly unfortunate persons, who 
seem never happy unless carrying out some successful plot 
which they have laid to entrap some unwary feet ; a plot which 
if successful, will surely land some one in the arms of misery, 
though it may not in any appreciable degree, even from a 
worldly standpoint, advance their own interests. 

Approaching Victor, she beckoned to him to come out into 
the passage-way with her, and then telling him in a whisper 
that her unde wanted to see him instantly upon some impor- 
tant business, she conducted him to a large apartment in 
another part of the mansion. 

The business with Sir James was soon completed, and then 
as Bertha was still sleeping heavily upon the couch in the 
yellow drawing-room, Lydia requested Victor to take a stroll 
with her in the garden, and smoke a cigarette or two. 

The evening was unspeakably lovely, the very evening two 
lovers would have selected for a moonlight ramble. The air 
was neither sultry nor oppressive, but it was very stilL It 
was by this time fully ten o'clock, the birds had ceased their 
twitterings, the hum of insects had died away, the stars had 
by this time risen, and the moon, now at its full, shone down 
upon that fair spot of earth, with sudi mild beams of silvery 
brightness, as we might imagine irradiating from the snowy 
sheen of a transfigured spirit. 

The silence was so divine, that for a moment neither dared 
to break it Then Lydia, having led her companioQ in the 
direction of a seat in one of the most charming parts of the 
grounds, and requested him to be seated, commenced unfold- 
ing to him the real project she had in mind, when she called 
him out into the garden. 
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Withoxit endeavouring to reproduce word for word the 
dialogue which took place between these two, we shall 
give our readers a condensed sketch only of the conversation, 
which was continued far on into the night. 

It is curious how far from the point persons are apt to 
commence their discourse, when they have anything of im- 
portance to say, especially when one stands a little in awe 
of the ' other. By what strange processes of circumlocution 
do we often arrive, and then but hazily, at our ends, when 
a few concise sentences would enable us to say ill five 
minutes, more to the point than we sometimes get off in 
as many hours. 

Lydia was as fearless, as bold> as daring a person as one is 
likely t6 meet in a day's walk through the crowded tborough* 
fares of the busiest mart in the world, nevertheless she was 
playing for such high stakes and with so awful an alternative, 
that even she cowered before the thoughts of what might be, 
perhaps to herself, the result of her present interview with 
the young man whom she loved and hated, defied and feared, 
all at the same time. 

We know there are persons who deny the possibility of 
loving and hating the same person at one aind the same mo^^ 
ment, and it may be that in the highest sense of the word we 
cannot lote the person to whom we fe^l even the faintest 
sentiment of hatred; but to those who cannot enter into 
abstruse metaphysical analyses of the master-passion, it cer- 
tainly appears self-evident, that love and hatred for the same 
object can and do co-exist in many breasts. 

Lydia cared so much for Victor, that she wanted to marry 
him when she first met him. Believing herself to be sole heiress 
to some of the finest and richest estates in England, she was 
ready to place half her fortune at his disposal, t.e., to settle 
upon him in the event of their marriage, half the enormous 
wealth which, if left to her by her uncle's will, would be hers 
in her own name and right, and not her husband's. Her 
motive, then, for seeking to capture him could not have been 
mercenary, but after Victor's close association with her uncle, 
his evident indifference but not dislike for herself, the many 
private consultations with lawyers when she was not admitted, 
though Victor was, and a host of other suspicious circum* 
stances led her to suspect, and not without some reason, that 
her uncle's.fortune might in part, at least, be left to Victor, 
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whom she was sure would never many her were it not for 
her money. She had concocted a plan worthy of his Satanic 
Majesty himself, wherehy she intended to bring Victor to 
terms, and settle all things to her own satisfaction. 

Posing herself gracefally in front of the young man, whose 
suitor she was (he certainly did not seek her hand), she began 
by expatiating theatrically upon the beauties of the grounds, 
the loveliness of the night, the sweetness of human affection. 
Victor listened to her rhapsodies with little enthusiasm but 
some interest, as she was a bom actress, and would have made 
a fortune on the stage in high tragedy, had she been dependent 
on talent for a livelihood ; then working herself up to a pitch 
of frenzy, she bent over Victor and told him in the sweetest, 
softest accents she could summon, that her heart was bursting 
with love for him, that she cared naught for houses or lands 
or titles or fame : she only wanted him. He was all th« world 
to her, and did he refuse her, her life would be blighted for 
ever. She would fly to France and enter a convent, soon to 
die of a broken heart. 

She was young and exceedingly beautiful : few men coul<i 
have withstood such an appeal from such a goddess ; but Victor 
was not very impressible at the best of times, and in this case 
he knew more than Lydia had any idea he knew of the real 
facts of the case. Answering her very calmly and deliberately, 
he said, 

" Pardon, Signora, it is not my desire to hurt your feeHngs 
or repulse any genuine affection which you may offer me, but 
as your love, your grief, your tears all are feigned, I teU you 
once for all, that your protestations of love for me are worse 
than useless. I do not love you, neither will I pretend an 
emotion I do not feel ; so as it is impossible lliat there should 
ever be between us in the future a closer intimacy than there 
has been in the past, I must beg of you, not on my account 
but for the sake of your own self-respect, to refrain from 
making any more such exhibitions of yourself to me." 

Once more she strove to melt his adamantine heart, to 
tear the stone from his bosom and replace it with a heart of 
flesh, to quote her similes, but in vain. Her second offer was 
repulsed haughtily and indignantly, and Victor positively put 
her from him, and moved in the direction of the verandah 
windows, within which his sister still lay sleeping. 

Then, finding herself thus rudely driven back by the only 
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man for whom she entertained any feeling approaching that 
of genuine affection, she turned suddenly round upon him 
like an infuriated tigress, whose cubs are threatened by an 
invader, with this difference, that the tigress's ferocity has its 
redeeming features, in that she fights to preserve her off- 
spring, and this fiend in woman's shape was actuated by no 
motives other than selfish ones. A stiletto gleamed in her 
hand, held tightly between her clenched fingers. This she 
pointed at Victor's throat, but being as agile as a fawn and 
as strong as a young giant, he very easily succeeded in wrest- 
ing it from her, though not without cutting his hand pretty 
severely in the encounter. 

Just as this tragic act was in course of performance, Sir 
James, hearing loud and angry voices on the lawn, stepped 
out hastily, just in time to endeavour to settle the dispute. 

The old man was too horrified to speak. The flash of the 
steel dagger sent a chill through his system, which seemed to 
freeze the blood in his veins ; but recovering his self-posses- 
sion almost instantly, he called out for help in anguished 
screams, which awakened Bertha from her sleep or trance in 
the yellow drawing-room, and hastily aroused all the servants, 
who quickly flocked around their terrified master and his in- 
furiated niece. 

Victor furiously denounced Miss Montgamboire. The 
young lady as indignantly accused him of being the sole 
perpetrator of the attempted deed of violence. Sir James 
was utterly at a loss to take in the situation, or in any 'way to 
trace such direful effects to their true cause. 

As is usual in such scenes, when passions triumph over 
right and reason, Jiavoc and chaos gain undisputed possession 
of the field, while all attempts to reconcile the combatants, or 
get both sides to confess their share of the wrong done, are 
worse than useless. Our readers will, no doubt, as they survey 
the situation with cool, impartial eyes, attribute the blame, 
where it justly belongs, to the impassioned and unreasoning 
young woman, who, fearing she might lose her fortune through 
her father's intimacy with a stranger whom she doubtless ad- 
mired and feared, and fancied she loved, was determined either 
to make that stranger her husband, and then her slave, or else 
in a fit of passion remove her rival from her path. 

To a foster-father who idolized his daughter by adoption, 
and yet was all too conscious of the fatal strength of her am- 

2 B 
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bition, anjd saw but too keenly, for his own happiness, the 
terrible lack of principle and utter destitution of gratitude for 
favours copiously bestowed, the situation was a most trying 
one, and in his state of health, one likely to shorten his days 
on earth. Taking his niece by one hand and Victor by the 
other, he implored them to come into his private room im- 
mediately, and there make full and free explanations of all 
that occurred. Finding, however, that nothing but angry, 
burning words of hate and scorn seemed likely to fall from 
the lips of either, no matter how long they submitted them- 
selves to his searching catechizing, — for he had become calm 
and very firm after the first awful excitement had passed 
away, — Sir James sent for Bertha to join them at once in his 
study, and there allow that wonderful gift of clairvoyance 
which she possessed in so marked a degree, and had employed 
so reliably and helpfully in many difficult circumstances in the 
past, to unravel the mystery, if possible, and make straight 
the tangled skein of these untoward and alarming events. 

Scarcely had she entered the room, when her eyes closed 
tightly, and her whole person became rigid. After offering 
a fervent prayer in trance, that the powers of good might 
Completely rout the forces of darkness, she detailed every cir- 
cumstance, and repeated every word which had passed between 
Victor and Miss Montgamboire in the garden, with vivid dis- 
tinctness. As the oracle stood there disclosing even the 
inmost secrets of the hearts of thoHC before her, her face be- 
came transfigured and transformed. She appeared as an 
aged man, in general aspect, not unlike the pictures we 
sometimes see of Socrates ; and had this great philosopher 
dictated every thought, and Demosthenes been the speaker, a 
greater combination of wisdom, power and eloquence could 
scarcely have been a possible result. 

Neither Victor nor the woman whose perfidy was brought 
to light, justiy though not unmercifully, could do other than 
bow their heads in reverential silence, and declare that noth- 
ing was extenuated, nothing exaggerated or omitted, but every 
word spoken rang with the genuine ring of unsullied, un- 
varnished truth. 

After two hours of earnest converse, Sir James decided to 
accept the advice of the controlling spirit, who had breathed 
such sage and timely words of counsel He and his niece 
were to go their seperateways, from that night forward. She 
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niijrhtliBve an allowaace of £500 a-year for life, if her imcle 
chose to make it her, which he did, besides making her a 
handsome present in addition. He, for the benefit of his health, 
nay, for the saving of his life, after this awful shock, waa ob 
soon as possible to set sail for California, taking Victor witb 
him as luB physician, secretary, and friend. 

Bertha was to he invited to go with them, bat, poor ^rl, she 
had hei bitterest trial in life then to undergo, for she was a 
minor under Mis. Swee^eeae's eapervifdon, and her fate waa 
to lose her brother and go back to the dnll, hard life at Silvern 
Terrace ; bat the seqael will prove that even that cross was 
sanctified and bleat. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
BAftKNEaS BEroRE Datbreak. 

All that conld be done was done by Sir James, and Lady 
Armadale, and Lady Bun, and indeed by almost all of Bertha's 
wealthy and influential friends, to take Bertha away from 
Mrs. Sweetgeese, and allow her to travel to the Pacific Coast 
with her brother. In vain did one after another of her best 
and truest friends persuade, coax, threaten. Mrs. Sweetgeese 
saw now that her hour of triumph had come. She had been 
checkmated and set aside pretty considerably of late, and not 
even the tempting offers of gold made to her, as Bertha's 
ransom by Sir James, had the slightest power to move her 
from her set purpose of keeping Bertha with her, no matter 
what might be the consequences to any one or any number of 
persons. 

Bertha was considerably under age, and through legal pet- 
tifogging and a large amount of false swearing on the part of 
Mrs. Sweetgeese and her friends, the lawsuit brought against 
her for unlawful appropriation of her niece's property, and 
unlawful detention of her person, ended in her favour ; and the 
prosecuting party, defeated yet by no means ignominiously, 
had to pay all costs, though the damages claimed by Mrs. 
Sweetgeese for libel were not awarded. 

To Sir James the costs were nothing, but the mortification 
of a defeat was not only intensely harassing to his shattered 
nerves ; it was still more humiliating to his pride, especially 
when he discovered that it was largely, we may say mainly, 
through the influence of his own adopted daughter and 
natural niece, Lydia, that Mrs. Sweetgeese owed her 
triumphs. 

Lydia had now turned saint, had given up all the pomps 
and vanities of the world, at least for a season, and had cast 
in her lot with the sisters at the Home of S. Ursula, in Dalston, 
where as an associate or lay sister, she wore a modified sister's 
dress, and was constantly engaged about the altars in the 
church adjoining the Home, for which she agreed to furnish 
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the flowers for a year at her own expense ; and as floral 
decorations were a very large item, amounting usually to over 
£150 a-year, the offer was rejoicingly accepted by the priests 
and mother superior, who were not overanxious to enquire 
into Lydia's antecedents, especially when they found her an 
excellent beggar, and one who was always ready to take a 
Bubscription-paper with her when she went out for her daily 
constitutional exercise. At this Home one of the Misses 
Tavemsby was also an associate, and by means of this designing 
female, an underground system of communication was easily 
kept up with the Sweetgeese household. 

Lydia in presence of Sir James was humble and penitent, 
hoping by mock-humility to win back the affection, which she 
knew meant the gold of her long-suffering and much-abused 
protector ; but Victor, seeing with half an eye through the 
filmy disguise of assumed contrition and sanctity, pretty 
effectually played the part of the angel with the flaming 
sword, who guarded the gate of her earthly paradise. 

Having, however, accompHshed Bertha's misery, she was, in, 
her idea of happiness, far happier and far more reconciled to 
fate, than though she had been the only sufferer from her own 
misconduct Hers was one of those contemptible natures, 
which can take a despicable pleasure in witnessing the results 
of its own wickedness, in the misery it has brought upon 
bthers. 

So long as such dispositions are to be met with on earth, 
one need not wonder at men having imagined a hell, and 
peopled it with spirits of evil ; and if there be those who can 
admire such wanton injustice, we need not feel surprised any 
longer at the existence in theology of gods, who take active 
interest and positive pleasure in Qie sufferings of spirits, who 
have often innocently and ignorantly incurred their unreasoning 
displeasure. 

While higher beings than man undoubtedly exist, while 
heavens innumerable are no doubt populated with shining 
throngs of pure and happy spirits, who are far removed from 
the multifarious and humiliating weaknesses of humanity, yet 
the spiritual disclosures of every cHme and age distinctly 
reveal to us, that we form individually no higher idea of Deity 
than that idea which answers to our own loftiest aspirations, 
as the influences we attract by our own state of mind, if it be 
dark and earthly, play the part of fog or opaque vapour, 
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which coming between us and the dear, blue sky of heavenly 
hannony, lighted by the golden lumTnaries of celestial love 
and wisdom, shut out from our vision all sight of what is 
beyond the murky, earth-begotten shadows, as the smoke 
from the chimneys of a vast manufacturing centre may so 
completely obscure the sunlight, that even at noonday, tjhe 
sun to us is as though it were not and shone not. 

It may be hard in this life to trace out divine goodness in 
everything, but even here and now there are many rifts in the 
clouds which beset our earthly pathway, and though the 
powers of evil may seemingly triumph awhile, yet " how soon 
do they perish, and come to a fearful end." 

It may be asked : What had Bertha done to deserve so 
grievous a chastening, as the removal of the beloved brother 
on whom she leaned for all that made life delightful to her ? 
Why should she be allowed to suffer so grievously for the sins 
of another, in which she had not participated ? WTiy was a 
man bom blind in Palestine, in the days of Christ, not because 
he had sinned nor because his parents had sinned before him, 
but that the glory of God might be displayed ? And what 10 
the glory of God, about which we hear so much and under- 
stand so little ? Surely naught else than the furtherance of 
whatsoever is really best for all his children. 

Sometimes we need the lessons which only joy can teach 
ns ; again, we require to be taught in the school of adversity ; 
and truly rounded-out can those only be, who have learned in 
every school of life the lessons life can teach, and who, profit- 
ing by every earth-experience, learn to set their affections 
very strongly upon no other object than a heavenly one, 
which being eternal can never be removed by time or dis- 
tance or any outward thing* , 

Bertha, though scarcely more than nineteen years of age, 
had already come to need the severe discipline of removal 
from the one whom she loved most dearly upon earth, and 
though in the last sad hours of parting, and the weary hopeless 
days and weeks which followed upon their seperation, she 
felt deserted by all in heaven and earth, and was utterly in- 
consolable, still in after years she learned to find in this, the 
greatest sorrow of her youthful life, the very means to that 
end for which she had been bom. 

Only about ten days intervened between the termination 
of the lawsuit and the departure of Sir James and Victor for 
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dimes remote. It would be needless to harrow the feelings of 
our readers by endeavouring to detail the anguish of our 
heroine, as day after day passed away, till at length the morn- 
ing broke which was to cany her darhng brother far away 
beyond the seas, and leave her desolate and alone in the clutches 
of her mercenary and scheming aunt. 

Happily for youth and innocence, ** nature's sweet restorer, 
balmy sleep," cannot long be held at bay, even by the most 
cmslung weight of sorrow which is ever laid on youthful 
hearts. Bertiba was at this period of her history blessed with 
a sound, healthy, and almost robust constitution, so after 
weeping on her brother's shoulder with her arms twined round 
his neck, till she was completely exhausted, she suffered him 
to disengage himself from her embrace, and gently ky her 
down on the spacious sofa in the room where they were accus- 
tomed to hold their sittings, and enjoy their private talks 
after the occupations of the busy day were ended. She could 
not endure the thought of undressing and going to bed, so 
with the door wide open between this, her boudoir, and her 
brother's room in which he retired for the night as usual, she 
slept serenely and soundly till the dressing bell at 7.30 awoke 
her on the following morning, to the stem and bitter realities 
of that long-to-be-remembered day, which in all her after-life 
die could never think of without a moistening of the eyes 
and a quivering of the lips. 

The steamer was to sail from Liverpool at 4.30 p.m. Sir 
James and Victor, accompanied by Bertha, were to leave 
Euston at 9.30 a.m., when after a five hours* journey they 
were due in Liverpool at 2.30. There they were to take their 
last dinner together, and Bertha, accompanied by Lady Bun, 
who insisted on going with them and doing all she could to 
console the poor girl, was to see her brother off and sob out 
her last farewell, just as the steamer was about to leave the 
wharf. 

Of course the delicious dinner, delicately served in a private 
sitting-room of the St. Cloud hotel, was a hollow mockery. 
Victor was the only person at the table who even tried to 
make a meal, and as he was very strong and had a hearty 
appetite, even the thought of parting from his dearly-cherished 
sister, could not render him completely insensible to the 
tempting viands so freely spread before him. Bertha managed 
to eat a few mouthfuls her brother literally forced down her 
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throat Lady Bnn and Sir James eadli took a little soiip and 
Bome grapes. 

They could not any of them bear the presence of servants 
or strangers as witnesses of their emotion, so dismissing the 
waiters they spent their last honr together, till the cab came 
to conduct them to the landing stage, where they arrived just 
in time to get on board the tender boat, before it set oat to 
meet the steamer which, owing to its colossal size, could not 
advance very near the shore. 

On the tender, four gentlemen, friends of Mrs. Sweetgeese, 
made their appearance in the interests of that lady, to guard 
i^gainst the possibility of Bertha escaping with her brother, 
to whom she dung in an agony of love and misery, when the 
last moment arrived, and aU who were not passengers were 
ordered off the ship. 

Had the four gentlemen not been there, there is little reason 
for supposing that Bertha would have returned to the shore, 
for just as the bell was rin^g to give warning of the starting 
pf the vessel, in a paroxysm of uncontrollable grief and afifec- 
tion, she threw her arms around her brother, who at once 
drew her to him and held her in his strong arms, so tightly to 
his breast, refusing to relax his hold, that the four gentlemen 
combined had all they could do to wrench her from him, and 
leap with her, struggling frantically to escape, into the tender, 
where Lady Bun with streaming eyes received her with open 
arms, and upon whose breast she fainted, after sobbing loudly 
and wildly, just as they regained the landing stage. 

This kmd and gentle lady cared for Bertha as tenderly as 
though she were her own child, and when one of the four 
gentlemen who had been her captors, and who was a physi- 
cian of some eminence, and the father of a family, saw how 
tremendous a blow to her affections and her health her parting 
from her brother had been, he confessed to her ladyship, that 
had he had the least idea of the kind of person Mrs. Sweet- 
geese really was, and the strength of the affection existing 
between the brother and sister, he would have seen her at 
Jericho rather than have assisted in the slightest measure to 
further her designs. 

Lady Bun urged upon the doctor the utter madness of 
allowing Bertha to return to Silvern Terrace, and become 
again the drudge of the household there, and as both she and 
her very dear friend Lady Armadale, who was then in Scot- . 
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land, were deeply attached to Bertha, she proposed the very 
feasible plan of taking the young lady home with her, and 
arranging with Lady Armadale for Bertha to divide her time 
between the residencea of herself and friend. 

To this suggestion both Bertha and the doctor readily and 
gladly acceded, but there were three other representatives of 
the absent Mrs. Bweetgeese to be interviewed and consulted, 
and by all of them, every plan proposed in Bertha's interest 
was treated as a deliberate attempt to set aside the authority 
of Mrs. 8weetgeese, and encourage her way ward niece in open 
rebellion against her saintly and much-injured aunt. 

One of these gentlemen was a priest of S. G3^riaii'B, a 
young man recently ordained and still in deacon's orders, whose 
college record had been anything but creditable, and .whose 
lack of anything approaching to talent or business ability had 
distinguished him as the dunce of his class when at Eton. 
Another oi these worthy men was a lawyer, about whom 
nothing very advantageous could with truth be told. Tlie 
third was a " man about town," a gentlemanly loafer who was 
well known as an habitu6 of clubs and gaming tables, and 
who was always on the look*out for a good dinner or stalls at 
the theatre, at somebody eWs expense, and who made it a 
point never to walk a step, even in the finest weather, when 
he could manage to induce some acquaintance to beUeve in 
his corns and pay for a cab, that his poor feet might not 
suffer too severely by coming in such close contact with tlie 
paving-stones, as tender feet must when they are always 
encased in silken hose and the daintiest, thinest and tightest 
of French walking-slippers. 

These three brilliant and noble specimens of manhood, 
vetoed every proposal made by Lady Bun and the kind and 
sensible doctor; so after a protracted and most annoying 
harangue, nothing could be decided upon but that Bertha 
must proceed straightway to London, and be there submitted to 
her aunt's control, until her twenty-first birthday. Then, of 
course, did she persist in her desire to join her brother, no 
legal pressure could be brought to bear, should she choose tii 
follow him to California, or for that matter, to the antipodes. 

Lady Bun, determining not to be completely thwarted in 
her benevolent designs, resolved on escorting Bertha to her 
aunt's, and with the doctor's assistance she hoped to be able 
to induce Mrs. Sweetgeese to allow the distracted gid to 
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Bpend a few weeks at her quiet aad comfortable surbu^baa 
viHa. 

Retain to London thtft night she pronounced an impossir 
bility, and as the doctor fully supported her in her decision, 
rooms were secured at the hotel, and all that could be done 
was done to make Bertha as contented as possible under the 
trying circumstances. But all in vain did the kind lady and 
the skillful doctor try to soothe the restless and well-nigb 
frantic giii. She passed rapidly from one hysterical fit into 
anpther, till by nightfall she was in a high fever^ raving in 
delirium, frantically calling upon her brother to rescue her from 
the pit in which d^e was being held down by Mrs. Sweetgeese 
and a curate, and in which she was stifling for wi^t of air and 
liberty. 

Once the doctor laid his hand gently on her fevered forer 
head, and addressing a few kind, consolatory words to hen^ 
endeavoured to asmage the anguish of her mind ; but all ip 
Tain, indeed all attempts at consolation seemed only to inten- 
sify and aggravate her misery, for when she sufficiently 
regained consciousness to realize that her would-be comforter 
was not her brother, she had another convulsive attack of 
weeping, which soon brought on a racking /congh and a 
threatening of hemorrhage from the lungs. 

The doctor was fairly frightened, even more so than Lady 
Bun, who after the toil and excitement of the long day, was 
nodding peacefully in a cozy ann-chair by the fire. She was a 
v^ry tender-hearted woman, but so thoroughly tired out was 
she with the harassing incidents of the day, and so utterly 
unaccustomed an actor in so distressful a drama^ that fight 
against it as best she might, sleep would insbt on dosing 
her watchful eyes, while it allowed her perturbed mind an$ 
ruffled spirits to gain something of their wonted calm, as her 
liberated soul enjoyed some blest communion with the hosts 
invisible, who, though in local presence are no nearer to us at 
night than through the day, can. often make us far more fully 
aware of their proximity when the curtains of night are drawn 
between us and the outer world, and we are not called away 
from a refreshing realization of spiritual verities, by the incess- 
ant and noisy clamour of externals demanding our attention. 

It tnay be asked, and that very pertinentLy by many of ouir ' 
readers : Why Bertha, who was so finely-developed a seeresp, 
could n6t have passed into the trance, and, in communioii 
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With the world of spirits^have foanrd all needed solace foche|t 
earthly woes ? It may even be demanded : Why oould she 
not, by aid of some occult power she possessed, have accom- 
panied her brother in spirit on his journey, and been satisfied 
^th being thus his invisible companion ? 

Had she been a person who had overcome all the purely 
material yearnings of life completely ; had she been a .well* 
developed adept, in whose breast all purely physical eknotions 
had been for ever stilled, this stupendous feat of magic might 
have been performed by her, or by her spirit-friends on hev 
behalf; but though a very pure and conscientioi^s girl> 
imtainted by the grosser passions of mankind; though a 
Inost remarkable and singularly accomplished dairvoy^M^^te, 
seeress, lucide, somnambule, or medium, whichever word one 
chooses to employ to designate a perspn possessed of her rare 
Spiritual gifts, she was still intensely human, and had a very 
strong hold upon the material world, and a keen sense of the 
joys and sorrows of physical existence. Her very sensitive- 
ness, which was the necessary concomitant of her niedium- 
bhip, rendered her more rather than less conscious of physical 
happiness or deprivation, as no greater mistake can be made 
than to suppose that because one is highly impressible or 
mediumistic, that therefore he or she is less sensible than 
ordinary of the good and evil of iMs life. 

Sensitiveness always carries with it its bane and blessing, 
its cross and crown. The two co-exist : without the one we 
cannot have the other. If one is unusually affected by lovely 
sounds and delicious perfumes, then as a matter of necessity 
the self -same individual must be just as keenly aUye to the 
jslightest discord or the least unpleasant odour. If one is 
easily buoyed up by a little success, easily made glad by a 
little kindness, then as easily is he saddened and depressed, 
When things go a little wrong and friends and «(CquAtntances 
are a little harsh and cold. 

Some ask, why Spiritualists, and mediums especially, should 
borrow when their friends vacate the material form and join 
the ranks of the hosts invisible to eyes of clay. " Is it not," 
say some, " because SpirituaKsm is a delusion, after all ? — a 
feir-weather friend who departs in the hour of adversity." 
' By no means. The Spiritualist can realize immp^l life 
more fully in the chamber of earthly dissolution than any- 
\iiiere else in the worid. At the hour of fxansitipn^ dairvoy* 
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ant eyes can often gaze upon the enraptured countenance of 
the spirit, newly aiwakened to the sublime delights of the 
spirit-world. The sadness, the earthly grief and pain are not 
evidences of disbelief in in^mortality ; they are no signs of a 
faltering faith in the blessed truth of spirit-communion. They 
are mere indications of earthly weakness on the part of those 
who have yet to linger, it may be for many years, in the 
material worid, while the bosom-friend and most beloved 
companion is on another plane of being ; and it is the resist* 
less longing to have our friends beside us^ on our own plane 
of life, subject to the same limitations as ourselv^, that 
gives poignancy to sorrow in the hour of parting. 

No matter where we may be, in what estate of life, we 
may suffer from a sense of bereavement until our spirits have 
gained a full and final victory over matter; and then re- 
deemed completely from the thraldom of the senses, we shall 
sigh no more for physical companionship, hanker no more 
after the rdlationships of sense and time, but be completely 
satisfietl with such spiritual unions as are possible in absolutely 
spiritual states of being, where soul communion can never 
be interrupted by any possible barrier erected by the circum- 
stances of material life. 

Bertlia needed, in this her separation from the only person 
for whom she really cared on earth, to learn her first bitter 
lesson concerning the instability of all things earthly. She 
needed to be weaned through biting sorrow, from a too dose 
attachment to the sordid unrealities of time ; and though, at 
nineteen, the lesson was a very hard one, still, the earlier les- 
sons are learned the easier they are often mastered, and how 
consolatory is the thought, that throughout eternity we can 
never need to learn the same lesson or master the same temp- 
tation twice. If the lesson be once learned, the temptation 
oiice overcome, that suffices for ever ; and if the lesson be 
only partially studied and the temptation only measureably 
vanquished, that limited modicum of triumph is so much 
towards the final victory, so mudi strength and knowledge 
stowed away for the next encounter. 

'' Notldng is lost, from the atom to the Deity : no thought 
can perish, no faintest aspiration of the soul can count for 
naught, no secret tear be shed in vain, no bosom heave a single 
sigh ; but he who marks the sparrows, treasures up that tear, 
that sigh, that effort, and in the archives of eternity its 
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place and results will be comprehended by our no more be- 
wildered brains, and rendered plain as a part of the beneficent 
plan of infinite love and wisdom, which indndes the universe, 
to our no longer tear-dimmed eyes, which having cast aside 
the glass of matter, through which they have so long seen but 
dimly, will gaze face to face, without a veil or cloud between, 
upon the matchless justice of the universe." 

The foregoing bnlliant sentences, of deep philosophical and 
spiritual import, are culled from a trance oration delivered 
though the lips of Bertha, at a time when the heavens seemed 
as brass above her head, and the earth a dreary waste, upon 
which it was but abject misery a moment longer to reside. 

As a surpassing evidence of the power her guides actually 
possessed, we have only to cite the foregoing passage from a 
lecture on "The blessedness of Human Sorrow," delivered 
in public when she was too weak to rise from the sofa on 
which she lay prostrate, without assistance, to demonstrate to 
what a marveUous extent spirits are capable of overcoming 
physical weakness, and transcending a thousandfold, in their 
utterances through her entranced lip^, all the despondent 
theories of the instrument, over whose mind and body an 
organized band, of spirits can exert almost unlimited control. 

Returning from these reflections, suggested to us by Bertha's 
misery occasioned by her brother's departure for a far-ofiPknd, 
we must resume our duty as historian, and endeavour, in as 
few words as possible, to tell the tale of an hitherto untried 
and most eventful portion of our heroine's career. 

Before the narrative is ended and the reader lays down the 
book, we hope and believe no unprejudiced mind will have 
failed to have received some little light upon one of the most 
vexed and distracting problems of human life, and that 
is, the co-existence of misery and suffering with the reign of 
infinite and eternal justice. Though written in the style of a 
popular romance, and occasionally introducing ludicrous scenes 
and sayings, at which no reader unless he be a veritable 
hypochondriac or misanthrope can suppress a laugh, it id 
scarcely necessary for the author to say, that this little book 
will have fallen wofully short of its mission, if it do no more 
than amuse the public and increase the notoriety of the author. 

That the good which sprang out of evil, in Bertha's case, 
may help nmny a reader to find the blessing in his own triaL 
is our sincerest prayer as we proceed upon our way. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
BuNBisE OF A New Day. 

Bertha, escorted by Lady Bun and Doctor Peters, wa« 
Ivith some difficulty moved to London on the following day. 

Arriving at Silvern Terrace, utterly dejected and looking 
the mere ghost of her former self, even her aunt was disposed 
to be less exacting and severe than usuaL 
' The train leaving Liverpool at one reached Euston at six, 
and after half-an -hour's drive in Lady Bun's carriage, which 
she had ordered to meet them at the station. Bertha and her 
friends were deposited at Silvern Terrace. 

Dinner was in progress when they arrived ; thd boarders 
were in full force at the table, but not one of them could resist 
putting down knife, fork and spoon, and giving a prolonged 
look to Bertha, who was almost inanimate and white as 
death, and was helped into the room and on to the sofa, by 
the doctor and coachman together. 

Such a change as the past two days had wrought in the 
bright, young girl was dreadful to behold : all her youth, health 
and spirits seemed to have been crushed out of her by one 
fell blow. Her eyes were lustreless and swollen with unshed 
tears. Her cheeks were livid, of ashy paleness, save where her 
tears had furrowed out two long, deep, red courses, where 
they seemed to have burned into her flesh, and dyed it ver- 
milHon, as they scalded their w^ay from her heavy, almost 
blinded, eyes. Her hair hung in unkempt tresses down her 
back, adding considerably to the wildness and desolation 
of her general appearance. A sadder, more forlorn picture 
an artist would have great difficulty in finding or portraying. 

Even Mr. Catseyes was moved to compaBsion, while the 
eldest Miss Tavemsby took out her handkerchief, and sighing 
deeply wiped a tear from both her eyes. Though a spinster^ 
and over forty, perhaps she remembered some sorrow of her 
own youthful dayfi, and as we are none of us qtdt^ dead to the 
Hivine power of sympathy, and most, if not all, of us have some 
skeleton hidden away in a cupboard, even though Ilie woiid 
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knows nothing of our grief, the sight of one so young in sucl^ 
abandonment of sorrow cannot leave us quite unmoved, and 
by moving us even to one tear or sigh of sympathy, it softens 
the hardness of our hearts and renders us somewhat more 
disposed to respond to the overtures of conscience. 

Mrs. Sweetgeese, who was by nature a nervous and effu- 
sive woman, wept copiously when Lady Bun, her voice break- 
ing with emotion, implored her to be gentle with her niecej 
and not allow her to over-tax her strength. 

Doctor Peters spoke strongly and professionally on the 
subject, and his words, addressed to Mrs. Sweetgeese in the 
hearing of all at table, produced a visible impression on his 
audience. 

Doctor Peters was a medical man, and one who stood high 
in his calling. He was, moreover, a staunch Churchman,, 
though not a Ritualist, and beings so far as people knew, in 
no way tainted with the absurd and pestilential heresy of 
8pirit|[ialism, to which it was well known Lady Bun had un- 
equivocally committed herself, his words were likely to have 
)00 per cent more weight than any utterances of her lady- 
ship; though the Sweetgeese crew, worshipped titles, and 
would have licked the very dust at the feet of any titled man 
or woman, if only for th,e privilege of claiming intimacy with 
those whose names appear in that most sacred of all volumes 
next the Bible and the Prayer Book, the blue book,, on whose 
pages are inscribed the names of that unapproachable fra- 
ternity, who constitute what is known as the upper ten thou,- 
sand. 

Lady Bun's pedigree was as long as your arm, tr^aced out 
in fine print in the blue book. Lady Anujadal^'s was even 
longer. T&lk of tracing back one's ancestry to the Norman 
Conquest ! Ihe Armadale's regarded the risign of William the 
Conqueror as an event of yesterday. They were blood rela- 
tions of the Caesars, and were an old Roman Patrician family, 
when Julius took up his royal pen, and dipping it in the im- 
perial ink manufactured for his especial use in the unrivalled 
capital of that empire, which was 2,000 years ago as great 
as England is to-day, wrote the words which no centuries of 
rolling time can e'er e£Face: — 

'' Omnis Gallia in tres partes d%vi$a est*^ 

Coxdd Mrs. Sweetgeese remain impervious to the entreaties 
of a woman, herself a lady of title, who was the intimate 
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friend of tHe angnst and venerable house of Armadale? 
Surely Bertha's lines must now have fallen in pleasant 
places, even though her brother was removed ; and had she 
been a girl who worshipped rank and fashion, a butterfly of 
fashion whose affections had never been touched, she might 
easily have overcome any, annoyances to which her aunt sub- 
jected her, and chaperoned by high-born dames have been 
the idol of another London season. 8he might, indeed, soon 
have made one of the best marriages of the day, and catered 
the sacred precincts of that charmed circle of aristocracy, upon 
whose borders she was now so familiarly standing. But it 
was reserved for Bertha to consecrate her life and talent to a 
holier work than that assigned to the belles of ball and opera, 
and the beautiful mothers whose children are left in the care 
of hirelings, while they and their puggies ride from three till 
five each afternoon in Eotten Row. And so she made no 
effort to scale the wall, and let herself down into the gardens 
of nobility. She had lost her love of life, but not her powers 
of usefulness, and during the six weeks of severe illness which 
followed her return to Silvern Terrace, she was prepared hy 
her invisible instructors for the mfghty work in which so soon 
she was, in good earnest, to engage. 

Mrs. Sweetgeese was not unkind, neither were the 
Tavemsbys. Doctor Peters saw his patient twice daily dur- 
ing her illness, and when at length she was able to leave her 
room, her first outing was a drive in his carriage to the resi- 
dence of Lady Armadale, who had just returned from Scot- 
land, and welcomed Bertha with open arms, though with a 
terribly shocked countenance, when she saw how very fndl 
and shrunken she had grown during her painful sickness. 

No one who had seen and heard Bertha three months ago, 
would have recognised her. Her most intimate friends might 
have passed her in the street as a stranger. Her beauty had 
faded, a|id her voice had become almost inaudible, even in 
speaking, while her ringing laugh had ceased altogether. She 
was still very ill, by no means out of danger. Her throat was 
diy and sore, her chest racked with coughing, and whenever 
she attempted to exert herself ever so slighdy, a sharp pain 
would seize her in the region of the heart, as though a knife 
were thrust into ter vitals. 

Occasionally during her confinement to her couch) she would 
pass into a trance, when her whole face became illumined ; 
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the weariness and pain would seem all gone, and lying on her 
back she 'would give spiritual teachings of the most exalted 
character, to whoever might he present and wishful to interro^ 
gate the spirits. But even her guides made no promises that 
they would completely restore her health. When Lady Bun, 
who had been a constant attendant at her bed^de, asked the 
controlling spirit whether something might not be done to 
insure her recovery : all the answer she received was, that no^ 
thing but the magnetism of some strong, healthy, sympathetic 
psychologist could re*invigorate her physical frame, and that 
they coidd give no immediate due to the whereabouts c^ a 
person whose infhience would accomplish the much- to-be « 
desired result. 

When Liuly Armadale saw Bertha, she was completely 
overcome with mingled emotions, in which compassion for the 
sufPerer was scarcely stronger than indignation for those who> 
had caused the suffering. Turning to. Lady Bun, almost 
angrily, she enquired :— 

" What in the world has come over you, to allow that poor 
child to stay with that detestable aunt aQ through her illness, 
when you were alone in your house with the servants ? " 

** My dear Lady Annailale," remonstrated thti other lady, 
mildly : '^ What could I do under the circumcitances ? Mrs* 
Sweetgeese sent four delegates to Liverpool, who accosted us 
on the landing stage. Three of them were perfect boors ; 
one was a gentleman, and he is the doctor who has been 
aliending her through her iUness. I could do nothing what- 
ever in the matter, but I am sure Dr. Peters has done all 
that could be done for our poor young friend during all this 
sad season." 

'^Indeed, my lady, he has been kindness itself,*' assented 
Bertha, with whom the doctor was a great favourite. '^ But 
no one can make me well and happy now, unless they can 
bring back Victor. You are all very kind, and, believe me, I 
am not ungrateful ; but no one can ever take his place, and 
unless he return to me or I go to him, I don't want to live 
any longer." 

" Nonsense I child. Don*t talk about dying at your age 
and witii your prospects. Why, it's positively wickiad; but, 
there now, don't cry. I know I mustn't .speak harshly. You 
are all tired oi^t, and your nerves are completely unstrung*. 
Let's have a sitting at my dear little table, through which 
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w« have got so many good and helpful niessages from our 
unseen friends. I'm auie Marie Antoinette or some of my 
advisers will have something to say, that will throw light on 
our present trouhles." 

With these words. Lady Armadale drew her litde, round, 
inlaid tahle near to the fire, and helping Bertha into a soft 
cozy chair next to her own, the three ladies ^ced their hands 
lightly on the tahle, which soon hegan to rock gently to and 
fro. 

Lady Armadale always sought the tahle, whenever she waa 
perplexed or needed advice of any kind. She was quite 
unmindful of the would-be-scientific explanations of table- 
tipping, given by those who can only advance one step in the 
d&ection of discovering the true moduz operandi of the phe- 
nomenon. She knew as well as Dr. Beeswax, Professor of 
Chemistry at Hogarth Seminary, that animal magnetism 
was the agent at work in the production of the movements. 
She knew that a subtle fluid left her body> saturated the 
wood and caused the table to oscillate, even when her 
fingers did Hot touch it, as was often the case; and had, 
no communications ever been given transcending the 
information she or her fellow-sitters already possesflied, she 
might have been satisfied with Professor Carpingdale's 
theory of unconscious cerebration, or with Dr. Noo(Ue's back- 
brain hypothesis. But over and over again had she received 
absolutely incontrovertible evidence of the action of indepen- 
dent minds, whose statements were afterwards fully verki^ 
and having tried and tested the spirits who came to her, and 
used her vital fluids as electricity is used in telegraphy for 
the transmission of news from place to place, she went to 
them for instruction and advice ; not as though they were 
arbitrary lords or sovereigns, before whom she must blindly 
bow in unreasoning submission to their every command, but 
as to kind and more experienced friends, whose sage and 
loving counsel could help her when her own resources were 
inadequate to meet the severe demands made upon them. 
Never exacting, carping, or captious, she received the tests for 
which she never clamoured, and these spontaneous, unsolicited 
tests which i^e had been receiving with scarcely any inter- 
mission, for more than fifteen years, made of Lady Armadale 
a, Spiritualist of the staunchest and the truest type. 
■ She was often wont to say : — 
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" Let them expose the mediums, if they will, let them 
attribute all the public phenomena to charlatanism, if they are 
too blind to discover, anything higher than trickery in it : 
Will these ' txfpovwres * shake my confidence in the beautiful 
immortals who come to me in my own boudoir, in my own 
chamber, and substantiate their claim. upon my confidence by 
reiterated proofs of their wisdom and sincerity? No, a thou- 
sand times no. ' I hnom wherein I. hare have beUeved,' I 
can give a reason for the faith that is in me, to any who shall 
ask me; and if a poor» blind, intellectual bat cannot behold 
the light which is so great a blessing to my eyes, Shall I 
deny the light because he, poor unfortunate, cannot see it ? *' 

Without further ezpatiation upon Lady Armadale's attitude 
towards table -tipping, let us join the circle of three, whom we 
left sitting round the table in the drawing- room - of Lady 
Armadale's mansion, in cGrosvexior Square, and hear ;th.e 
strange advice and prophecy which is there being d^vered ' 
through the instrumentality oi' ai piece of polished board. - 

One of the first questions asked was : ''You know ^ hoW 
anxious we are about our dear Bertha, Will you direct us 
how to proceed, that die may be quickly restored toheaUii ?:*' 

Answer, spelled out alphabetically : " Take her to concert 
to-morrow." '' 

No more could they receive in response to their numerous 
interrogations. In her present delicate state of health it 
seemed rash and imprudent in the extreme, to take her at 
night into a hot and crowded room. 

Bertha was very reluctant, indeed, aboat going. She knew 
how terribly she would realize her brother's absence, at a time 
and in a place when and where eveiything would speak so 
loudly to her of him, by force of that wondrous power ii>f 
association which affects us all so strongly and myst-eriously. 

She and Lady Bun pleaded together, that this sentence 
passed by the invisibles might be revoked ; but Lady Anna- 
dale would not hear of such a thing. She declared some 
great catastrophe would overtake them if they disobeyed the 
spirits, not because she feared their anger or entertained any 
nonsensical ideas about their paying people out for disobe- 
dience. She had simply unbounded confidence in th^ 
judgment, and as that confidence ' had never been betrayed, 
she felt justified in reposing it implicidy in those who had 
never deceived her. 
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She was no eztemalisty who depended upon oatwurd 
evidenceB for recognition of her spirit-friends. She could 
discern spirits spiritually. She knew them hy the influence 
they carried with them ; and should any spirit have attempted 
to personate another, no matter how well the voice or appear- 
ance might be imitated, she would at once see through the 
counterfeit, as she knew her friends by the life-influence they 
generated and dispensed. One of her favourite illustrations 
was the following :— 

''Supposing/' said she, to a friend, "all my means of 
recognising you are physical, then, when you pass into 
spirit'life, I shall not know you : but if I know your mind 
and spirit here, then death can but improve our means of 
recognition. Supposing, however, here on earth, my know- 
ledge of you is only physical, still, even on a physical basis, 
I may devise infallible means fbr recognising you. If I 
know you only by your qyes and hair, your height and size» 
your gestures and conversation, some one may b6 enough 
like you to disguise himself before me, and pass himself off 
for you. But if I can' detect your magnetic aura, so that I 
know when you have been in my room, though I have not 
seen you enter it at leave it, and no one has informed me 
you have called, then I cannot be deceived by any masquer- 
ading, as no one who assumes your appearance can work such 
changes in his system as to generate precisely the force - by 
which I know you from all others. If a dog can track his 
master by the scent, and others of the animal creation can do 
likewise, shall man, the highest type of nature upon earth, 
and the highest we know of in the Realm of Spirit, be left 
destitute of means of friendly recognition, which are possessed 
in measure by inferior creatures ? " 

Lady Armadale was an unanswerable philosopher :. no one 
entered into debate with her and overcame her, and that for 
two reasons : first, she was a singularly apt logician ) secondi 
she never expressed opinions on a subject unless she knew 
something about it. So much for her ladyship's practical and 
instructive theories on spirit>communion. 

Bertha and Lady Bun remidned to kettiedrum, at five 
o'clock, and then, as the evenings were beginning to grow 
-diilly early, it was now October, and both ladies dined at 
seven at their respective homes. Lady Bun took Bertha back 
to Silvern Terrace in her carriage, promising to persuade 
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Mrs. Sweetgeese to let her niece leave her house for Lady 
Armadale's ou the following day, to spend at least a week 
with her* 

On the following day Bertha, though still weak, was rather 
better. She had slept more c9mfortably. Her interview with 
Lady Armadale had evidently done her good, as she was less 
excited and hysterical than usual. 

About 3 p.m., a loud rat-tat-tat made the servant-of-all- 
work*s heart jump into her mouth, to use the young woman's 
own expressive words, as Lady Armadale's footman annoimced 
the approach of his titled mistress. 

" Is Mrs. Sweetgeese in," inquired the haughty and fault- 
lessly attired upper servant of the miserable, dejected-looking, 
boarding-house drudge, who was this time a girl recom- 
mended from a penitentiary, by the Tavernsbys and Lydia 
Montgamboire. 

** Yes, sir, she's in, but she's asleep." 

^* Tell her Lady Armadale desires to see her on important 
business, and that immediately, and that her horses are wait- 
ing in the wind," pursued the footman, overpoweringly. 

So, though the girl had received directions never to disturb 
her mistress during her forty winks in the afternoon, which 
she found necessary after a liberal allowance of old port wine 
and Stilton cheese, with which she finished her lunch, she could 
not summon up courage to disobey the commands of so august 
a footman, who conveyed a message from so imperial a dignity 
as a real, live, lady of title, whom Sally thought could only 
be next in glory to the saints, to whom she prayed in her 
devotions night and morning. 

Mrs. Sweetgeese was ^ with difficulty aroused, and when she 
was thoroughly awakened, she was much discomfitted. Her 
cap was dirty, her hair was on awry, and showed the grey 
locks under the handsome chestnut front, which had cost her 
£3 38. at Tredbutt's very recently. However, she rushed up 
to her room, and made herself presentable, while Lady Arma- 
dale fanned herself by an open window in the stuffy sitting- 
room, from which fresh aif was as a rule rigorously excluded. 

After keeping her ladyship waiting fully ten minutes, Mrs. 
Sweetgeese put in an appearance, endeavouring to be pecu- 
liarly suave and deferential to so great a lady. It is needless 
to say, that after some remonstrance on tiie part of Mrs. 
Swee%eese, Lady Armadale carried her point, and Bertha 
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waa told to be ready in two hours to return to Grosvenor 
Square with Lady Armadale, who had other calls to make, 
and would pick her up on her way home at five o'clock. 

Bertha, though very much attached to her ladyship, was so 
dispirited and weak, that she dreaded the concert more than 
she looked forward to the ease and comfort of Lady Anna- 
dale's beautiful and hospitable house ; but after the refreshment, 
at 6.30, of which Lady Armadale forced her to partake, 
though she could only swall6w liquids — she ate some oranges 
and drank some soup — she felt somewhat revived, though she 
was pale as death and trembled from head to foot, as she 
entered Cackleton Hall and took her seat in the second row 
of fauteuils, between Lady Armadale and Lady Bun. 

The opening numbers passed off well, but Bertha eitber 
slept through them ' or remained so motionless that she ap- 
peared asleep. Once yrhen Madame Assoretta's voice sounded 
out in a rich contralto solo from " Semiramide," she started, 
&nd gazing at the singer for a moment, with a h^avy sigh 
relapsed into seeming unconsciousness again. 

Lady Armadale was just beginning to wonder what pur- 
pose the invisibles had in view, when Signor Desolato 
Infuriori stepped upon the stage, to sing the Gujun Animam, 
Knowing this to be one of Victor's greatest triumphs, she was 
afraid that hearing another sing it, might prove too much for 
Bertha's nerves, and fearing such might be the case, she was 
about to offer to take Bertha into one of the retiring rooms, 
when the singer, bowing profoundly to the audience, caught 
sight of Bertha, and acknowledged her in public by a low bow, 
evidently meant for her alone. 

With a smile and gentle inclination* of the head, which no 
one would have noticed had they not been watching her in- 
tently, she returned the salute, and then, fixing her eyes upon 
the singer, she rivetted her gaze upon him as he sang the 
iiria divinely. His high C was not a shriek this time — ^it was 
exquisitely taken, — and when in response to a deafening 
encore, he sang the entire aria again, his second rendering 
was, if possible, more faultless than ihe first. 

Bertha, to Lady Armadale 'S and Lady Bun's astonishment, 
joined in the applause, and that heartily, while a fresh, warm 
glow of colour came Into her pallid cheeks, and something like 
animation lighted up her dulled and saddened eyied. ^ 

Signor Infuriori retired bowing and triumphant, and Bertha 
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relapsed again into her aeeming trance or eleep ; but when to- 
warde the close of the second part of the programme, the great 
nnger reappeared, she was alive again, and when in reaponse 
to another encore he sang, " Qui tola vergin rota," ahe fairly 
jumped from her seat in her enthueiasm. 

Lady Armadale, who did everything on impulse, rushed 
into the arditei' room, and invited Bignor Infuriori and 
Madame Assoretta both to supper, and while they hated each 
other, they were both beside themselves with delight, at being 
80 publicly asked to seat themselves in as fine a carriage o^ 
ever rode down Rotten Row. 

Bertha at the supper table was almost her old self, seated 
next the Signor, who adored her. She laughed and chatted 
as of yore, and when, at 3 a.m., the guests departed and 
Bertha went to bed, she went to sleep to dream of a grand 
opera bouse in Italy, and of herself as Prima Donna on it 
world-famous stage. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

A Nbw Departure. 

Many persons are mediums or psychics, who are not only 
quite ignorant of the fact of their own mediumship, but who 
know literally nothing of the spiritual philosophy or pheno- 
Ihena. What to some minds is stranger still, is that many who 
are violently opposed to Spiritualism, and even to mesmerism 
in all its phases, are themselves the very best of mediums and 
subjects, as mediumship is not conferred upon any one as the 
reward of faith. Mediums are not better or purer than other 
people, not more learned nor illiterate than others ; they are 
simply more sensitive to outside influences than the gener- 
ality of mankind, and in this sensitiveness consists their 
mediumship or subjectivity to the will and influence of others. 

No study can be more fascinating and none more practical 
than that of the healing art. We have any number of duly 
qualified physicians and surgeons, who have passed a trying 
medical examination and shown themselves highly conversant 
with the principles of materia medtca, but how few real healers 
have we among our countless medical practitioners ! 

Even Dr. Peters, kind and skilful fellow though he was, 
was quite at sea with regard to Bertha's ailments. He knew 
no more than an infant how to prescribe for her successfully. 
He confessed himself baffled and bewildered. He did not 
understand half her symptoms, and while he looked at her 
tongue and examined her pulse two or three times every 
day, all he could say was — - 

" Very strange, very distressing, I don*t know what we 
shall do with her. Perhaps sea air or a tonic may gradually 
set her right." 

He knew she was suffering from excessive debility; he 
knew she was painfully hysterical, and that her nerves were 
quite unstrung ; but though it may be half the battle to know 
what is the matter with your patient in many cases, still, a 
person may starve while everybody around him knows he is 
hungry. So may a patient die of a malady of which the 
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physician is fully cognizant, if while he is acquainted with 
the ailment, he knows not how to cure it 

Signor Infuriori was an ignoramus on medical matters. 
He knew nothing whatever of the healing art. He gave all 
his time to music, fashion, and fashionable dissipations, and 
thus was the very last person to whom any one would have 
thought of applying, had they needed the services of a 
doctor, a psychologist, or a magnetic healer. 

He was one of that large class of persons who have no 
decided views on science, philosophy, politics, or religion. So 
long as he was elegant and f^ted, he was happy. He inter- 
fered with no one's theories, and had none of his own which 
were sufficiently pronounced to be objectionable to any one. 
He was a flirt, a coxcomb, a conceited " la-di-dah,'* but at 
the same time a true artiste, and a person of some really kind 
and generous impulses. 

One of his leading traits was a sort of easy benevolence. 
He was very indiscriminate in his almsgiving, but he gave 
alms. He was very much indisposed to investigate the 
merits of any case, but very glad to relieve sufifering ; as he 
hated to see it, and could not bear to talk, or hear, or read 
about it. The lataroni in the streets were always glad to 
see him, as he often gave them a good handful of copper, and 
frequently silver when he had no pennies with him, and as he 
was usually rather flush of money, many were the coins 
he let fall among them. To see any one in trouble, always 
made him wish to help them overcome it, and when his 
affection or admiration was to any extent aroused, his wish 
to relieve was increased a thousandfold. 

When first he saw Bertha, he fell in love with her. He 
did not wish to make her his wife, indeed he had no desire to 
enter the bonds of wedlock with anyone, but he conceived a 
warm feeling of respect and love for a young lady, who was 
certainly not of the demi-monde, and who possessed a voice 
of such rare beauty, that when a tenor sang a duet with her 
in opera, the tenor was always shown off to the Very best 
advantage. So liquid, true, and sympathetic were all her 
tones, that they could not fail to help any one who was 
.80 fortunate as to be her companion vocalist. 

Possessed naturally of a very fine constitution, and never 
having iniined it by wanton excess, Signor Infuriori was It 
great natural healer, and all unknown to himself and those 

2 B 
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whom uncon8cioxi8ly lie benefitted, he was a well-attuned in- 
stroment in the hands of powerful spirits, who knew how to 
direct his magnetism where it would be most serviceable to 
humanity. 

When on the evening of the concert, mentioned in our last 
chapter, he stepped on the stage to sing Cujm ammam, 
and caught sight of Bertha's pale, sad face, in the fauteuil 
exactly opposite him, an involuntary impulse to try and make 
lier well and happy stirred his breast, and all the while he 
sang so faultlessly, he looked at her and watched the anima- 
tion which his presence and singing brotight into her 
previously rigid and colourless face. He was pleased and 
Battered. He felt sure she liked him, and this feeGi\g 
increased his wish to help her, and his determination to be of 
service to her, if possible. So all the while he was throwing 
out his magnetism to the audience, his mind being peculiarly 
centred on her, she received the largest share of that subtle 
force, which must go somewhere, and necessarily flies most 
quickly and surely wheresoever it is most demanded, and 
where it finds the greatest disposition towards its reception. 

Then Bertha, being a medium constantly attended by a 
band of strong and beneficent spirits, who would use every 
available means to secure her restoration to health and hap- 
piness, was. ministered to fey these invisibles, who knew how 
to gather forces from the atmosphere and emanations from 
the persons of others, and direct them to that spot where 
they could be made most available for good. 

Mrs. Coral, on one occasion, when under control of her 
spirit-guides at a public reception, gave the following idea 
substantially with regard to the transit of magnetic lif^ from 
place to place and person to person. 

Magnetism, said she, or rather the inielligence who spoke 
tlirough her, is not self-intelligent : it cannot direct its own 
movements, it must be guided by intelligence. Electricity 
will convey no message from any one or to any one, unless 
there be an intelligent mind to direct it. So in healing, 
vital forces not being self-conscious, material emanations not 
being endowed with will, it needs a spirit, either embodied or 
disembodied, as spirit alone is possessed of consciousness and 
will, to direct magnetic aura to that point in space^ where its 
services are in demand. 

This idea> beautifully elaborated in a discourse of singidar 
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eloquence and power, by one of the greatest mediums the 
world has ever produced, contains, to our way of thinking, 
the only rational explanation of those countless repetitions 
of spontaneous cures, which are being effected daily in all 
parts of the world, and which lie at the root of those innum- 
erable legends of the saints, which are unquestionably 
fanciful stories only so far as their most external habiliment^ 
of incident are concerned. 

Miss Angle, in her charming descriptions of the Rhine, 
has unearthed multitudes of stories which all go to prove, 
that all through the centuries miracles have been taking place,, 
infidelity to the contrary notwithstanding. 

But what is a miracle ? Miracle is derived from the Latin 
miror, to be astonished ; and the correct etymological defi- 
nition of miracles, is simply surprising occurrences ; not by 
ajiy me^ns or in any sense events that are correctly speaking 
supernatural. For " supernatural*' means above or beyond 
nature, and a miracle is governed strictly by purely natural 
laws, but by laws of nature, however, which are above and 
beyond the grasp and knowledge of ordinary minds, at the 
time and in the place when and where the actiou of these 
lawi? results in the astonishing occurrence designated popular- 
ly a miracle. 

The morning after the concert, pertha did not awake till 
after eleven o'dock, and when she did awaken, she scarcely 
k|iew where phe was or how she got there. The scenes and 
incidents of her dream were so mingled with the actual 
^iendours of the sumptuous room in' which she found 
herself, that until her eyes were quite wide open, she 
almost fancied herself in some splendid Italian palace, to 
which she had been taken by a royal prince, whom in her 
dream she had seen gazing at her, when she was on the 
^tage in Florence. 

Her dreams, however, were soon dispelled by the entrance 
of Lady Armadale's lady's-maid, who crept in noiselessly with 
cat-like tread, to see how the young lady was faring, after 
the excitement and late hours of the previous night. Her 
ladyship had only awakened balf-an -hour ago, and having just 
finished h^r breakfast in bed, despatched her maid to Bertha's 
room with cbocolate and rolls and truffled turkey, to tempt 
her appetite. 

For several weeks past, Bertha's throat had been too much 
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inflamed to allow of her taking 'any solid food, and this 
Inorning she could only soak her bread in the chocolate, and 
eat it jthat way, though she did manage to get down a little 
of the rich nutritious jelly which garnished the turkey, but 
the solid meat was quite beyond her. 

12.30 saw her comfortably ensconced in any, easy chair by 
the fire, in Lady Armadale's boudoir, with the fittle table 
between them, when Signor Infuriori's card was brought in 
with a request that its owner might be allowed the privilege 
of caUing at three o'clock, to see how Signorina Berta was, 
after her late hours the previous night. 

Lady Armadale sent out a polite message to the Signor^s 
valet, who was waiting in the hall, that Miss Thrushleigh 
would be glad to see Signor Infuriori at three o'clock, though 
she herself should be out ; but she requested Signor Infuriori 
to remain, if he had no other engagement, and take tea with 
both ladies at five o'clock, when Lady Armadale would have 
returned. 

This slight and not unwelcome interruption to their sitting 
Ibeing over, they resumed their places at the famous little 
table, but to- day it gave no signs of life or animation. The 
ladies kept their hands upon it for fully half-an-hour, but no 
movement could they obtain ; and this was very reniarkable, 
for it usually commenced to oscillate vigorously directly Lady 
Armadale's hands were placed upon it. 

To a sceptic, such absence of movement as this ought to 
carry considerable weight, in the way of convincing him Uiat his 
anti-spiritualistic explanations of table movements are not suf* 
ficient to cover the ground. If the ladies moved it themselves, 
why did it remain stationary on this occasion, when their hands 
were placed upon it as usual, and they both desired its move- 
ment ? The very absence of phenomena, which often causes 
so much complaint at sSanctB, is in itself an evidence, that 
when the phenomena do occur, they are not manufactured ; 
for frequently when no phenomena can be obtained, the desire 
for them is greatest, and in the case of professional mediums, 
who have relied upon their medial powers for a livelihood, 
when they would have been liberally paid had manifestations 
taken place, they have received nothing for their time spent 
in the circle room, when manifestations were not forthcoming. 
This in itself is strong presumptive evidence, that conjuring 
is no explanation of the mystery, for the prestidigitateur can 
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always evolve ''phenomena" i\ith bis apparatus, whenever 
he conducts an exhibition. 

Though no movements of the table were forthcoming, 
Bertha's eyes soon closed, and she passed into a deep uncon- 
scious trance, during which her whole countenance became 
transfigured. Her voice and manner completely altered, and 
a spirit announcing himself as ^ a priest of ancient Egypt,'* 
5,000 years ago, assumed control, and spoke wonderful pro- 
phetic words concerning Bertha's prospective career. A few 
of these words, which Lady Armadale recorded as they 
were spoken very deliberately, we will here reproduce, and 
before our story ends we shall see how truly the prophetic 
portion of them was verified to the very letter. 

" You may wonder," said the spirit, " why Bertha has been 
called upon to suffer so severe a loss and bear so great a bur- 
den. You may winder why her spirit friends did not so 
overrule events, that she and her beloved brother might have 
remained and worked together. We have other work for 
her to do ; we have other work to do through her than could 
be done if the beloved object, on which she has set all her 
earthly affections, had been allowed to remain \^tb her. He 
was necessary up to a certain stage in her develojmient, to 
prepare her for our use, but his will is so immensely strong, 
and he exerts so great a control and fascination over her, 
that had he remained as her constant companion and magne- 
tizer, he would have gained and held such exclusive control 
over her mind and body, that we should have been met with 
an engaged instrument instead of a free one; and for the 
work for humanity which we must needs perform through 
Bertha's organism, it is a matter of imperative necessity, that 
she should be held aloof from all other psychologic influence 
than our own. We are now preparing her for a great public 
work. She will henceforth be a most effective speaker on the 
platform, under our control. She will travel almost all over 
the world, before her earthly race is run. She will meet with 
more success than opposition, though her path will not always 
be strewn with roses ; still her life will be a happy as well as 
a very busy one. She will cross the ocean soon, and over the 
Atlantic wave will meet with wider recognition, even than in 
England. She will then return to this her native land for a 
season, to go forth again with added power, to lands remote. 
Her name will become a household word wherever the English 
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, language is spoken or understood. At the Antipodes she will 
find a rich and fruitful field of lahour. Her health will be 
uniformly good, though she will never be singularly robust. 
To-morrow active steps must be taken for her to make her 
dSbut in St Michaer.s HalL After a short season in London, 
she will have a most successful provincial tour; then aft^r 
two years' work in England, her worl^ will be in the United 
States, where she will plant herself firmly upon the rock of 
the people's love " 

With these and many other words, this spirit, the leader of 
the band controlling Bertha, outlined her future path, and 
gave direction9 for the commencement of her active public 
lecturing career. 

Lady Armadale was not surprised, but as Bertha's voice was 
still so weak aa to be almost inaudible, she wondered how the 
volume of sound necessary to fill the lai^^ St Michaers Hall- 
Y^as to be produced ; but as she always carried out the wishes 
of the spirits, and they had never led her on a wild-goose 
chase as yet, she determined upon following their advice 
on this occasion, as implicitly and expeditiously as on others ; 
and with such chaperonage as she was able to supply, a young 
lady, who had sung in the best and largest hall^ and theatres 
both of Londion and Paris, need not fear to follow in the 
wake of Mrs. Coral, who had just returned to America, and 
left ^ place oa the platform in England vacant for any one on 
w^Pin' her mantle of inspiration might be found to fall. 

^t tbree o^clock, Signor Infuriori called, and was delighted 
tp find Bertha at home and alone ; though Lady Annada^e 
was far too discreet and conventional a woman to allow him a 
two hours tite-d-tMe with Bertha, alone in her boudoir. Lady 
Bun was always in the habit of dropping in, either to lunch or 
Juat after it, and to-day she was asked by Lady Armadale to 
keep Bertha and Signor Infuriori company during the after- 
noon, as Lady Armadale had to be out making calls. 

pear, good, kind Lady Bun ! what a charming persqn abe 
was to chaperon young ladies who wanted Ute-d-tHes with 
heaux. She always commented upon the weather, and said a 
few kind words to the young gentleman about himself, his 
parents, his profession ; m s})ort) anything about himself with 
which it wa§ no impertinence to meddle. Then taking up a 
book or paper, and selecting the coziest and softest chair in 
th^ warpie^t porne^ of the room, she held the book befpr^ ber 
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eyes and soon was in the land of dreams, peacefully and pro- 
foundly oblivious of all that was going on around her in the 
world of physical realities. 

Lady Bull was getting into years : she was not old, not 
much over fifty, hut then she had never been a very strong 
woman, and she was up nearly every night till two or three 
a.m., so it is not to be wondered at, tha^ as she was blessed 
^th a quiet mind, a peaceful conscience and a most unsus- 
picious temper, she often slept quietly, when restless, nervous 
and suspecting women would have been wonying themselves 
into their graves, over the imagined peccadilloes and dangers 
of the maidens committed to their charge. 

To say that any young lady would have been in perfect 
safety with the fattious Italian singer, would be to assert far 
too much ; but to say that Bertha was safe in his company 
was to assert a mere truism, for this exceptional young womfan 
was one of the few girls in tiiodem days, whd never give a 
man the slightest encouragement to trespass upon proprieties. 
She was by nature e(s chaste as ice, as pure as ibarble, and she 
detested any approach to sensuality iii thought, word or 
rfeed, as she woilld recoil from the sting of a viper or the 
embrace of an octopus. 

It is a singular and yet a very beautiful fact in nature, that 
woihah^s Influence over tfian is really stronger in many in- 
stances than man's over woman. Man, though claiming to be 
lord and master, is over and over again flie slave of the 
"weaker vessel," and when that "weaker vessel" is filled 
with living watet from the perenhial spring (A untainted 
virtue, tow mighty is that vesseFs power to slake mat's thirst 
for pute erijoynlent, and lead him to find pleasure of the 
Highest type in the refining and ennobHng companionship of a 
tridy virtuous female. Woman must not content herself with 
beitig simplj^ ilian*s equal, legally and industrially. She 
ihust be iii Inany senses his superior, and as the mother's 
influence is far more potent with the child than the father's 
ever can be, as man's part in child-bearing is microscopic com- 
pared with wotnan*8, let all ottr mothers, wives, daughters, and 
sisters See to it, that they never descend, even in one particu- 
lar, from that pedestal of purity tiJ)on which society is willing 
Xp place the female 6ex. Rather let them, by sure if slow 
degrees, Hft wefek, erring man nearer and nearer to their lofty 
though ndt inaccessible tnoral heights, and thus redeem society 
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by being in very truth the apocalyptic woman, hnmanity's 
ideal, who, clothed in sunny sheen, symbolic of celestial virtue, 
adorned with diadem of twelve bright gems significant of 
rounded intellectual culture, tramples under foot tiie serpent 
and lightly steps upon the moon. 

Figurative but glowing phraseology, easily comprehended 
by every Kabalist or Mystic, who if he know anything of 
Oriental lore or Swedenborgian correspondence, needs not to 
be told that the serpent is ever introduced into sacred litera- 
ture, as the emblem of the carnal nature which needs to be 
utterly subjected to the mind and soul, while the moon, a child 
and satellite of planet earth, stands for temporal possessions 
and every earthly honour, which in the ideal commonwealth 
must needs be in complete subservience to the spiritual nature 
of mankind. 

It is possible to confer great moral benefit, and at the same 
time be receiving great physical or mental assistance from the 
person whom you are spiritually blessing ; yea, it is possible 
to get into such conditions of harmony, even here on earth, 
that two sick people can be cured by simply being brought 
together, two darkened minds illumined, two sinning ones 
reformed, because wherever there is harmony, sympathy and 
mutual good-will, there are the best means afforded for the 
reception and dissemination of all that contributes to the 
welfare of the race. 

Signer Infuriori and Bertha were in many things congenial 
spirits. They admired the same nrasic, the Bame pictures, 
t|ie same articles of vertu, the same scenery, the same authors, 
up to a certain point ; but in all intellectual tastes and capa- 
bilities. Bertha went far beyond the tenor, who saw more 
beauty in himself than in aught beside, though he was by no 
means blind to the loveliness of nature or of art. 

Lady Armadale, returning at 4.45, found Lady Bun sound 
asleep by the fire in her favourite arm-chair, and Bertha and 
i^e Signor seated together on a handsome divan, discoursing 
upon tiiie beauties of Italian lakes and skies. 

Lady Armad^de was almost beside herself with gratitude 
to the Italian, when she noticed how very much stronger 
Bertha's voice sounded, and how very much brighter and 
healthier she looked ; and when she hinted to the tenor that 
he was the cause of the young lady's improved health and 
spirits, he at once decided that Lady Armadale was a goddess 
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apA that he owed her Ijfe-lcFDg gratitucLe for her good opinion 
and kindly tribute to the effectiveneea for good of bis presence 
and influence upon the young lady, whor had won ho warn) a 
jjace in Lady AmadaJe's capftcious heart 

1^0% by any means, a bashful, or l^esitating ^;onian, or one in 
any way afflicted ^''^ prudishness or^ niock- modesty, her 
Luiyslijg. explained tlfeprinciplpa^ of raeBmei^an) Wefly to the 
$|jpapr, tpid him by wh^Ii psocesBes ^rtfaa's Tirothet had cured 
Ear whenever, anything ailed her, and tjien having received 
iei; young friend'e cordial,coiwent to Ijer proposal, al)e suggested 
^at Signor, lofuriori, siouJd try the effect, of magnetic, passes, 
^)ia hy^ hiip across. Beijth^'e ^iro^t and chest and down hej; 
^ina^ column. 

,48,Bhp w^, afjti^eiip a dreas of light, merino, nml, had no 
silk about her person, it waa quite onnecea^ary that she should 
remove qyen bev outermost garment, tq reiidcr the t/uutuaeut 
efEective. Ipdeed, Lftdy Armadalp kne^ «'tll eiiougli, that 
B(«aipTj^on is oft^B:' gfpduetive ' of far more powerful and 
lasting good when the patient ie fully dretiiied than when 
pactially disrobed, because the magnetic foi'i'e conveyed to the 
Uadentby tlje magnetist, saturates the garments and inheres 
\■D^ the, fabric to eudi an extent that the invalid's own dress b@- 
comes in a sense a battery, from which force can be collected 
and.drawu into the sysitem. For the same reason, it is highly 
4^sirable that whenever practicable, treatment should be given 
at the residence of, or in the room generally occupiedby, a suf- 
ferer, rather.than in a^ pnblic ofBce or a stranger's bouse, as 
n^Agnetiemqan^erp^te the atmospberej impregnate furniture, 
lilie^. flannel, ^ip^, water, indeed anything which is not 
[(o^tiyejy a non-conductor ; so that in a vit^lizE;d apartment 
qur^' are effected by the gradual- abeor|)tion into the system, 
qf 4ie vitality communicated to the air and, objects In the 
rpom. 

Another very importi^nt;fact concerning healing must never 
be lost sight of, and that is, that no matter how powerful'a 
l|ealer any one may be, it is uspless to work where one meets 
repulsion or causes it, as sympathy is the flrst and mightiest 
prerequisite i^ aJl works of healing^ 

After Signer Infuriori.had T^aAe a few passes over Bertlw, 
a^A lield l^.I^ands, the oi^e upon her throaf, the other pressed 
fWf^t. the nape of her uecfc fpr about five minutes. Bertha 
f^t so much better that she was tempted to try l^er. voice, and 
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she had not been able to sing a single note since parting with 
her brother. 

Signor Inforiori led her to the piano, still keeping his left 
band on her neck. At first her voice was veiy weak, but it 
gradually cleared and strengthened, till at length it had 
regained something of its original power and sweetness. 

About twenty-five minutes having now been occupied in 
giving the treatment, Lady Armadale, who knew the injurious 
effects of continuing treatments for too long a time (and any- 
thing over half-an-hour is usually too long), recommended 
Signor Infuriori to desist from his operations for that day, at 
the same time thanking him effusively for doing their young 
friend so much good. She expressed the hope that the Signor 
would always ^ow how welcome he would be at her bouse, 
wben he chose to ^ve them a call. 

He being quite overjoyed at the succesa of his efforts, re- 
quested permission to caU daily and follow up the treatments, 
till Bertha was quite restored to health. Lady Armadale 
gladly acceding to his wishes, and lie faithfully domg his 
best to work the cure, and his efforts proving in every way 
successful, in about ten days Bertha was well enough to sing 
at a private concert in Lady Armadale's drawing-room, and 
her ladyship no longer felt fearful of the consequences of the 
impenmng lecture in St. Michael's Hall, which was to take 
place the first Sunday evening in November, and it was now 
nearing the end of October. 

As some persons attach much importance to the pertonel 
of a healer, and we bave not given any very detailed des- 
cription of Signor Infuriori as yet, it may interest our readers 
to know that at that time he was just twenty-seven years of 
age, five feet eleven inches in height, weighed one hundred 
and seventy-six pounds exactly when divested of his outer 
garments, was broad-shouldered, had a magnificent chest and 
splendid pair of lungs, dark, flashing eyes, an abundance of 
wavy, raven hair, was fond of good company and good living, 
enjoyed excellent health, and was a singularly handsome and 
commanding fellow, and an unmistakable Italian. 

It will be remembered that Bertha's brother was fair, witb 
blue eyes and golden hair, and he was the most remarkable 
healer in all our experience we have ever met ; but his size 
and strength were fully equal and indeed somewhat superior 
to Signor Infuriori's. 
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It appears that a fine, hsa\^y phytiqiie is indispenfiable to 
a magnetic phyeicisn, who accomplishes much of his work by 
animal magnetism, but when the work performed is more 
distinctly a spiritual work, phyiique is quite subservient 
to mental, moral, and mediumistic qnalifi cations. 
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Chapter xxv. 

Trance Speakinq at St. Michael's Hall. 

St. Michael's Hall is one of the largest and most 
fashionable of all the concert and lecture halls in the Metro- 
polis. It is so situated as to be within easy reach of all the 
principal thoroughfares, and though not particularly celebrated 
for its architectural features or elaborate decorations, it is a 
thoroughly substantial John Bullish structure, designed for 
comfort and utility more than for display. It possesses a fine 
organ, and is capable of seating about 2,500 persons very 
conveniently; its advertised seating capacity we believe is 
3,000, but we must always make some allowance for the 
exaggerations of advertisers, who are terribly apt to speak as 
though standing and seating capacity were synonymous. 

London had been well placarded, sandwich-men and 
donkeys had been freely employed in giving publicity to the 
fact of Bertha's entrance upon her lecturing career. 

When on the lyric stage she had been known as Signorina 
Vulpi, her brother being Signer Vulpi ; but as she was now 
to appear not a&^an actress but as an inspired teacher of reli* 
gious truth. Lady Armadale and other friends warmly se- 
conded the proposition made by her spirit guides, that the 
nam de plume should be dropped, and she should come out 
under her own name. This fact prevented many persons from 
identifying Bertha with the celebrated Signorina Vulpi, whose 
vocal abilities were of such unquestioned excellence. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the name. Miss Bertha 
Thrushleigh, was comparatively unknown to the London 
public, the advertisements sufficed to draw together an au- 
dience of over 1,500 people. The Lion and Dragon de- 
clared in its report of the following morning, that nearly- 
2,000 were present, though the Cockroach and the Stinging- 
Adder endeavoured to cast all kinds of slurs upon the speaker 
and the audience, for fear lest they should lose the ecclesias- 
tical support which alone kept them from bankruptcy, should 
they show any countenance to so heretical a movement as 
Modem Spiritualism. 
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The placards posted upon ill the most conipictlotis bill 
stateoni^ m Lbiido'n and the suburjbah (districts, aiid which cost 
over SB40, besides expense df posting, t^ad as folloi^^s : — 

" pFini^v Ahi»u< — MiBs Bert]ia Thrushleigh, the. ypui^g anfj 
jeloquent, Trfuic^ lifedium (only nineteen years ojf age), wUl 
Lecture in St. Michad's Hall, Sunday e^veningy November 4, 
187-;^ "on jft»y ^cLeByti^c^ Pl^osophioal or Religious, topic 
whicl\ may be selected, by joi^ of the audience. . E,elevant 
Qii£8tiwifl pe inyited aifter the Discourse.. , An original Poem 
wiu also be deUvered on ,a subject selected in. a similfir 
ipam^er,. Doors open at 6.30. Organ y olunta^y ^t 7 o'clock;. 
A.4^§4^^ ^^i^^^ > reserved feats, 2s» jand Is. ; to be obtained 
at CrabtreVs, Regpnt Street, o^ at thq Institute ojf P&ycho- 
Ipgy]^,^^ fiion Square. Professor Hermes McBen-Nevis 
will preside." 

At t^e fep|)ioi*iteil houif iyreciu^lyt Mr. (xbdfrey Fibs- 
g^mid, An organist of g^bat abtlit^y playlgd Mendeissohn's 
" WfeddSbg March," oft the grind oi^jan, aft Biertha, escorted 
bythv l^ofesd^or^ Ladieft Armadalts and Bun; and seVieral 
othiir dilaliAguiEA^ed mei^bbrs of the nobility and gentry^ 
ma<l« hir yimf to the seat bet apaH fcxr her on the p^t- 
fprmi ibia&Miat^^ beMud a statid of didbe ^xddds, which 
mdiiid mii&t th'^ ait, and kMffd iih)^4nlbely io the b^peaiancts 
bftl^lk^. 

B^rtliA t^s dfebs^li kll Iyl whitd^, i^th Klii§d bf th<^ valley at 
hibt feiifeAt ^A ih i^t hiit*. V»t3f frail i^te looked; after her 
Ht^tit iMeAk', ktd V^rf iimr^^^g, a6 hfter a f eikr Remarks 
ftoln Prtf«*6* MciBeh^Nevife, and a deleidlion from Mozart's 
'I T^^ih Miiss;" plSaybd fihely 6ft ihe brg&n, she rode to 
deliver a soul-stirring invocation. Her Voifc^ was iibt loud; 
but it w*« tiiificiently pfetiiitrative in qtl&Hty to pierce to the 
Up|>er gallery iat the esitreme end of the spacious hall. 
. The ihvobatibn— BO unlikfe the stereotyped prayers which 
(Aiittthi^oers ttq bften hear gobbled as thbugh there were no 
living Deity to plrkjr to*, and priyei* were k mere form, an 
fetnbtyeferemotty— produced Budi aiiimi)res»ioti, that many who 
Ittid iom^ t6 ftCoff remained to inquire diligently into the 
^rangfe ne^ philosbphy, of which the mysterioue young lady 
on the plattbl^ Was so dignified and effective an exponent 

Following the invocation came the choice of subject for 
the oration. Nearly fifty subjects were handed in, and it 
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took fuDy half-an-hour to decide which had received the 
majority of votes by show of hands. After rather a sharp 
contest, the choice fellnpon " Buddhism andBrahmanism: the 
origin, progress and destiny of these religious systems, and 
the moral influences they are calctdated to exert upon society, 
with some illustrations of the points of resemblance and 
difiference between them and Christianity.** 

Such a subject would have puzzled the greatest scholar of 
the age, were he asked to declaim off-hand at a moment's 
notice a lengthy and finished oration upon so abstruse and 
unusual a topic of discourse ; and where is the girl of nine- 
teen who, without any scholastic or special training, is capable 
of speaking not only fluently and grammatically but elo- 
quently, logically, pointedly upon such a theme. 

The speech was a master-piece from beginning to end. It 
was beyond criticism. No one either in this world or any 
other, could possibly have delivered it were he not fully- 
acquainted with the subtilties of Oriental thought>, and quite 
conversant with the very involved history of Asiatic theology. 

When, in a glowing peroration, the lecture ended with a 
summing up of the principles of all true religion, and such an 
exposition of the Goklen Rule as few had ever heard or 
dreamed of, the large audience was completely carried away. 
You might have heard the proverbial pin drop, had it falleii 
at any moment in any part of the room during the hour and 
five minutes which the lecture occupied; and when at the 
dose of that time the speaker paused, and Professor McBen- 
Nevis told the audience they might ask questions bearing 
upon the subject, if they so desired, only two were propounded, 
and those were prefaced with eulogistic praise of the maaterly 
treat which had just been given. 

The organ played another selection of glorious sacred 
music, and then came the choice of subjects for the poem. 
After considerable debate as to which out of the forty 
handed in had really received the greatest show of hands in 
its favour, the lot fell on " The New Utopia." 

As the poem was taken down on the spot by a competent 
stenographer, and we have a verbatim report in our possessiom, 
deeming it a literary as well as a moral gem, we inaert it 
here for the edification and delectation of our readers. 
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The New Utopia. 

The prophet bards of every age 

Have sung in many a hallowed dime, 
Of some more glorious age to be, 

Which in Gk>d*8 own appointed time 
Shall prove to all the waiting earth, 

That love for ever will endure. 
That truth for aye will conqueror be. 

And reign on stable throne secure. 

Your records tell you long ago, 

When first appeared th' Adamic race. 
That Eve, by serpent tempted, fell 

From man^s first royal resting place ; 
That Adam yielding to her lure. 

Fell also from his high estate, 
Thus forfeiting their paradise, 

They're cast outside fair Eden's gate. 

Not only doth the Pentateudi 

Proclaim the direful fall of man, 
The Shastras, Zeildavesta, teach 

The same, and should your eyelids scan 
The pages of all ancient lore. 

The self-same teaching ye would find. 
But promise of Deliverer, 

The fall is never far behind. 

How came the human soul to fall 

From its primeval innocence ? 
How comes it that the spirit yields 

Unto the baser charms of sense ? 
How comes the serpent in the field? 

What is forbidden fruit ? you'll say ; 
And why did GKkL, the Eternal, place 

His children in temptation's way ? 

It may be that the human mind, 
Embedded here in mortal clay. 

May not be able to explain 

The mystery of God's perfect way ; 
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But angel-souls in light who dwell, 
Beyond the bounds of sense and time, 

Have found an explanation full, 
Acknowledged^ in life's fair.er clime. 

The old Utopia, sftidhy Grjeeka 

To have exi^t^d' fi^r. away. 
Far baek in age^i of tbe pa9t. 

Prophetic ift of comiii^ day j 
And if his^ric truth ye find 

Concealed, beneath tkQQe legend^joIiU 
That tniUi is but a prophecy 

Of the yet futur^e age ,of gpld. 

Arcadia, He^eridee^ 

Parifassus* or^ Olympus'' h^htfl, 
Elyaiaii Fields, gar/lena of gods, 

Wherei spirits take unfettered, flighty 
Among the stars,, beyond tbe,l>elt. 

Of old Orion, hoar, ^itix age, 
Among the! 8>v.e€t-voice,d Pfei^^l^^. 

On whict with rapture oft ye gaze, — 
Are all but teimB, by 'mail employed^ 

To shadow f6rth^the/Qoming dky. 
When none beyondvthe pale^of^rt^t 

Shallin sin*B devioufi. pathway stca^ 

Th^ nations of the olden worl^, 

In form, have crumbled into. dust: 
Where are th^ ancient dynasties. 

The ancient treasures, wherem trust 
The sagps of the year^ gpnebj; ?. 

They've peri^he^ 'neat|i the. ^weep of time, 
Satunv dev^i^fs t)jem,%:.l)i8,breatH, 

They pass ifttp t^^eu^l^^owJ^ clijft^. 

But though no monanchies abide, 

Perijettiating.Eestem rale. 
E'en though th^ libraries ih name 

Cam teach no more > in a^eiyt ^ scllbbl , 
The spirit of religion liy^s ; 

Science,, philosop'fi'% '^big^. 
And prophecy, with glbwir^^ torch. 

Is ever at man,'d anxious side. 
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Think ye the nations long laid waste,-^ 

Assyria and Babylon, 
Ghaldea and Persia, — have held sway 

0*er souls who had life's triumph won ? 
Or think ye that the seers of old, 

Or even the Avatars bright, 
Have given the whole of truth to earth ? 

No ! mortals could not bear its sight 

If Plato of Atlantis spoke, 

As Solon taught in days of yore; 
In the Republic Grecian thought 

Would Sociology explore ; 
Plato's ideal would fairer be, 

If all the weak, deformed he found 
Were not destroyed but raised to life, 

More glorious, on some hallowed ground. 

Unfallen purity ye'll find 

Is chronicled by seers of old, 
But not the splendour of the earth. 

In all its wonders manifold. 
This for this planet is not past, 

But future, and your souls shaU see, 
When eyes of flesh have long been dust 

The perfect dawn of liberty. 

Sing Hallelujah ! waiting earth ! 

Adorn thyself an angel's bride ; 
Thy bridegroom draweth near to thee, 

He stands thy consort at thy side. 
YeX thou shalt know meridian bli^s, 

The Eenith of thy triumph see, 
And, as a rounded golden sphere, 

Move round the sun in majesty. 

The Arctic and Antarctic seas 

Shall yet yield up resources vast. 
The ocean shall unbosom isles 

And continents, which in the past 
Were peopled by uncounted throngs, 

Of those who passed beyond earth's sphere, 
They now on other planets dwell. 

Beyond this earth-bound atmosphere. 

2 a 
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Work I brave refortners, BoWy toil, 

Not 80 far distant is the day, 
men poverty <^nd shame and f»n 

Shall froiix this earth-Ufe paes away. 
The Ne\f Utppia will com^« ' 

When every nation ^11 agree* 
And be, where'er all peppl^s dw^U, 

In the ^weet joys of avnity. 

The law of loye nmat be oirfotoed^ 

Ware of ambition do<ie awny j 
And stafiding armies thni$t aaiddl 

Your Queen iamt te Fifat^niity : 
While Liberty, Equality, 

As kiiidr^d angels near her dw^ill ; 
Let thP9e be grafted Jn your liviw, 

Anil I{e(iVQ|i destroys »U ^c^de of Hell. 

Perhaps the critical reviewer inay paw un&vourable com- 
ments upon the style and substance of this ehoiee excerpt from 
the treasury of inapired lays, we have oarefully- preserved for 
publication as a demand for thorn artaes. Perhips some one 
Avho could not write a line of poetry to aavtj. hie life, unable 
to appreciate the eentiment of theae inspired lilies, may even 
insult all taste and intellect by prodioaueing tbeva doggerel ; 
but we are convinced that no candid and dispaasionate reader 
will rise from the perusal of these remarkable verses, without 
fleeing in them a moral excellence and also a literary ability, 
entitling them to rank before many higKly-pfiid ^d studied 
effusions which are applauded to tte echo, phly because they 
are the compositions of some mai^ or w"oma^, before whose 
■ shrine it is "the thing" to uhquestioningly bai?v'» 

Of one fact we' have been thoroughly convinced, througb a 
long series of years, and that is, thf^t with all the desire on 
the part of many to explode what they term the fallacy of all 
claims to inspiratiisn, niado on behalf of ' ooi trance and 
inspirational leeturers and poets, they, neirer dare even to 
attempt to duplicate the iutelleotaal feats performed nightly 
by the many highly-gifted instnimentfii of the spirit-world, 
who in all parts of the civili2i}d eartii. are drawing around 
them an ever-increasingly large and influential crowd of 
listeners and admirew. 

Conjurers perform, a. few paltry tricks of .legerdemain; 
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tHi^hoook and Cuctunbei*, and other noodles who perform under 
tlie "moral support** of distinguished names, may duplicate; 
if they will, a little of the most external part of the machinery 
employed by invisibles in their intercourse with mankind, but' 
where is the "exposer" who dares even to attempt an ex- 
posure of the intellectual phenomena, or a duplication of the 
evidences of immortality go positively conveyed through the 
intermediation of psychic agency. 

This vety remarkable, and in every way successful, meeting 
wa« only the beginning of a long series of similar gather- 
ingSj in each of whi6h Bettha shone brilliantly in the eyeS 
of the Uite of London. Mrs. Sweetgeese hated Spifitualism 
and all its ajf^purtenances. She called it " from the devil," 
but Lady Armadale was too much for her, and as Berths 
soeti tretit back to Silvern Terrace, and helped her in her 
domestic mafiag;ement, thoilgh not so laboriously as of yore, 
she t^as fbrbed iilto tinwiiling submission to Bertha's entrance 
tipoti a tulilie iecrtii4rig ettr^ei*j destined to be a long arid very 
useful ofae. . ; ^ 

As Mr. Howard Bruin, who had by this time discarded th^ 
title of rev., was stiU an earnest inqnii^r and very fer con. 
vinced of the truths of spirit-return, he very kindly offered 
to preside one week-day evening, and make some opening 
r6mirks, intfoductory to Miss Thrushleigh's lecture. 

On ttie evening in question, a large delegation from Parfede 
8ti*eet Cka{)el old congregation was present at St. MiGhaeFj} 
Hall 

• Mr. Bmifi "^as now oondit(5ting Sunday services at a theatr$J 
where he drew immense audiences of working men, besidei 
a large representation of his former congregation. H^ 
preached twice and lectured oflce every Sunday, and so abW 
were his lectures on the great reforms of the day, that many 
a speech in the House of Commons owed much of its pithi- 
ness and power to the perusal of the printed lecture, by 
certain advanced members of the House, who desired the' 
creation of a new and purer party in politics than any noW 
existing. 

Mr. Bruin being so well-known a man, and one so highly 
respected by every one who really knew him, it was thought 
only right to leave the subject of discourse in his hands, on 
the evening of his presidency. 

Aftter speaking very beautifully on the moral excellence 0/ 
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the teachings of Spmtualisni, when properly understood and 
rightfully applied, he said : '* I shall now ask the intelligences 
who inspire our fair lecturess, to deal with the knotty prohlera 
— * Capital versvs Labour.* " 

For seventy-five or eighty minutes a stream of unbroken 
eloquence fell from Bertha's lips. Not a slip of the tongue, 
not a reitei'ation whicli could have been dispensed with except 
at the sacrifice of clearness, not a harsh invective or unrea* 
soning expression of prejudice or contempt for any class, or 
individual, or opinion marred the beauty of the '* feast of rea- 
son and flow of soul," with which nearly 2,000 people were 
rapturously enamoured. 

• The papers which valued any kind of reputation for truth- 
fulness, could but endorse the main arguments of the lecture, 
in their reports the following day. None but ultra conserva- 
tives and rabid Fenians could find fault with the true conaer* 
vatism, enlightened and moderate liberalism, and thorough- 
going radicalism, which were blended as a trinity in unity in 
that memorable speech, which in years to come will doubtless 
be read and appreciated by the thousands who honour a 
prophet after his earthly dissolution, though they niay scoff 
at his words while he dwells in bodily presence among thenti. 

That lecture settled Mr. Bruin's somewhat wavering mind, 
and led him to seek counsel of Bertha's guides, with a view 
to determining his future scene of labours. He was still under 
thirty, and unmarried, a sister, not over twenty-five, abo 
unmarried, kept house for him ; and he and she had serious 
thoughts of going across the water, but not immediately. 
Knowing that in a year-and-a-half Bertha would be twenty- 
one, and out from under the control of Mrs. Sweetgeese, once 
for all, the thought struck these worthy people, that they and 
Bertha might take the journey to America together, the next 
summer but one. 

Bertha's controls having expressed their desire, that she 
should go on a tour through England before leaving her native 
land for climes remote, the suggestions of the Bruins seemed 
to fit in nicely with the intentions and wishes of the spirits ; 
so when Mr. Bruin and his sister had the interview vnth the 
invisibles, they craved through Bertha's organism, it was 
arranged that ai'ter three months more in London, Bertha 
should go to Manchester, Liverpool, Newcastle, Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Cardiff, and hosts of other places, and then 
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in the aummer after the next, sail for New York or BoBton, 
with her Idnd friends the Bruins. 

We might, hnd we apace and time, dilate lengthily and 
inatnictively on Bertha's eighteen niontha' experiences in 
England. She often had to rough it, often came in contact 
witb coarse and vulgar minds, hut more often ehe was 
cheered and blest with the appreciating love of earnest seekers 
after truth. Anyone who has laboured long in England knows, 
that though there ie much of prejudice and bigotiy yet to 
overcome, still the minds of multitudes are being opened to 
the reception of spiritual truth. 

Bertha's eloquence never deserted her, though sometames 
her health waa anything but good. But ill or well, she was 
always sustained by her inspirers. The record of herwdnous 
work is now a part of history, and needs not to be recounted 
here. 
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Chapter xxvi. 

OuB readers will remembel*^ tbAt early in our stdrj we 
ilitroduc^ to their Skoti^e a vei^ august individaal^ in the 
persoii q{ the haughty Bi^kop of H^liopoHab It wiU aho be 
remembered, that this worthy mfm w«§ eo straiigelj affected 
;by th^ singing qf Beiihl^ and th« Unseen^ in Knat^Bbiook 
Cl^ur^, that iiiftefid of pveacjung against ^« Jewri and 
6;q><»3ing thei l^orril^le iiiature of th^ Grimei8 with which tiits 
persecuted an4 impifending raoe are ^ frequently ohai^^d by 
Christians, he resolved then and there to found an orphanag^ 
at his See in the far East, and there commence practical 
philanthropic labour among the thousands of uninstructed 
Arab children, who could not comprehend the subtleties of 
Christian metaphysics, but who did know how to show both 
gratitude and appreciation for the substantial good things of 
this world, even when administered totiiem along witii sound 
practical instruction in reading, writing, spelling, and cleanli- 
ness. 

The good bishop set to work as soon as he got home, and 
commenced in right good earnest to gather together a few 
hundreds of the starving, almost naked, Httie creatures who 
dogged his footstep at every turn. He earnestly hoped and 
ferventiy prayed tiiat a cathedral might soon be erected on 
the site of the humble chapel, called| by way of compliment, 
the '' pro-cathedral," where he officiated, tiU funds could be 
obtained for raising a suitable temple in accordance with his 
wishes ; but this work of philantliropy was surely one of the 
best means for opening the hearts of the people, and leading 
them by degrees to embrace Christianity. 

We often hear the Jesuits roundly abused, and perhaps not 
without cause in some instances ; but whatever we may think 
of them morally, we can but admire their diplomacy : they 
are such excellent diplomatists, they do not overlook the phy- 
sical while they seek to provide for the spiritual wants of 
mankind. In one sense they certainly are followers of Jesus, 
for we are told that he performed miracles to supply starving 
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multitudes with bread and iish) when they were hungry, 
knowing that the needs of the body must be hiet ere the 
spirit will attend to the appeals made to it. 

When will our missionaries everywhere see to it, thiit 
stemacha are fed as well to brains ? Wh(§n WiU our ligttatohj 
for an improved system of educatioh, take eare that the diildren 
whose heads they seek to cram, do not go breakfastless and 
(Unnerless to school ? Insanity, not culture, will result from 
overtaxing the mind when the body is not properly nourished, 
while to expect to convert the masses to morality, when they 
live in filthy dens with only district visitors* tracts to ^at lind 
wear, is a manifest ahaiirdity. 

That religion is a monstrbsity Which refuses io taki^ tniBih: 
4S he ia, and gradually lift him to a higher plane of iM^in^;, by 
stretching out the hand and rope, undl it reaches the Wat^t^ 
in which he is sinking ; and whatever may be said aeilinst 
their ritualism, by those who diiilike an ornate service in th^ 
Church of England, such men as Mr. Mark O'Neeky, of 
St. Alabama's, are surely entitled to our sincerest respect, as 
practical and self-denying workers among the outcast and 
distressed. 

Bertha was at the Brains', taking tea one afternoon, when 
she (chanced to take up a stray pamphlet which she foun4 
lying on a side table in the sittingrioon^ where tea was abotlt 
to be served. . . 

Miss Bruin was in the kitchen toasting tea-oakes, for 
though a lady bv birth i^n«l breeding, die could never haye 
thought herself ladylike, had she passed her time in idleness, 
and treated her servants as though they were cuts — ^we Will 
not use the common expression, dogs, as so many distin- 
guished members of the canine species ride out every 
afternoon at the moist' fashionable hours, not only in the 
carriage with their mistress; but Bffio on her knees. 

Mies Bruin never changed a servant^ unless one were taken 
ill and had to go home, or one were married from h^r hou^e ; 
and during the seven years she had kept house for her 
brother, she had had only three servants : one left through 
illness, one to be married, the third, who had been with her 
moarly three years, was so. devotedly attached to her, that she 
deekred whenever the Bruins went to iV^^erica she shoulij 
ja^o too, even were shie obKged to pdV her dwn pdejsage uncj 
goii no wa^es when^ she hmded across the liea. ' 
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Bad servants are often the echo of bad masters and mis- 
tresses, and the servant difficulty, from a rational standpoint, is 
no greater than the master and mistress difficult)'. It is quite 
as ddfficnlt for servants to obtain good places as for employers 
to find good servants ; goodness on the one hand wiH always 
call it out on the other, and vic» vena. 

Miss Brain's servant was never mde or familiar ; she was 
always deferential and obedient. She received £18 a>year, 
bat she earned it; and Miss Brain's presence in the kitchen 
toasting tea-cakes, instead <^ degrading ike lady in tiie eyes 
of the domestic, refined and educated the less-infonned 
woman, who looked np to her- superior because she was 
superior in knowledge, not merely in earthly station. 

But while we have been discusnng the servant problem, 
and Miss Bruin has been preparing the tea, what has Bertha 
been about ? What has interested her so mudk in the statis- 
tical information contained in the pamphlet, whose contents 
she is devouring with such eager eyes ? 

A glance at the title-page will let us into the secret, aud 
explain the fascination of the dates and figures for Bertha ; it 
reads as foUowe: — 

" First Annual Report of the Children's Home, founded at 
Heliopolis, July 7th, 187-, by his grace the Right Rev. 
Bishop of the Diocese. ' Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me'; 'Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven."* 

The succeeding pages of the Report go on to explain how 
his grace, the Lord Bishop, was moved when at Knaresbrook^ 
by the sweet singing of the virgin choir, to found this Home, 
4nid how the offertory, amounting to £563 14:& 10^., had 
been appropriated to this benevolent work, which under 
God had borne such excellent fruits, and had so well re- 
warded the labourers for their toil. 

The Report then went on to describe the nature and scope 
oi the work undertaken. In the first place, a plot of ground 
aad been purchased at a merely nominal cost from the 
vjl^ovemment, and upon this well-chosen site, a long, low 
building had been erected at a minimum cost, as nothing had 
been wasted in useless ornamentation, and builder's contracts 
had not been entertained for an instant Friends who under* 
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stood building, one of whom was an architect, had managed 
the undertaking between them, and the lawyers, who usually 
come in for a lion's share of profits, had not received a penny. 
The only solicitor who had been employed . was a friend of 
the Bishop's, and had rendered his assistance gladly without 
hope of a pecuniary recompense. The workmen had all been 
men who were suffering from the hardness of the times and 
the scarcity of ^oiployment ; these had received moderate 
pay for their work : they were paid according to what they 
really did. The overseers were men of sense and kindness, 
and the work prospered so rapidly that only six months 
elapsed between the laying of the comer stone and the open- 
ing and dedication of the building. 

Here followed a lengthy account of the dedication cere- 
monies, and an elaborate description of the Chapel in the 
centre of the Home, where the eucharist and evening prayers 
were said daily. Next in order came a description of the 
building itself, which was of red brick, two stories high. The 
lower story contained a school-room, dining-room, kitchen, 
pantry, laundry, library, two spacious sitting-rooms, and, 
private rooms for committee-men and other officials. A very 
large play-ground, a kitchen-garden, a flower-garden, a dry- 
ing-ground, and all necessary offices were provided in abund- 
ance. Up stairs there were dormitories; each person and 
child had a separate room. There were a hundred and fifty 
little rooms, each one kept scrupulously neat and dean. At 
each end of the corridors there were large bath-rooms and 
spacious lavatories, divided up in a great many sections that 
all might enjoy as much privacy as possible. The reading- 
rooms were well supplied with books and periodicals, and 
were thrown open to all respectable people who sought ad- 
mittance, while the school-room was used as a lecture and 
concert hall as weU, and many were the jolly entertainments 
given there during the Christmas holidays. 

8ome of our readers may laugh at the idea of Arab children 
living in such comparative grandeur, in a building so like a 
hotel, where high prices are charged for the accommodation 
of fairly weU-off adults; but two things must be borne in 
mind: first, that in aU the British dependencies there are 
many English-speaking people whose children are sadly 
neglected, unless provided for in some such way as this ; and 
then, that the opinions usually formed of Arab children 

2 H 
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are quite erroneous, as whenever thej have the advantages 
of a good education offered to them, they seize knowledge 
with astonishing avidity, and often go far beyond their British 
companions in skill and adroitness. 

The idea that other races than the Anglo-Saxon are 
necessarily inferior, is aU moonshine : it is simply the result 
of the detestable conceit of white -skins, who put colour before 
everything else, and who vainly imagine that they are God's 
special favourites, endowed with powers of mind denied to 
all besides. . 

The children of Heliopolis, both native and British-boim, 
were easily improved and cultured when under kind but 
strict discipline. The Bishop was a -strict disciplinarian : and 
his colleagues in this respect were like him ; but many of his 
assistants, were tender-hearted, motheriess children themselves, 
young women scarcely twenty years of age, who were the 
best possible persons to take charge of the smaller children, 
by whom they were so6n respected and beloved. 

This very interesting and suggestive document had not yet 
met the eyes of Mr. Bruin, as the letter-carrier > had left it 
at the door after he had gone out to call upon two or three 
iparties, whose assistance he needed in carrying out the services 
he was then conducting at Islington, on Wednesday evenings. 

Scarely had Miss Bruin seated herself at the tea-table, when 
her brother came in Iboking the picture of health and iandli- 
ness, and no sooner had he greeted Bertha in his hearty, 
whole-souled manner, than she dtew his attention to the tjs&ct 
she had just been reading. 

Mr. Bruin entered at once, heart and soul, into Bertha's 
proposition, that they should commence without delay to cir- 
culate notices among their friends, that they intended starting 
a Home for Orphan Children, not in London where the 
climate was not sufficiently salubrious, but in a charming 
little spot in Buckinghamshire, where Mr..- Bruin had- an 
tmcle who was a retired farmer, and had long since ceased 
to lieed the income he derived from the rental of the fiirm- 
house, and the garden-ground immediately adjacent 

As luck would have it, this uncle had just written to his 
nephew, informing him that he was'wiUing to devote this 
property to any 'really-deserving charity, and if he oniy knew 
that his gift would be improved for the good of immanity, he 
should have the greatest pleasure in forfeiting. iB6Q aryear. 
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which he could well spare, as he had £800 coming-in regularly 
without it 

Mr. Bruin > Senior, was a radical hoth in religion and politics, 
and never strove to impede the progress of the younger man^s 
revolutionary schemes^ which were everyone of them sound, 
philanthropic, and temperate. Mr. Bruin never could he a 
red-hot partisan, nor a one-sided advocate of any movement. 
His ipind possessed the happy faculty of going round ahout a 
suhject, and viewing it from all sides; and never till he had 
fnUy satisfied himself a principle was worthy of espousal, dii 
he say anythikig in its favour. He also had the good judg- 
ment to remain silent upon matters concerning which he knew 
nothing, and as he really knew a great deal ahout a great 
many things, he was wise enough not to wish to make people 
think be Id^ew everything. 

. In one of his latest Sunday evening sermons, he had 
referred to the persecutions to which the Rev. Mark 0*Neek)^ 
had been subjected, and in it he had given vent to expressions 
something like the following : — 

" Any man who illustrates in his life the Jacobean axiom, 
that the visitation of the fatherless and the widows by whom 
he is surrounded, constitutes an essential element of religion 
in its native purity, is not far from the kingdom of God, a 
kingdom of which I cannot conceive, unless I place it in some 
world where it is possible for kindly spirits to bring about the 
reign of unclouded righteousness, through the efforts of the 
more fortutiate, on behalf of the less happily circumstanced, 
till at length we have evolved a true and enduring Utopia." 

Just at this time Miss Comwallis Khineloch, an intimate 
friend of Royalty, was agitating for the erection at Bethnal 
Green of a home where poor children should be clothed, 
housed, fed, and educated, and for which laudable end she 
wrote and published many fascinating works on travel. 

Miss Rhineloch was quite a young lady, very highly 
educated, peculiarly winning in manners, and positively beauti- 
ful in personal appearance. The previous Christmas she had 
gotten up a Children's treat and Christmas tree, when 3,000 
fancy articles had been sent ip ; but she had exchanged them 
all for warm socks, flannel petticoats, useful dresses, and 
sundry other items much needed in the wardrobe of the 
poor. The event had been so great, so perfect a success, 
that Ihe charitable lady had decided upon taking instant 
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steps towards the founding of a pennanent home fof deso- 
late little ones. 

With a view to interesting the public in her enterprise, 
she had proposed giving a concert, at which many eminent 
vocalists had promised their services, while royal patronage 
was not lacking to give the affair that prestige which carries 
such weight with English people. It is not talent alone that 
draws in London : it is talent patronized by the nobility, that 
crowds the halls and brings the money in. Miss Rhmeloch 
knew this well, so did Mr. Bruin, and to whom could they 
all appeal with more certainty of winning a gracious response, 
than to the ever-kind and gracious Lady Armadale. 

How all these good people would have got on without her, 
is beyond us to imagine. She and Br. Kneeswell were still 
on terms of friendly recognition, so immediately the concert 
plan was broached to her, she wrote to the eminent Mus, Doc, 
who promised not only his patronage but went so far as to 
'say that he would officiate as conductor-in -chief, while his 
niece. Miss Clavering, would play all the accompaniments, 
^nd thoroughly drill the children who were to formi the 
chorus. 

Signor Infuriori and Madame Assoretta had both offered 
their services ; so with Bertha's aid the concert would surely 
be a great success. It was arranged to take place on a Mon- 
day evening, in a large Co-operative Hall, in the neighbour- 
hood of Bethnal Green. 

As it was in every way desirable to let the children display 
their talent, in the district where it was so necessary to in- 
troduce the refining effects of music and the arts, Madame 
Assoretta fumed and fretted, and threatened to have her 
name erased from the programme, when she learned on what 
stage she was to stand; but when she heard on reliable 
authority that Prince Gottheim Rowdamowski had engaged 
seven of the chairs immediately facing the stage, she relented 
.and took as active a share as any in making the necessary 
arrangements. 

She attended all the rehearsals, and agreed to sing two 
' duets as well as two solos : one with Bertha and one with 
Signor Dominico, a very fine barytone whose voice chorded 
well with her own. Madame Christiani was also to be present, 
and the mere menti4)n of her name was enough to e'mpt}' 
Belgravia into the stalls of any hall or theatre in London. ^ 
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. Madame Ghiistiani was by birth a Swede, connected by 
marriage with the King of Sweden. She had travelled all 
oyer Germany and Italy, spoke nine languages fluently, and 
was one of the most highly -gifted women of the day. 

With such a quintet of soloists, besides the children, no 
wonder the hall was crammed to suffocation. The pro- 
gramme was a very novel one. Dr. Kneeswell played a 
. splendid selection from " Lohengrin," on the overstrung 
extra-grand piano, lent by the firm of Cackleton and Thrumm 
specially for the occasion. Then Bertha appeared in simplest * 
robe of white, to sing " The BaiHff*s daughter of Islington." 
She was followed by Signer Infuriori, who sang his greatest' 
triumph, Cujus animam. Then came a little girl in a blue 
cotton pinafore, followed .by twenty or more young com- 
panions, who sang "Three blind mice," and "Polly put the 
kettle on." Next appeared Madame Assoretta, who poured 
forth an Italian cavatina in her most melodious and power- 
ful style. Signer Dominico sang "The Bridge." The 
children sang two pretty hymns very nicely, and then the 
great Christiani, in a plain brown dres«, not much grander 
than the simple frocks worn by the children, sang " She wore 
a wreath of roses." That song was the event of the evening. 
Though only a simple ballad it touched every heart, and 
caused many sovereigns to find their way into the coffers 
of the charity, as gaily dressed ladies and gentlemen left 
the hall at eleven o'clock to enter their carriages, and feast 
upon the sumptuous repasts in readiness for them at their 
homes, while aU the children were made happy with buns, 
milk, and oranges, served by Miss Rhineloch immediately 
the audience had Aspersed. 

The proceeds of the evening netted £250, and this sub- 
stantial sum was made up to £300 by Ladies Armadale and 
Bun, and a few of their most intimate acquaintances, with the 
welcome donation of £10 from the Prince, who was delighted 
with all he saw and heard. 

It may be imagined with what painstaking persistency it 
was necessary to train these untutored children before they 
could sing at a public concert, but the children of the poor 
are often gifted with very beautiful natural voices, so that 
with a little practise they can be made to sing by ear very 
nicely. Miss Rhineloch, JVIadame Christiani, Dr. Kneeswell, 
and Bertha had aU given much of their valuable time and 
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energy to fitting tlie children for thus acquitting themselves 
most creditably, before a large and cultured audience. 

Vulgar people are usually far more exacting in their de- 
mands than those of real attainment, and it is far easier to 
sing before a refined audience than an uncultured one, if the 
singer appeals in any sense to the innate refinement of the 
auditors. Bertha's voice, though not what it was before hen 
illness, was still rich and powerful, and when she led the 
children in two German chorales (the music by a German 
composer, the words sung were English), the effect was 
thrilling. 

This concert was very favourably commented upon by 
almost every London newspaper. Bertha gave a poem under 
spirit-influence. towards the close; this the papers did not 
attempt to sneer at, but they styled it a very pleasing and 
appropriate "recitation." 

Mr. Bruin*8 Eclectic Religious Congregation, to which he 
now ministered, subscribed £200 amongst them, and- he gave 
f 50 himself, and with this £550 the work in Buckingham- 
shire was commenced in right good earnest. 

Mr. Bruin's farm was situated in a village called Prayer- 
Haven, about twenty miles from the county town of Bucks. 
The land covered about thirty acrefe, and was m every way 
admirably fitted for a children's home. The old farm-house 
contained sixteen good rooms ; some of them were very 
large, and all were comfortable, light and airy. The grounds 
adjoining the house and belonging to it, afforded just the 
6pace that was wanted for a good garden, and as there were 
many vegetables and some fruit trees already planted and 
thriving, besides four cows which Mr. Bruin allowed to remain 
without any charge to the Homo, to furnish milk for the 
establishment, it was not long before Mrs. Ezekiel Jones and 
Mrs. He^ekiah Samuelson took up their abod^ as care-takeris 
and matrons, their respective husbands having both passed 
into the. immortal world, and they being both childlesB 
widows, the position was one for which they were weU 
qualified, and they filled it admirably, as the testimony of 
all who know the Home and the good being done rti it 
will amply prove. 

The Heliopolitan arrangements, of course, could not all be 
carried out here. The orphanage over there was thoroughly 
self-supporting, and on a very large scale ; but then it was 
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supportetl by the Church, and received -a large annual allow- 
ance from the Government. In Prayerhaven it was impossible 
to think of taking in one hundred and forty children, and 
there w^e that number of inmates already at Heliopolis, and 
aiTangements were being made for the accommodation of still 
more. 

After a careful survey of the rooms, Messrs. Bruin, Miss 
Bruin, and Bertha, who went to Bucks on purpose to inspect 
the premises and superintend preliminary arrangements, de- 
cided that forty children could be taken in at once, and that 
then if the work progressed as they had reason to believe it 
would, it would be time enough to talk about erecting addi- 
tional premises and doubling or trebling the number of 
children. 

As girls are far more dependent upon home than boys in 
the present state of society, when a boy gets employment and 
remuneration often because he is a boy, while the atrocious 
recognition of sex in industry causes many girls to be desti- 
tute, even when employed, as their toil is so shamefully under- 
paid, it was considered best in the wisdom of the projectors 
to invite only female orphans to the house, until such time as 
ampler room could bo provided, then a home for boys was to 
be established adjoining that for girls. 

In the home for girls there were ten dormitories, with four 
beds in each. The other six rooms were used as kitchen, 
dining-room, school-room, laundry, private sitting-room, and 
library respectively. ^ • 

One of Mr. Bniin's first acts was to go to every bookseller 
with whom he was acquainted, and solicit good unsectarian 
reading matter for the shelves of this library. He collected 
by this means 407 excellent books. He took 123 from his 
own store, Madame Christiani gave 50, Lady Armadale 50, 
Lady Bun 50, Miss Rhineloch 100, and so on, till 1,000 
volumes found their way there by the opening day. 

The forty girls were all orphans and children of respectable 
but poor parents. Every child was to learn a trade. All the 
work was to be done by the inmates, and the girls were to 
be assisted professionally in none of their industries, though 
any kind friends who were willing to lend a helping hand, 
always found their services most heartily welcomed and fully 
appreciated. 

The two good ladies who were placed in charge, were 
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neither impecunioiie nor wealthy. They would accept no 
ealarieB, and unflaggingly they worked from morning till 
night 

At first some of the children were nntractable, nnd oc- 
casioned much anxiety on account of their resolute defiance 
of the wise and merdful laws framed for the guidance of the 
Home, but as the two eldest girls were seventeen and sixteen 
years of age respectively, while the youngest child was only 
three, these elder children being good, honest, hard-working 
girls, greatly assisted in teaching the younger ones and super- 
intending the work. 

The expenses were not heavy, and after two years the 
Report announced that the Home had doubled in size, and 
WBB cojnpletely self-supporting. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
' A Happt Family, 

In the rude and hurried outline which was all that space 
allowed us to give of two most exemplary institutions, the 
one far off across the seas, the other in a pretty midland 
English county, we endeavoured to draw the attention of our 
readers to what is in our judgment, the only radical and truly 
effective method of solving the great and perplexing social 
problems of our times. 

Indiscriminate almsgiving is not charity : this is admitted 
on every hand, though there are cases where immediate relief 
is a pressing necessity, and there are street beggars who 
really deserve every copper which is thrown to them, and 
make a good use of it. 

Mr. Howard Bruin in his self-imposed work of visiting th# 
poor in their own dwellings, found many a littie match-seller 
and flower-girl, many a barefooted shoe-black, and many miem- 
bers of the tramp fraternity, not only honest but saintly and 
heroic. Many were the biting blows he gave in his dis- 
courses, to those who while praying to be kept out of 
temptation themselves, deliberately led others into it, and while 
praying for daily bread not for "me" but. for "us," wilfully 
withheld that bread from starving creatures all around them, 
while they themselves had so much they threw the surplus 
on the dust-heap. 

The Mount St. Michaels and the leading deacons, who 
were also trustees of Parade Street Chapel, Colonel Shark 
and Captain Smallsoul, pretended that they thrust Mr. Bruin 
out of their society because he was not orthodox in his 
theology, but if the truth were known it would be discovered 
that a course of sermons on the Lord's Prayer led to his 
expulsion. 

These sermons were in no sense doctrinal. They kept 
entirely aloof from theological controversy. The most in- 
veterate heresy-hunter could scarcely have found an un- 
orthodox word in them, but they dealt unsparingly with the 
cant land hypocrisy and mock charity of our times. 

2 I 
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Mr. Brain made too much of the plural number in the 
Lord's Prayer. He sank the " me " completely in the " ub," 
and for doing so he was styled a heretic, a Communist, a 
Socialist, and a Fenian. Then the author of that prayer, 
whether Hillel or Jesus, must have been all four of these 
Very dreadful things. But while that reform in Judaism 
which gave birth to primitive Christianity, was no doubt a 
•ocial and political as well as religious refonxi, while no one 
can attentively read the Acta and the Epistles without dia'> 
eovering many indications that first-century Christianity waa 
Communism and Socialism, still we must ever keep before us 
a higher Communism, a purer Socialiem than thai <xf the 
spurious and aggressive type which threatens us with dyna*" 
mite if we will not yield all our ancestral privileges without 
resifitahce. This Communism, which appeals most foKably 
to every just and noble-Eiinded person, only aaks that, no 
laad and no talent may be allowed to He idle, meting away 
at the expense of those who suffer because it is not need. 

In Mr. Bruin's plan every child was to be tought a trade^ or 
educated to follow a profession. Eveiy uneducated child 
upon the streets, was not only to be educated but fed and 
clothed at the expense of the nation. Not only was eduoatioa 
to be offered free to all, but an industrial home be provided 
for all, and when he had occasion to dwell upon crime aad 
pauperism^ he declared as his unshaken and evev-sirengftean- 
ing conviction^ that the money we spend in unreal charity 
and in the keeping up of punitive institations, if expended 
properly on a Home system of education, would m a yeaf so 
materially reduce the crime and misery of the country, that 
the reformative idea would soon be regarded aa aelf-evidently 
correct. 

This good and active man was a Co-opezativist. He ttr> 
pudiated the title BocialLBt ot Oommunidt, because he preferred 
Oo-operativist, and considered it mcnre thdrottghly espvesstre 
of the positions he really took 

He took this view of property, that if land were tiie 
property of any one who first discovered it, and it be** 
<ngne naturally deeded to the man who made it fruatfol by 
the infusion of his. own energy into the soil^ no one covld by 
right lay okhn to anything as exclii«hrely his Oiwm. He 
would aUow any one to possess and use whatever-he employed 
for the general good, but land lying fallow should be claimed 
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hy the Govemment for the people^ unleBs the claimant was 
willing 80 to make use of it that he would find it itupoBsibk 
to enrich himself without at the same time enriching othelra. . 

All dog-in-the-manger policy was execrable in the eyes of 
Mr. Brain. Idleness he regarded as the prolific mother of aU 
ab6miaationS| and so convinced was he that idleness and im- 
morality were never long disassociated, that he never hesitated 
to attribute ninety-nine per cent of the evils connected witik 
dnr civiliflatibn to the idleness of some one. He believed in 
work as the philosopher's stone and elixir vitas. He pte*- 
smbed it on every occasion for everybody, and even when he 
«aw people oppressed with too much work, his faith in work 
was not for an instant shaken, as he very logically argued 
that no one would have too much to do if somebody didn't do 
loo Httle or none mt all. 

He believed in the sacredness of scavenging, as much as in 
•the sanctity of literary or any other polite and gentlemanly 
t>ecupation» He. treated a shoe-black and a laundress quite as 
wen as he treated a banker and a singer. He knew no distino- 
tion between work and work; he only drew the line betweeti 
necessary and unnecessary occupation; but iii his catalogue of 
necessaries he placed a great nuiny things which many per^ 
sons consider frivoHlies or luxuries. He did not include white 
chokers, swaUow-tail coats, white kid gloves, or eau de 
Cologne among necessaries. Those and many othet similar 
** diegandes " of the wardrobe and toilet he never felt the 
need of himself, and they annoyed rather than pleased Mm 
when he saw them displayed on the persons of others. But 
'a good bath-room in eVery house, and a garden attached to 
the dwelling, or at least a spacious yard even in the moat 
crowded patts of our great cities, pretty rooms, with pic- 
tures on the walk, he considered among the absolute neoessi^ 
ries of home life, fie never expected the poor to eat tainted 
food or wear ragged clothes, or sleep without proper covering, 
merely because they were not gentry or well-to^do tradecr- 
people ; and in the education of their children he discovered 
a great want^ the very same want which ruins so many boys 
and girls in the higher walks of life> namely< the absence of 
diaorittiination in the selection of employment for the young. 

A healthy child is never vohmtarily idle. What we call 
'^miachief " is often the endeavour of a nature to tell us why 
it was brought into the world as it was, and what it ought to 
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•accomplish before it goes out of .it. So in Prayerhiven 
Children's Industrial Home, every child was carefully watched, 
and the tendencies of her mind noted, so that the special 
work committed to her might be as delightsome and profitable 
as possible. Girls were placed on a perfect equality with 
boys. If work was remunerative there was no question asked 
as to whether it had been done by masculine or feminine 
fingers. 

Perhaps male labour is not paid any too highly, but female 
labour is certainly paid too poorly, in nearly every instance 
under the old regime. Women and girls are not supposed to 
squander half their earnings on beer and tobacco, it is true, 
but are men and boys to be. paid extra so that they may 
always have some spare cash with which to enrich the pubKcan 
and tobacconist, and help to keep woman in thraldom because 
man holds the purse-strings ? Marriage and motherhood are 
right and natural for all women who enter upon thiBse states 
of life voluntarily and with their eyes open, but woe to the 
nation where victims are led in throngs to thehymenial altar, 
because they must marry or starve. The incompetency of 
girls is not due to constitutional disadvantages either physical 
•or mental, but to the false ideas they imbibe in their youth, 
concerning woman's intellectual and industrial inferiority to 
man. 

Mr. Bruin's Orphanage scheme had for its object the 
training of girls to be independent of men when they grew 
up; then if they married they would be the equals hot the 
slaves of their husbands, and when they entered into wedlock 
they would not marry for a home and an income, but because 
aome union of souls led them to: cast in their lot with their 
life partners. Mr. Bruin was not severe on people who got 
divorced, but the motto of all his exertion was : strive rather 
to prevent an evil than to cure one. He .believed a great 
deal in sanitary measures, but vaccination and drug medica- 
tion he abhorred. He was also a liberal advocate of what is 
<;ommonly called Vegetarianism, though it would be too much 
to say that he never tasted fish, flesh, or fowl, but though 
plenty of good butter, cheese, milk, and eggs, with a profusion 
of vegetables, fruits and cereals were provided for the children 
at Prayerhaven, meat^ fish, and. poultry were never bought 
for them. If they ever got any, they had only what was sent 
'to them as a free gift from benefactors. 
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' We will just take a peep at thegirk as they are seated one 
day at dinner, in the cozy and ratilier crowded dining-room 
at Prayerhaven Home. 

About thirty are seated at the table* Two of the eldest 
girls do the cooking, four act as waitresses, and two more are 
asfflsting in the kitchen. Everything is passed in from the 
kitchen to the dining-room by means of a slide in the wall^ 
so no time and strength are consumed in carrying trays* 
Work is thus, on the plan adopted in the best American 
boarding-houses, reduced to a minimum, and we shall always 
iind that the hardest and most effective workers minimize 
their labour and save their strength, so that with the least 
expenditure the greatest good results may be forthcoming. 

It is just one o'clock. The children breakfast at eighty 
have lessons from 9.30 till 12, and again from 2.80 tUl 4. 
Tbey have a hearty tea and supper together at six. They 
go to bed at nine and get up at seven. Dinner is ' always 
ready precisely at the hour, and a good substantial dinner 
it is. First, there is soup — two kinds of soup — ^lentil and 
macaroni ; no meat whatever is used in the 90up, and yet the 
flavour is delicious, and it is highly nutritious and thoroughly 
satisfying. After the soup come omelets, boiled eggs, poached 
eggs on toast, macaroni with cheese, vegetable pie, besides 
oauHflower, cabbage, baked and mashed potatoes, and curried 
rice. The children eat all they want, but they are not 
encouraged to taste everything on the table, though a libertd 
variety is always suppfied. With their dinner they can 
drink either milk or water, and at breakfast and supper 
they are allowed cocoa, chocolate, or coffee. Tea is a luxury, 
and only provided on Sundays and special occasions. When 
the vegetables and savouries have been partaken of, rice- 
pudding, stewed prunes with rice, apple-pie, oranges, apples, 
nuts, brown bread and butter, and home-made cheese are 
served; and after these three courses of good; nutritious 
fare, the children go out to play until the school-beil rings 
at 2.25, to annoimce the afternoon session. 

Some of the children were puny and rickety when they 
came to Prayerhaven a year ago, but as we see them on the 
occasion of our unannounced visit, ten months after the open- 
ing of the Home, they all look rosy, hearty and happy. Of 
course some are stronger than others, but not one is an invalid. 
. They are all dressed neatly but inexpensively, in print 
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frocks and pinaforeB. Tbeir hair is cut sbort, to save trouble 
in dressing and to facilitate the daily ablutions, which in this 
establishment are very thorough and regular. Every day 
every inmate takes a bath, not necessarily a cold one, for the 
wise doctor, who is also a magnetic physician and undeistands 
the diverse needs of human systems, dedares tiiat many 
delicate children and adults are seriously injured by leaping 
out of a hot bed into a cold bath. Neither is the budi taken 
in a cold room : there is a furnace in the house, and the bath- 
roomb are thoroughly wanned and kept at an even temperature. 
£200 have been laid out in interior fittings, and in the {>ar^ 
tially completed School Chapel which adjoins the house, and 
which is open to visitors as well as inmates at regular hours 
daily. 

. This School Chapel promises to become a great eehtre of 
attraction in the neighbourhood, and it may be worth our 
readers* while to pay it « visit some Sunday, and see how the 
services are conducted and how the children enjoy themMlvet 
while they are receiving sound moral instruction, and engag- 
ing in eharming esterciaes, in which all are encouraged* tA 
participate. 

The temporary chapel is only built of wood, the permanent 
structure of red brick is awaiting erection till funds are 
forthcoming, as it is a rule at Prayerhaven never to engage 
in any work till the necessary funds for carrying it out are in 
the keeping of the responsible parties. Though only a very 
plain and somewhat rude structure, this litttle chapel, which 
will seat about 150 people, is so great an attraetiou in the 
neighbouihood that the Vicar of the parish has preached three 
sermons against it, teUing his hearers it was a snare to decoy 
souls to the bottomles pit, while the minister of the Methodist 
chapel is afraid to go past it, for fear the lightniiig of Ood'p 
anger will strike his inoffensive head, on its way to this *^ vessel 
fitted for destruction.'* 

But, what fearful orgies are practised within its unpretend* 
ing walls; what is the nature of the crime committed by thoM 
who worship there ? Surely their guilt is none other l&an 
their utter freedom from conventional restrictions, and their 
perfectly natural theology. 

Though Mr. Howard Bruin eannot leave his own duties in 
London to officiate ever on a Sunday, he sometimes gives a 
lecture on some week-day evening, and occasionally .Bertha 
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occupies the desk and delivers one of her sublime inspirational 
addresses, followed by poems'; she sometimes writes tales 
for the children, and sends them for the Sunday reading. 

The Sunday services commence at 10 a.m. and 7 p.m. The 
afternoon hour from three till four is devoted to singing 
praetise, and the children greatly enjoy it. On Sunday 
Inomings there is no sermon or lecture, but in' the middle of 
the service there is catechizing for half-an-hour or three-quar- 
tets, and to hear the children ask questions is truly amusing. 
-Mr. Bruin, Senior, a fine old farmer, about sixty-five, always 
officiates in the morning ; in the evening he sometimes reads 
one of his nephew's printed addresses to young people, and 
at other times a friend from London speaks to the congre^ 
gallon, which is often largely made up of adults ; but as they 
are mostly simple country folk, the instruction given to the 
children suits their necessities better than anything more 
difficult to comprehend ; and thei^ the younger children never 
go to the seven o'clock meeting : they are put to bed at 6.30. 

Fresh flowers are always on the table. The hymns sung 
are a selection made by Mr. Howard Bruin, including selections 
from LongfeUow, Whittier, Tennyson, and many of our very 
greatest modern poets, in addition to a large number of 
standard hymns and moral pieces, and a good many original 
rhymes for children, some of which were written through 
Bertha's hand, by one of her guiding spirits. There is a fine 
American organ in the room, whidi is well played by a young 
man who gives his services freely to the good cause, and who 
having outgrown orthodoxy, is glad to have somewhere to 
go <m Sunday, where he is not annoyed by hearing sermons 
distasteful alike to his moral sense and intellect. Two ladies 
in the district have agreed to instruct the children in singing, 
d^nd as they both have fine voices, and often sing solos and 
sometimes an anthem, as the organist has a good tenor voice 
and sings harmoniously with them, the singing is really better 
than at the parish church, and is the mean& of attracting many 
lover? of good muac, who are not very strongly attached to 
illiberal dogmas. 

The walls are decorated with pictures, portraying acts ctf 
love and sympathy, which fully equal the heroic deeds 
attributed to the saints of the Roman Calendar. A 
stained-glass window is being prepared for the permanent 
chapel,* the subject of which is a lady of evident culture and 
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tefinement, wading through the hqow on a bitter winter^s 
night, to rescue a child whq has fallen asleep and will surely 
perish before morning, unless rescued without a moment's 
unnecessary delay. A rift in the clouds is shown, and there 
is beheld the angel form of the lost child's mother, pointing with 
her finger to the spot where her little girl is lying freezing. 
The lady on earth follows irresistibly, intuitively, this 
heavenly prompting, and the child is saved. This scene 
occupies two lights ; the third light represents the child in a 
fM>mfortable cot in the kind lady's own home. She is sitting 
writing at a table, and the child's mother in spirit is repre- 
sented in soft, fleecy robes, scarcely discernible except in a good 
light, watching over her sleeping darling. 

Such scenes as these will appear in the art of the future. 
The pictures of to-morrow will not represent emaciated* 
emasculated skeletons- with unearthly countenances, clad in 
sackcloth, looking up to heaven as though the earth were too 
vile a place for their pharisaic feet to tread ; neither shall we 
be constantly found gazing upon skulls, and dragons, and 
(makes, and feel ourselves obliged to admire them because they 
are pronounced master-pieces of art by critics. 

A renaisance in art implies a new creation, a new set of 
subjects, a new dass of models. We want the divinity of 
life in our own day portrayed, and while we owe an unpay^ 
able debt to tjie past, still .we must ever remember the past 
is resurrected in the present. 

. To-day is the fruit of yesterday and the seed of to-morrow*, 
Past experiences have made us and our planet what we Are« 
evolutionists, and so all progressive minds must necessarily 
look to the future rather than to the days that are gone, for 
highest examples of self-denial and true devotion to duty. 

One here and there, in days gone by, may have achieved 
such glorious conquests over self and sin, that he is entitled to 
our undying fealty and devotion, but in the coming age, may 
we not hope and expect that the multitude will resemble the 
exceptional units in the past, and the world as a globe, rather 
than merely an infinitesimal fraction of it, constitute the real 
garden of Eden^ the true Utopia. 

With some such prospect as this before them, the world's 
true workers, heaven-inspired, can pursue unfalteringly life's 
toilsome way. Great results may not be immediately forth** 
coming, but patient workers are sure at length to win. The 
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insect, bom almost directly the e^^ is laid, comes speedily 
to maturity and as speedily passes away. The oak-tree and 
the elephant require many years to unfold, because so much 
is infolded in them, therefore it takes a long time to bring it 
out, but when brought out it is able to remain, it need not 
immediately depart 

80 with such an enterprise as PrayefhaVen Industrial Home, 
it maybe twenty years or more before the real value and 
"magnitude of such an institution will be seen and acknowledged 
by the masses ; but it is a step in the right dk^ction. It aims 
at making every human being self-supporting, it .'recognises 
the dignity of every kind of labour, it places justice before . a 
spurious imitation of love, called charity; a mawkish, senti- 
mental, . almost costless and largely adsuhied virtue, which 
allows injustice to drive the down- trodden into the streets, and 
then makes a virtue of treating them as paupers, giving them 
relief only in such a way as forfeits the self-respect of the 
recipient, and lays flattering unction to the self-righteous soul 
of the already far too self-complacent donor. 

Justice is a sphere of heavenly and earthly perfection. 
I^ove is a hemisphere, so is Wisdom. Put wisdom and love 
together in equal proportions, and then you produce true 
justice, which is so merciful that it never says, does, or thinks 
anything the world calls Jdnd or unkind, except with a delibe- 
rate arid open-eyed view to the accomplishment of some defi- 
nite good result 

Prayerhaven . Home' was. not a house of refuge for the 
destitute, hot a pauper establisnmeht in anjy sense ; it was a 
College of Industty, ahd whenever a really good woi'kwoman 
wris needed,' even ati the' vicarage, jpeople knew where to send 
for an honest, dapable, and conscientious person. 

The giris were not encouraged to leave the home or go out 
to service, but for all the work they did, oVer and above the 
apiOunt needed to compensate the proprietors for their main- 
tenance, a fair equivalent was placed to their account in the 
btmk, of which one of the greatest friends of the home was 
treasurer. 

At the ^nd of five years, one girl who had entered the homo 
at fourteen, and Idft it at nineteen, to accompany a family 
to Australia, with whom she went out as nursery governess, 
had £67 to her account and as her outfit was provided and 
her passage paid, when she reached Adelaide she felt inde** 

2 K 
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.pendent, and in case of emergency would not have been 
reduced to any unpleasant straits. This money she wisely 
allowed to remain in care of the trustees of the home, and 
whenever she could do so she added to it. Five per cent, 
interest was allowed, and whep she married (we heard of be^f 
marriage only this year, to a well-to-do tradesman, just setting 
up in business), she had over £100 in her own right, and she 
was a Lon4on beggar eight years before her marriage. 

Other cases might be dted, other illustrations given to 
emphasize the great good accomplished by thus noble 
institution. 

Lady Armadale still continues one of its patrons. Misp 
Comwallis Rhineloch visits it frequently, and helps amazingly 
in every way she can, and every once m a while we hear of a 
sew addition being made to it, and an . increasingly large 
number of inmates being received. 

Scarcely one in fifty turns out other than well. The dis- 
cipline is strict, but kind, and Mr. and Hiss Bruin, from- their 
new home in Texas, U.S.A., are constantly hearing such 
flourishing accounts of its success, that they almoat i^h 
tliemselves back again in the old Buckinghamshire .valleys, 
where they spent so many happy days in childhood and early 
youth. 

We should not haviB devoted so nauch space to this Home, 
were it not that our sincerest convictions are, that such works 
as these are worth more than all the sermons preached, and 
all the books ever written on reform ; for while the apo^en 
and written word may b^ the John the Baptist, heraldii^ th? 
Messiah, the true lamb of God which removes the sin of t)ie 
world, can surely be naught else than a spirit of love for God 
and man, outwrought in scheme^ of practical redemption, 
which in saving the world from the commission of guilt, saves 
lib ironpi the essential and pjiirgative penalties thereto attached. 
vV'e have now, by referring to Mr. and MJi^s Bruin in 
America, skipped over years whid} are yet unm^ntioned in 
this narrative, and as pur readers will perceive thay are 
getting near the end of the story, and their whetted curiosity 
on many points has doubde^ as yet been by no means ^tis- 
fied, we must condense into our three remaining chapters some 
record of Bertha's travels and e^periei^ces in the home of her 
pdoption, for which she sailed in the autumn of 18 7-, aocom- 
panied by her kind and faithful friend, the Bruifis. 
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The English public wept at her departure from old Eng- 
land's shoreH. Crowds came to see her off, but all acknow- 
ledged that it W88 imperatively necesaary that she ahotild have 
a change; for though she had derived much benefit from Signor 
Infuriori, and had many warm and tender friends in England, 
her provindal tour had so prostrated her, and London fogs- 
increased her «UmeQti so coneideiably, that Ladies Armadale 
and Bun, though they cried when they said good-bye to her. 
Were so much alarmed at her increasing weakness, that they 
readily agreed to the dictum of the gpTrite,thatshemasthave 
a perfect change of scene and air, and a completely new field 
of labour. 

She had heard nothing from her brother forfifteen monthD, 
and had every reason to believe he wae drowned on a 
pleasure excursion on the Mississippi ; where a boat wair 
wrecked, and all the crew perished. Mrs. Sweetgeese had 
dropped down dead in an apoplectic fit, while dresMnp fo? 
ehiwch one Sonday evening. Signor Infuriori had ofFertd 
Bertha his hand iil marriage, three times ove^, and she had 
refused him. Mrs. Camomile had become a Widow, and 
wanted to go to New York to find a sister, who was her only 
near relative on earth. 80 dreumstancea favoured Bertha's 
departure from her native laud; as they seem always io 
favour- when wise and knowing spirits have the spedal 
guidance of a human life and its destinies. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

F1R6T Ihprbssions op America* 

We hear so much about America now-a-days, and such 
Gouflictii\g reports re^xik our ears concemiug the sahibrity of 
th/e climate, the cost of liviug, the soundness of republican 
institutions,' the freedom of the press, the culture of the 
people, &Q»f &c., that one is apt to be considerably confounded 
if he relies and. acts too much on mere testimony concerning 
the United States, and their bcj^ndless resources. 
■ No doubt every one speaks truly from his sti^idpoint^ and 
endeavours faithfully to transmit to others the resulta of hia 
own experience and observation ; but travellers and setileis 
alike see everything and everybody largely coloured^ dimin* 
ished, or magnified, according to the tenderness or asperity 
fate has manifested in its dealings with them personally, 
, No doubt, \v'hen that justly celebrated novelist, Charles 
IMckens, caricatured the Yankees, and American institutions 
generally, he had been brought into unpleasant nearness to 
that particular type of American, who is noted for his inquisi- 
tiveness, obtrusiveness, and vulgarity; and it is not to be 
wondered at that many a stranger, visiting for the first time 
a comparatively new country, should find his AngKcan con- 
servatism pretty rudely shocked by many of the customs of 
the Americans. 

New York is so cosmopolitan a city at present, that you 
can live in England, America, Germany, Italy, or France, 
without passing beyond the city limits. You can live in a 
veritable Polish Jewish Ghetto; you can associate with 
Jews who make one feel ready to curse the very name of 
Shakespeare, for introducing Skylock into the ** Merchant of 
Venice'* as a typical Hebrew, and you can jostle against 
Jews, and Gentiles too, for that matter, in your daily walks, 
if you only walk in the right districts, who seem such 
veritable Shylochsy that you imagine the great poet and 
<lramatist must have lived in company with the very men 
who elbow you constantly on the streets. 
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• You. can go to hotels, and pay five dollars per day for 
board and lodging, and pay fabulously for extras besides, and 
then declare that New York prices are frightfully high, 
because you pay, about eight shillings (two dollars) at an 
£ngHsh chop-house in London, for very inferior accommoda- 
tion, not one whit superior to that obtainable in New York 
for the same money. Those gu^de-book writers who inform 
travellers that shillings go in London as far as doUars in New 
Ypjrk, are either wilfully misinforming their readers, or they 
have never been to America, or they are utterly destitute of - 
the power of comparison. Compare fairly English and 
AJVxerican prices, and you will find it costs just about as 
much to live . op; one side the Atlantic as on the other, w^th , 
this exception, t^at gentlemen certainly do havetp pay more, 
for their hats a^d cloth garments, than they need to pay in - 
England. But then salaries in America are usua,lly higher, 
th^n in England^ and in this way things are about evenly 
balanced for the. great majority pf mankind. .^ 

Let emigrants remember, tha,t if they go to New York,. 
Boston, Philadelphia, or Chicago, to loiter about the streets, . 
pick their teeth on the steps of large hotels, that passers-by, 
may think; they reside or at least dine there, when they are 
living in a back attic in a back street and take their m^als ;^t 
a fiye-ceiit restaurant, they wijl rue the day when they em- 
barked for foreign shores ; but those who have pluck, energy i ; 
iftdnstry, he^ilth and perseyerance, who will be frugal in their 
habits apd .careful .pf the company they keep, if they are 
wiUipig to try their fortunes away from the older centres of, 
husinese, and take up theix abode somewhere ''out Weat,!'. 
among th^ new and rapidly growing towns and cities, which 
are springing up like mushroomjs in all the districts between 
Chicago and San Francisco, stand a pretty good chance 
of <^rying out for themselves a place and name in a. new 
Qountry, ajaid making a fortune , far more rapidly than in an 
older and more densely populated land. 
. Bu^iit is not the object of this volume to give advice to 
emigrants; that we may, give at length in a future story. 
Qur duty now is to follow Bertha and her friends in theit 
voyage across the ocean, and introduce our readers to some 
q{ .the people they met on shipboard, and in the cities . they 
yisited on arrival at their joun[iey's end. 

A sea voyage to most peopl^ is not a particularly pleasant. 
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undertaking. What with m(d de mer, ennui, and the limited 
room at the disposal of each passenger, voyaging is rather 
like temporary imprisonment, and no matter how stout of 
heart a girl may he, or how thoroughly convincied of the 
protecting power of guardian spirits, she can hut feel at times 
a Ktde apprehensive as to the welcome she will receive among 
strangeris. 

Bertha was a good sailor. Bhe was ill when she went on 
hoard, and her friends anticipated great suffering for her, but 
their fears were groundless. The first ddy or two she was 
very languid, and slept neariy all day its well as through the 
night ; hut on the third day, she was well enough to be ou^ 
on deck, and her greatest pleasure was to sit out at sunset, 
watching those glorious sunsets which are never equalled on 
land, and then watch the stars come out, one by one, and 
transform the dark sky into a magnificent canopy of light and 
beauty. The reflection of the moonlight on the waters 
charmed her more than all beside, and then the phosphor- 
escent lights, which played so constantly upon the waves, and 
the gambols of tlie porpoises, which many of the passengers 
would persist in mistaking for whales, amused and delighted 
her so much, that wrapped up in warm, thick furs, in a com- 
fortable steamer chair, facing seaward, oh the most sheltered 
side of the vessel, she would often sit gazing and dreaming 
till midnight. 

Ladies and gentlemen, talking loudly, would often pass her 
by ; sailors would shout to each other at the vety top of their 
stentorian voices, to they performed the tasks from which 
loud iioise seems so inseparable; but nothing broke her 
reverie : she didn't see the people, she didn't hear the sounds, 
and many were the inquisitive glances cast at her, as in all 
thd fragile loveliness of budding Womanhood, she sat out on 
deck alone, and as utterly unconcerned with her neighbours 
as though they belonged to a world wifh whi^h she h^d' 
nothing in common. 

At this season (autumn) the steamers sailing for Bdeion 
are apt to be a little dull, but they usually carry ver^ 
reflned and pleasant people, and most of those wh6 were 
on board were of this stamp* But horror of horrors I there 
was a piano on board, and as certainly as moths are at- 
tracted to a flame, is a piano the focal centre of attraction i 
for everybody who can't sing without frightehingf every 
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person, who possesses the sligphtest ear for music, righ^ out 
of the saloon. 

Mrs. Gordingley Jones, Mrs. Victoria Fitzmoorhouse, Mi;. 
Sturgeon Finny, and Mr. Mackerel Codfish, constituted 
themselves the " Cecilia Quartette ; " and oh ! how they di^ 
howl; and what was worse, two young men who didn't knoiy 
a from ft in music, undertook to give singing lessons t^ 
the young ladies on board, and organized qoncerts for the 
evenings. 

Many persons of cimsiderahle musical culture were on 
hoard, besides Bertha and Miss Bruin, who played divinely^ 
-yy^hile Mrs. Camomile's voice was a rich contralto ; but not a 
soul who knew his notes, or had a voice more melodious tha^ 
a tom-cat's on a housetop, could ever get near th^ piano. So 
the salopn, on fine days, was deserted, and on w^t 9n^ fiUed 
by persons who strove to talk loudly ei^ough to (jirown thp 
atrocious bawling at the piano. 

\ Bertha enjoyed the fun caused by the music immensely, 
and was amused, rather than offended, when Mr. Codfish told 
her she had a very poor, voice, and that it had never been 
cultivated. But enough of these disturbers of the peace, whp 
are sometimes conceited enough to imagine they are giving 
^nalloyed pleasure to their fellow passengers, and always 
selfish enough to be utterly . indifferent to the feelings qf 
otliers ; we will now take a hurried glance at the passenger9; 
AS they are seated at the dinner-table, and endeavour lo catch 
some of the conversation as it passes audibly from 0|ie to thp 
other,, during th^ afternoon stroll on depk, in whiqji every o»p 
who is able participates. 

First and foremost is Captain Ezekiel Serve-the-Lord. 
He has been deacon of the 27th Baptist Society, in Fiddle- 
sticks, for, thirty-eight years, and has so , far disitinguished 
himself for nautical knowledge, that he has never, but once, 
conmianded anything but a herring boat, and lives in comfort 
on his wife's annuity of 2,000 dollars per annum. He and 
his bosom friend and room-mate. Dr. Zechariah Mal^d^i 
Bifimstone, F.Q.Q., R.H. V., M.P.O., &c., &c., minister of thje 
IStiti Presjbyterian Church, in Ashpit, are always discussing 
theology in such loud tones, at the dinner-tablp and on deck, 
^bat a debating society is at once organized amoi^g the 
passengers, who take far more delight in worsting Messrf. 
-ServeT the -Lord and Brimstone;, than in settling any ^Jsp^ted 
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point which may arise in politios or sociology. Then there is 
Rev. Theodore Applepie, a Unitarian of, very advanced 
views, and very controversial withal, who rather enjojrs being 
told by Dr. Brimstone, a hundred times a^day, that he is a 
vessel of wrath fitted for destruction, and that angels will 
laugh as they throw burning coals on to his nafced flesh in 
liell. There is Dr. Quixington, an M.D., quite a young man, 
with a pretty, curling moustache, and an eye-glass, who says 
"Awl indeed!" to every remark addressed to liim, and 
never fails to get his dinner twice over, and drink soipeone 
else's wine at the table; he then bows graciously and with a 
smirking smile acknowledges his mistake, after he has 
emptied the bottle, but, of course, without offering to pay 
for a substitute. Then there are two interesting widows 
from Vermont, Mrs. Waydown Simpson, and Mrs. Downeast 
Jeffery, veritable Yankees, long, sharp, calculating, gn^edsing 
women; not at all bad-hearted, but evidently intent on 
second marriages with wealthy shipwrights or tanners, wh^ 
seem to be their special favourites. Then there is Miss 
Mincemeat Chopsley, a Boston boardijig^house keeper, with a 
very long ton*ue, and a ready answer for every one who 
dares to dispute' the claims made by herself concerning the 
great superiority of her house in C^ite^ten Street, over aQ 
Other similar dwellings in the city. To hekr her describe the 
magnificence of her twelve -roomed house, in a side street 
at the South end, you would think it Was a palace, at which 
even a queen would open her eyes with admiration and 
delight To hear of her table, you would think the linen and 
the silver had copt. enough to build. a cathedral In Liverpool. 
•To hear of th? illustrious, personages who stayed with her, 
whenever they visited " the Hub," you would fancy Congress 
emptied itsdf into her residence, immediately the fagged- 
out Senators got leave of abhence from Washington. 

Had not Theobald Oyster and Horatio Clams, a senator &i^d 
journalist respectively, filled in the gap with, their Kt^rary 
criticisms and animated disputes over tiie character of Beuja- 
min Butteredbread, who was an as|iiring candidate for die 
presidency, littie knowledge of American history, mariners 
and customs, except in a modt errati(i form, would our friend 
have derived from their fellow passengers. But Oyster and 
Clams, though both of them insufferably conceited, and rather 
famOiar In their mode of address to strangers, were- very 
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eriievtainlng and ev^n briUiant conversationalists. Tbey bad 
ererytbing and everybody at tbeir fingers* ends. Tbe latest 
bit 6f Washington scandal concerning tbe president elect; 
the latest hon moU of tbe most fashionable New York dub 
bouse ; tbe most recent morsel of cultured rhetoric from tbe 
literary drolies of Bdston ;--^all were sandwiched in along with 
aDeurate and elaborate descriptions of Signora Tricotrini and 
Bignor BeUodomini, tbe two latest additions to the Sugarcane 
Opera Company, which was tbevi performing at the Temple 
of Sculpture, in New York( glowing accounts of Mrs. 
Plumtree, the latest sensation on the serio-comic stage, and a 
iwdt amount of amusing and instructive chit-chat, all about 
t^ hotels, boarding'bousea, stores, churches, theatres, price^ 
of dbtbeSf provisions, state of trade, and a thousand and one 
Qther topics of vital interest to p^e who has just left his native 
shares, and is aboivt tP ,embH*k; on another section of the 
yoya^ -of a life, m. what is to ^\xa a bra^ new steamer, with 
SR untried crewi Over Waters be has not yet learned to navi- 
gate. 

It is surprising, h^owev^r, to remark how greatly the diffe- 
renees between Eng^aod .a^d ^m^rica are e^ceggerated. An 
GnglSahmaa on boasd, Doctor Eustis Bully, would lead one to 
inagihe that America was only fit for alligators and untamed. 
Africsins in the Sotth) and hordes of buffaloes, and nfiked 
Indians ^n ti&e' North; while' Docto^r Brimstone talked as 
though England ^vaa ipo contemptible a hole for a. dog to live 
in. {To heair fresa two -converse wi^s better, tbai^ pantoi^ime/ 
i Doctoff BrimUo&e roarieid out in a frightfully nassd twang ;-^ 
' *' You Britishers dt|«:ve your helpt, and keep your working 
men on mouldy pruatf, in filthy attics, all through their mortal 
livea, and then throw their bodies intp a pit, where thousands 
aije left to fie rotting ^jB^th^r till your country is desolated 
with God's anger, in • the fhape of cholera morbus, which 
siweeps/the l^t of you iilto the bottomless pit in a jiffy.". 

Doctor Bully, an eminent surgeon, by the way, belched forth 
ill tkmei of tbundei^— ' 

!'^^I i»lI'you whatit is^ old primstoue, if you don't leave 
Q(ff' tnanlttng the English, I'41 pitch you overboard before you 
can sqneal Jack RoHnson !'* adding to this tbreat a long string 
of imprecations unfit for publication. '^ American institu- 
tions !" hissed Bully, at the top of his voice, " I say, curse 
'em ; they're nothiii]!^ but swindle, humbug, fraud, deviltry,. 

2 L 
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from beginning to end. Fd rather be a dog than a Yankee ; 
nay, I'd rather be a moose, to be pat to death, in a tnb in an 
English kitchen, than be Prenident of the United 8tate&" 

How high these altercations might have risen, and to what 
blows sach fnrions words might soon have ^ven plaee, had it 
not been for the intervention of the Brains, Bertha, Clams, 
and 'Oyster, it is impossible to say. Bat widi the Brains and 
Bertha, thorough -bred English peo|^e on the one cade, and the 
Senator and Jonmalist, typical Americans on the other, the 
combatants were slowly made to see how paerile and offensive 
were their senseless dispntations. 

The Hon. Theobald Oyster (yon see thei« are hononrabka 
in America, though the Americans profess to despise titles) 
was a short, wiry man, aboat forty years of age^ with keen 
grey eyes, a heavy monstachc; dark hair streak^ with silver^ 
a prominent nose, load, clear voice, high dbeek-bones, firm 
month, and broad, low forehead. He was not over scrapolom ; 
his conscience was not morUdly sensitive. Yet he was by no 
means a bad sort of fellow. 

Mr. Horatio Clams was a tall, finely-baflt, singolarly liand^ 
some yonng gentleman, not over twenty-five. His hair was 
blae-black, like a raven's wing. His eyes were laige, de^ 
dark and Instrons. His moostaehe was a gem, and he knew 
it He was always faultiessly dressed, and carried with him 
wherever he went an evident air of self-conscioas superiority. 
Bertha admired him. He m some way reminded her* of 
her brother, as he had much th^ same imperial way with 
him, and as he was of a communicative disposition, andliked 
tiie society of literary and artistic- celebrities, he took quite a 
liking to Bertha, and he and she had many long talks to- 
gether out on deck, till Mrs. Grumly grew grumpy, and 
many were the suggestions made by that hateful old scandal- 
monger, that something was surely on between the New 
York Journalist and the young Englishwofnan, who was so 
much in his company. 

The Bruins and Mrs. Camomile were spoken to about it 
several times, but they were tiot supporters of ecclesiastical 
cant, and therefore they did not agree with a ritaalktid 
scribbler, who about that time had defined Mrs. Grundy in a 
magazine, as ** the average conscience of Churchmen." 

God have mercy on the average Churchman, if his con* 
science id so foul that he must needs sUliy everybody else't 
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repu^tion, And blacken eveiy fair name, because his own lif^ 
is so abominable and his own thoughts so impure, that he 
proves that the ponnter-statement to the oft-quoted maxim: 
•' To the pure all thiiigsare pure," is true in his case : ** To 
the impure all things are impure." 

Bertha cared no more for scandal than she did for midgets. 
She ^tied the scandal-mongers, and was sorry they found it 
n^cessaty to advertise themselves so unnecessarily in bo un.- 
favourable a light < Whenever they circulated tales about her 
or her fri^ds, she correctly judged that they had done some- 
thing themselves of which they, were so ashamed, or this 
consequences of which they sO: much dreaded, ;that in order 
to throw suspicion off themselves, they attributed their own 
misdoings to the innocent, whom they tried to make their 
soape-goats. 

• If everyone against whom slanders are circulated, will just 
let the scandaUniouKers see that they are really the suspected 
psTtieo, 08 they »Te iKmiUly the goUty ones, defamation of 
character will soon come to be a less harmless pastime for 
those who engage in it, than unhappily it is to-day. 

. ' The steamer Orinika made the passage in ten days, exactly, 
and when the final good-byes had to be said, these people, i|i 
many instances so unlike each other, and so ill-adapted to enjoy 
eadi other's company, were really sorry to make their lasi: 
adieux. 

: The Bruins, Bertha, and Mrs. Camomile having no place 
in view, and knowing no one in Boston, readily acceded to 
Miss Chopsley's urgent request that they should engage a suite 
of rooms in her most eligible residence in Cateaten Street 
Mr. Clams, intending to pass a fortnight in Boston before 
going on to New York, expressed his willingness also to take 
room, and Mr. Oyster following .suite, quite a happy family 
soon crowded themselves into two large cabs, as Mrs. Way* 
down Jeffery and Mrs. Downcast Simpsom concluded,. after a 
little haggling, to join the party. 

• The baggage express system in America is a splendid in* 
sdtution, and saves the traveller an immense amount of need- 
less anxiety and trouUe; as no matter, how much luggage 
you may hkve with you, the express agent comes on board 
•the train or boat before you leave it, takes your name and 
address, and gives you a receipt for the small amount charged 
for delivery ; and unless you are very expeditious in your 
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mhveinenUi iht ohiinoes are your baggage ^ki» to yofnr hooae 
oi* hetel before you do, or certainly not long after you. 

Paesing over the East Boston Ferry, our party was much 
pleased ^th the appearance of the '^Modei^ Athens" ob a 
fine autumn morning. The gilded dome of the State Hooi^, 
the numerous palatial buildings which are to be met with in all 
parts of the dty, tlie many church spires, and the beautiful 
suburban districts of Roxbnry, Dorehester, dbc, aU looked 
pectiliarly inviting to die visitors, while the Amerieaiis who 
had just got home again, were ddighted' to see ttieir home 
after absence from it during the past suitDmer* 

Landing At the bottom of Hanover Street, Miss Chopeley 
hailed tsi^o cabs, though the street cars would have answered 
eveiy purpose quite a^ w^ll, into one of which she def)osited 
Mr. and Miss Bruin, Bertha and Mrs. Camomile, with Mr* 
Olims On the box with the driver ; in the other she ph^ted 
herself, accompanied by Mrs. Jeffery, Mss. Simpson, and 
Mr. Oyster. After about half^an^hour's alow driving, they 
reached Oateaten Street, where tbey were ushered into rather 
seedy apartments^ looked at from an Ainerican point of view, 
though to English eyes accustomed to English lodging-koUbes^ 
they Were sumptuous. . i 

The English lodging-house system has never been intix>- 
duced into America, and let* s hope it never w^ be. Mrs. 
Camomile told heart-rending tales of a cousin of hers vrho 
kept a lodging-house in Birmingham ; poor Mrs. Tertytoy, an 
excellent, well-educated woman, was sadly reduced in cir- 
cumstances through a depreciation in the value of sealskina, 
•owing to the bad trade which affected luxuries all over the 
country. She actually took two gentlemen. for nine sh^i^ 
a-week, gave them her best sitting-room and two bed-rooms, 
cooked for them, washed for them, did everything, and wae 
then coolly told she ought to take seven -and -sixpence, because 
Miss Wormsheart took that amount in Pulex Alley. . 

The American boarding-house keeper k usually a shrewd, 
calculating woman, one with whom you take libertiefl at your 
peril. She must be a dose reckoner, or she eotdd never pay 
£200 a-year for- a sixteen^roomed house unfurnished^ and tfaei^ 
give you a good room for six shillings a-^week^ .or take two 
petBons together in a large, square room for twelve shillings. 
The thorough^going boarding-house keeper has iko parlour : 
ihe cannot understand any one wanting a large room akme. 
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iQ^d M to -private eitti&g-rooiidf^ they are reqnuremehta to uJbler- 
ly beyond her ken, that you might as well talk Greek as ask 
forpne. There are many expensive dbnliciles where. you 

.h*v^ all the room you Want, aiid all thie. attendance^ f6r ttist 

. Bi^atter, but the Gateaten establishment, kept by the worthy 

. Mite Chopsley, was a typical boarding-house. 

Conforming to the estaUlshed rules of the house, the party 

' doubled up. Miss Bruin and Mrs. Camomile took a Urge 
front, square^ room, up <me flight, between them. Bertbi 

. had the. hall room adjoining* Mrs. Simpson and Mts. Jeffeiy 
had the square room back on the same flooi', on whicb was 
situated an excellent bath-room. Messrs. Oyft^ and Bruin 

. preferred single rooms ; so they had small onei^. Mr. Cliitts 

..bad the large, fiquare room front, up two flighta, aa bt rn^tr 
oared what he paid for accommodation, and being a journalist 

. he needed . conveniences for writing in privacy. ., 

Dinner was served at i2.30. The dinner beU rang de«^eft- 

, ingly through the house. Miss Chopsley's aunt, Mrs. Toddjr- 
grass, had assumed sole charge of the house during her nieeet's 
e^ifoix^ed absence from home, occasioned . fay the death of a 

. relative in* Scotland, who bad left Miss Ghoi^ey £200, and it 
had cost her. £80 to go after it, so she was not veiy «atch set 

.np.ovi»r her legacy; but she bad metk England,. and to hear 
her talkini; Over he)* oyster si^w and fried sausages that d$y 

,,fi(t4innjer4 yOU would* bay* thougjfili she h^d been sofre^n^ntly 
in tb0 ptidaenpe of royalty, that sb^ coald sciurcely <H)unit tilie 
time» .rfl^ bud dined with an JS.K.H. » 

,.. Dinner proceeded .pleasantly enough^ To the 3[)arty from 

..£}ngland the oyster stew was a novdty, and the picni lookukd 
.fiUgnibi\ However, their appetitei^ were keen, and. jthey 
(^i^patf^he^ their meal wdtb hearty goOd-will, asking no quj9a- 
.tJon» for ooftsciene^* sake. 

It. being Sa^rday^ an4 the theaticis being all open ^t 2 pjxi^, 
the whole party . attended the " Gardien," where the perfor- 

..num^s usually eqwil those given at the best theatres in 
London. 

Rejturning to six o'jslock supper, .they made tbe acquaintance 
of jieyciral otjber boarders who were out at mid-day, and 
:(»nqninng,of MissChop^ley concerning the Religious servitfeft 
AiQ^ to be held on the following day, she handed tjiem the 
ScHptvm^ the Marbinger, tbe Flanet, the VQyager^ and^ 
ilast but.not l^ast^ .the J^ipe B/anan^, t S^tualistic ;^exiodical 
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' tvhSch ratiks among the most widely-respected journals in the 
country. 

They all concluded 1o go to the Church of the Unity in the 

morning, and that of the Trinity in the afternoon; in the 

evening they proposed attending the Parkhurst Memorial, 

where Mrs. Aurora Bergen was delivering a course of Religio- 

' Scientific lectures, on successive Sunday evenings, at 7.30. 

Unity Church is a large, plain-looking structure, in the form 
•of a Greek temple. It is accounted one of the best of the 

* advanced Unitarian places of worship in the dty, and its 
'minister^ the Rev. Spencer Highculture, is regarded as one of 

the greatest pulpit lights of "the Hub." Trinity Church is 
Episcopalian, almost identical/with the Church of England. 

• Rev. Philippi Rivers is everywhere respected, as one of the 
> most eloquent and genial clergymen in America, but* as he 

does not usually preach at the afternoon service, our friends 
missed hearing him. However, they greatly enjoyed the 
music, and Mr. Highculture's sermon in the morning, was a 
sufficient treat for all day. 

Mrs. Aurora Bergen gave them the choice spiritual viands 
for which, at least, some of the party hungered. Her lecture, 
on "The Heavens declare the Grlory of Qod, and the Firma- 
ment showeth His Handy-work,*- was the finest piece of 
dramatic oratory to which our friends liad ever listened. 

Unlike the graceful and poetic Mrs. Coral, this lady pours 
forth torrents of glowing words, like streams of liquid fire roll- 
ing down the sides of Etna or Vesuvius when in eruption ; 
then having electrified her hearers with the goigeousness 
•of her imagery and the mightiness of her ideas,- her voice 
sinks almost to a whisper, her face is lighted with the 
sweetest of heart- winning smiles, as she touches the tender- 
est chords of human nature, in her sublime delineations of 
the woHd of souls, in whidi we all, sooner or later, recover 
all we haVe ever lost on eart^, and find, at length, more 
than all we can desire, even in our moments of divinest 
spiritual ecstacy. 

The hall was crowded. Before and after the lecture, the 
grand organ played some thrilling selections of superb music 
Irom the grand old masters ; and Bertha, wishing very much 
for an introduction to the highly-gifted lecturess, was bold 
enough to introduce herself and her friends Bam ceremonie, 

Mrs. ^ergen received them very kindly, told them to call 
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upon her at her reeidence in Cheesecake Park, the following 
Jay, an invitation they were delighted to respond to. 

Calling at 21)8, Cheesecake Park, they found Dr. and Mrs. 
Bergen at home, and very glad to see them. They were 
also much delighted with a gentleman from Australia, who 
WHS residing with them, Mr. Josephua Wantacracker, who 
entertained them with hia wit and humour, almost as nrnch 
as the Bergens did with their charming descriptions of 
California and New Zealand. 

Callbg at the office of the flijx Banana, they found the ' 
editors and all the attaehSt to coostitnte a staff of highly 
intelligent, affahle, and kind-hearted gentlemen, and as 
B«Ttha contemplated a lecturing tour through the States, 
her early introduction to euch representative minda was of 
the utmost importance to her. 

Altogether her first impressions of America were cou/eur 
de rote. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
A Remarkable Seance. 

Bbrtha BO(m commenced her public laboars in Boston; 
After she had spent a few days in visidng the lions of the 
city, she began h^r work as a teacher of spiritual tmths, in 
right good earnest ; and many were the concerts at whidi she 
sang so finely and acceptably, that not a few who had 
interest at stake when a fresh, young singer threatened to 
displace' the cracked-voiced fraternity^— who would be hissed 
off the stage were it not for the hired claqtie, and the flowers 
they order at the florists and send to themselves, accom- 
panied by cards they have surreptitiously extracted from tJ)e 
stock-in-trade of a printer whose oflice they have visited, — 
declared that Bertha had no voice and no talent 

The truth was, she saw through the shams of^ life in 
Boston, as she had seen through them in London; and 
though she was never censorious, never ready to pick a 
quarrel with any one, she was not the girl to lie still and be 
trampled on, because nature had excited the envy of her less- 
favoured brethren and sisters, by giving her an unusually 
large share of the gifts we all most envy. 

Bertha^s dSbtU at Music Hall, was a perfect success : even 
the upper gallery was full; and it never is ^cept on rare 
occasions. Every newspaper in the dty complimented her 
highly. The Barhinger published lengthy abstracts of her 
lectures, and praised her singing without stint or reservation. 
Horatio Clams, who corresponded for five New York papers, 
sent on brilliant descriptions of the n«w star to the metro- 
polis, and when, after a few weeks in Boston, she re^ioved to 
the larger city, her appearance on the platform was always 
the signal for an unusually large and influential audience. 

Mr. Bruin had been occupying the pulpits of several liberal 
churches, and had delivered a great many lectures on reform- 
atory subjects, and his success had been scarcely less than 
Bertha's, when one day they met, at a reception in Brooklyn, 
a most charming lady, apparently thirty years of age or 
thereabouts. 
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She was dressed in Partaienne costume. Her hair was^ 
cut short, and curly. She was one of those extremely 
fascinating women, who captivate all who come beneath the 
light of their smiles. ... 

Unfortunately, some of these charmers are veritable feyrens^ 
who lead the unwary to destruction, as ignis /atui lure 
belated travellers in the desert to their doom : the poor, 
benighted pilgrims,- mistaking these false lights for fruitful 
oases, where they may find shelter, food, and water, both for 
themselves and their weary camels. 

But Signora Georgiana was a veritable angel of mercy ; A 
spirit of kindness, truth, and wisdom on the earth. She 
made you believe in the innate goodness of humanity, no 
matter how pessimistic your views might have become, 
through contact with the intriguing world. She was so high 
principled, so humane, so self-denying, so ready to give her 
last cent to help the weary and the starving, that she seemed 
to all who were not quite dead to all appeals made to our bet- 
ter nature, as an angel from heaven, enrobed in mortal guise, 
to lay hold upon the better nature of mankind, and call out 
that divine spark within, which only a true man or w6man 
can ever discover in a neighbour's breast. 

Signora Georgiana was by birth an Italian. Her husband, 
who had preceded her into the unseen world some years 
since, was an extravagant count, whom she had married to 
please her parents, when only seventeen. They had no child- 
ren, so at the early age of twenty-three, the beautiful Signora 
was left a widow. Though not a mother herself, she was 
passionately fond of children, and resolved by all means at 
her disposal to assist in rescuing £ome, at least, from ther 
misery and want into which such multitudes, orphans especially^ 
so deeply fall. ^ 

Signora Georgiana had a method of teaching, peculiarly her 
own. She individualized all the little ones whom she took 
under her protecting wing. She watched them at their play, 
even when they were engaged in mischief, and with such 
kind and careful judgment did she assign them their 
respective tasks, that she overruled for good even that 
inveterate love of destruction, which characterizes little ones 
80 frequently. 

She gave them pieces of coloured stuff to tear, and with 
these fragments she had pillows, mattresses and other use* 

2 K 
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fill articles stuffed for other duldren. She mad^ all her 
iiharges Imow that they engaged in u^efol industiy, and ^ 
ple^^sant did she make their lessons tp them, that at three 
years of age many of them knew a great deal paore ttiam 
most children ^ow at ^even. 8h^ tanght them tp play Itnd 
sing. One child knew his notes perfectly 9X threq year§ of 
age, an4 cpnld play nicely o^ the piano "v^hen. only fonr. 

Signora Georgiana wa^ herself a highly-^ccpn^plished 
vqcalist. Hey si^iging reached the fjoul^ of all wj^p h^ard it, 
and her accentuation of eyery syllabi^ ^9A so disti^ipt, that 
pvery word ^e uttered could be heard perfectly at the 
farthest comer pf the It^rg^st hall in Tfbic^ pon^erto wey^ 
given }n London or New Yoyk., 

This lady, Hke all phpanthropipits an4 refopn^rfiy had x^^\ 
with direfvd opposition. SJie hfid even l)e^n ipipri^Qn^d 04 
f qcount of h^r zeal in a holy cause, but notl)ii^g daiinteji, ^he 
pame out stronger an4 more f^^olute tl^^n ^ ^^nt in, ^i^q 
though sl^e changed her pcenp of lalfour, she pnly rei^p^y 
n^ence4 il^ on a Ifirg^r an4 lAorq effective sc^lp. 

A\, the tim^ when ^^Tt^ha and her fiiend^ landed \i^ Aroeifoa, 
sop^^ gppd, benevolent fol^s, were ^nxiou^ \q efiti^bliah 9 
home for orphans in T^xa^, and also to intfodi^pe ppifimunity 
Ijfe to pubHp notice, on a higher plan^ tjian th^t P^ which 
^t had rested when attei^pt^ h^d resulted in opqipfirativQ 
failure. T^^^P wortl^y P^^ople fopi^d in Sigjior^a Geprgian^ 
thp very wopaan for tiie wor^, tl^ey felt \t thpir 4^ty to e^t^f 
jipon without delay, and tieafing of Mr. ^nd Miss ^r^iin, Mr^. 
(Camomile, and Bertha, they ijiaturally fan(^Q4 t^%^ ^ tib^y 
pould interest in tj^eir §chei|xp so bigbly-gifte^ wd iftfluenti§| 
^ cpIftpa^y, as Jh^^e fqiiy peppjp fpnped, tb$ir pup<^§f -^a^ § 
prj^dpt^rnuned certainty* 

On the evening of the day following that qx\. which pur 
party made the acquaiptfince of Signora Georgi^nt^, it ]^p- 
pened that shp and they wer^ filij^e invited tQ ^. very 8p.^cW 
afid select siai^ce, to be given at the residence of Mr. a?|d jilT:^ 
}}Qlmonico French, in Avepi^p Lafj^yette, f 1^^ only- iiiYiit^4 
gu^^ I>6§i4e£f the Bruin^f, Mjb. Capjomile, ^ertkn, ^^4 
^^prgiai^a, Wipre M^T- .^nd Mffl- Isyad ' ?cii^JfcK)4, §^4 Mi^ 
Primrose If e^^jijdge. Th^ ?pe4}ijw was th^ f§^f^9^4 J^-^ 
Shipley, concerning whom so much had been pub)i§)iQd ill it|^§ 
fiipe Mqnana, ^nd other p^riQ4ic£\jis, th9.t |ie^ ^%ra^ W^ lite- 
rally a hpusehol4 wor4« 
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^he hotisis in Lafayfette AvientiiB are large, brown stone 
atmctai'eli) four stories Above the bAsement. The ikbnce Was 
1k> be held ih the fVont patiour, a spacious room on the first 
floot, comthtinicating by nieaild of folding doors with a back 
^arbur of almost eqiial dimen^iond. 

Mr. ind MrA. Firehch were Spiritualists of th6 most earnest 
ind tm^omprobiiSing type. Mr. French was a keen, iynx- 
^ed Matt ctf the Worldj shrdwd^ yet strictly honesit in all his 
business undertakings; hated by sharpers and swindlers 
"Wh^revet hi wehl, but deeply beloved and sincetely redpected 
by all Whk) knew ho\tr to appri^ciate sterling integrity combined 
With j'ovlal gbod-ttaturie, and ^ peufetrative itttefiect which 
l^ould libver wst tibial it had sifted a matter to this tery b6t* 
tm». His ^fe wa'^ ft tail And stately lady, n6i«ier protid not 
^Verbeait^g, fiind ^iet having th6 i^emblande pf "kaiitku^, t^ 
ttio^ti ie^<( had kidt yet karnt hdw tehd'er and tru^ a he^rt 
atrkk (ion^eti^d ^tt'^ath thid ftnlpli6 f6ldd of the A(h. tii6it6 
dtttft|U^ akd bid &^<«hlitt Ike, she l6vi^d b6 Wi^lL 

Mr. fetid Mw. Fi-^hch were about of aA age, soihewh'ei'i 
iWut io\^. Thiy h)ad been married just ereVeii yeare^ aftet 
haying known each other from childhood; and this UMbtt whlifth 
h^d ]^ek fofCtii^d betwelen a ^au knd woman, matured in 
itoind and bbdy, 4Mt6 abovi lii« hfecesAity of forming a matri- 
monlai feffi^eincie For the s&ke of filthy lucfe or for th6 promo- 
tibh of ti^otidly ph)B|)dctb, had ^roired. as on6 tt^ght Wett 
*3tpfec!t it Wbtild, An feittfenidjr happy And feficitoufe oti^. 

Child fiiitrlaj^ei^ afe l&e ic^Uts^ of India; and they thi^&tSn 
to become the curse of landft not bb f&i* VitilbtO frOni h'6ine.' 
Litde biti o^ girfs miri:^ Kttle bits of boyd, Attd give birth 'to 
llttife bit! yrf sfeWy, t)uxiy chiMreii, whb die before they've cttfe- 
thMt teeth. fhi^A th4 boy; tts h6 dev^lopd itito a ihatt, ^tA 
1lh% ^rl, ad Sh^ d^^lbpi iinto A wotnaii, dii^cover tHat they 
httV^ made k fiital ttUsUk^, 'aud t)^ btily alternative fot th(i 
Aibi^d ^ «d liv^ like dai; hM dog or sue fot a divoro^. 

^kesp^drO, Witfti hils u^Aial Wisdotn^ uttered H profputtd 
truth when he gave vent to that priceless sentence, wM'^ll 
elhould ^ ennbl£sonbd bA t&e Watld of homes and schools, aSnd 
hbu6bd <^ bYlidn^ss Wh^^Vei^ thOfO aro youn^ pebple tb read ' 
\i\ " A youhg ihtfu married, Jd a niau that*^ toarited." Yea ! 
a&d a ybuttg:^omai that'll iKiarried, is a you^g wo^au that% 
iftart^d ; id it^Q iA niuiety-nitte cad^s out of ev^ry huhdred. 

iDlw^rcefs an^ 'd6|>aiUfclott6 air^e «h6 sdandal of th6 age, and 
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while lihey may be allowable in extreme cases of incompatibi- 
lity, — Is not prevention better than cure ? Whenever we can, 
let us ^et in niotion forces which will save our youth from 
rueing the day, when spurred on by a false and demoralizing 
education, and a misguided and fatal passion, they forged 
chains for themselves and incurred heavy responsibilities for 
-which they were utterly unprepared, and which they could 
only support at the sacrifice of all that makes life worth the 
Jiving, 

Mr. and Mrs. Delmonico French, in their bright and happy 
home, contented with a fulness of content in each other^s 
society, never dreaming of counterparts or affinities elsewhere, 
ijever so happy as when together, never tiring of each other's 
<^onversation, never thinking any sacrifice too great to ensure 
^ach other's comfort ; this happy and enviable couple illustrated 
practically, in its most winsome form, the truth of that sage 
counsel, which urges every youth and maiden to defer the 
solemn hour of marriage, till they have learned sufficient of 
themselves, the w^orld, and each other, to convince them that 
they will never wish to untie the. sacred knot, tied in the 
marriage covenant. 

Mr. and Mrs. French had two children, a boy and a girL 
Clarence Percival was eight ; Matilda Florence, five. Both 
were pictures of health and beauty. Sweet in disposition, 
robust in body, symmetrical in mind and figure, they were 
-the admired of all beholders, and promised to, grow up into 
a man and woman, whose influence for good would reach far 
and wide across both land , and sea. 

The little ones were put to . bed at 7.30. Their Mama 
always tucked them up herself, and Papa always stooped over 
their pretty little cots to give th.em the good-night kisses, 
without which they declared they could not go to sleep. They 
were so sensitive to spirit presence, that they would often run 
downstairs in the morning,, eager to tell their parents all about 
the spirits who had manifested in the parlour the evening 
previous. 

Talk of fraud being perpetrated in, that house, with those 
tshildren in it I The bare idea is ludicrous. They wiere both 
such excellent clairvoyants, that they could tell the contents 
of any sealed letter placed in their hands by their parents. 
They could tell exactly the disposition and ailments of a 
person they have never seen, by simply taking anything he 
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had worn or handled, between their fingers for a minute. 
They conld see in their dreams exactly what was going on 
anywhere, where their experiences were likely to be of benefit 
to themselves or others, and as to being afraid of spirits, why, 
they would have opened their fine, expressive eyes at you, 
and wondered what you meant, or if you were crazy, had 
you suggested to them the faintest thought of fear. Some- 
times t^ey would see dark spirits, kindly ministered to by 
brighter ones, but these visions never gave them any alarm, 
for so certain were they that angels were ever ready to 
control all that was evil, and convert it into good, that they 
loved and trusted the powers of good so perfectly, that evil 
influences to them were impotent and helpless. 

Orthodox Christians ! with your devil, like a roaring lion, 
going about seeking whom he may devour, accompanied by 
a long train of hideous imps, who twist their tails round 
children and drag them into the bottomless pit, and hold 
them there for ever : ye who allow that God permits spirits 
of sin and darkness to infest his universe, and lure his children 
to perdition, while loving friends in spirit are forbidden to 
protect their earthly charges, they being too far away from 
earthly cares and loves in heaven. Sceptics ! ye who attribute 
every mysterious noise to rats and robbers. Nursemaids! 
ye who fill your charges ears with frightful tales of bogies 
and hobgoblins: — ^you are a nice set to talk about belief 
in spirits sending children to the madhouse, and the visits 
-of angel friends unfitting them for earthly work, through 
spirit-commimion shattering the nervous system. 

Devils, rats and robbers are not agreeable room-mates, and 
persons of mature age may be pardoned for feeling scared at 
the prospect of meeting them in the stillness of the night, and 
in the privacy of their bed-chambers ; but loving friends, who 
have only " shufiled oflf this mortal coil," to quote again from 
Shakespeare, and who are as harmless as they are well-in- 
tentioned : these surely will inspire no dread, until you have 
'poisoned a child's simple, intuitive faith by your detestable 
traditions ; or until the sense of crime committed, may cause 
the possessor of a guilty conscience to fear even his own shadow, 
and dread the proximity of any being, even his dearest friend : 
for " conscience makes cowards of us all," when we have 
outraged it. 

But our readers will not desire any further prolongation of 
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these refieetioBB, bo' we nlust hulr^ do^ iiito the parlouf, 
and take a bird's-eje view of the drde which has now formed, 
around the eJttemix>re cabinet, which has been fitted np by 
Messrd. Frehch and Bmiii for the occasion. 

Ad Mr. Bruin was a stranger, though not a sceptic, it was 
thought well to ask him to take part, in fitting up the room 
for ti^e shmce j ntnd as his was one of those genial; sympathetic 
iiktoreb which aiw;ay8 give off a fine quahiy of force> which 
greitly assistB the i^rits in their work, he was invited to sit 
next the curtain, which screened Mrs. 6hipley from the sitters' 
view. 

Mrs. .Shiplejr was a delicate little womHtn, about thirtr^r-fivis 
years of age, moiie or less. She was a lady of culture and 
refiinement) utteriy above trickery or anything couteiklptible 
ol* inean : so said everyone who knew her. . 

The contrary s^d Captain j^lackball and his ilk; who had 
dude visited. a sidwce h^ld ttt Mn and Mrs. Frbnch's, .under 
^se of devotidn t6 thd cause of trutii^ when Oa{)taiii Kack- 
bafihdd beeu c&iiglit taking a mk^y inustachios; whibkers, and 
ttroll bf tarlatan frop hisf)ocket; as oonttaiy to every ^rute 
KHf thv circle^, to which he had agi^d', he ruidibd like pi 
^abi^ to brab. the fonn wiiioh emeig^ from the aperture, 
and was about to iibnd.toali the p^rs whi<^ publish ties 
agaklst hondst peo{)le, ^krithbut enquiring into the merits of a 
cliide at all; a glowing Account of an exposure of & celebrated 
mediuih. Captain BladdbalL caught in the very act of taking 
tlie tatlataii and tisrhiBkenfVoiii hib pocket, was uncereknonious- 
ly ejected from ^e house; and has ever nnoe styled himself a 
Itiar^, because people who have a few brains left in their 
heids, aii4 a lit^e honour in their hearts, refuse to recognise 
iu him a cMtikpion leader df Spiritualism, and defender of all 
libUiffifc ttediuttiB ahd sitterk. Fortunately, liie Biackbafl 
xsreW is getti'kig itself ^o nibeiy expioi^d, whenevierit attempis 
to beipetrate.its heardeiss mischief, that Blaiokball Spiritualist 
is 4^*^''Q^^^'^^^ rogue, ^erever the truth iA knbwn* 

My dear r^aderis, I hbve further .t6 inforEa you, that in the 
French pailoat the lights w«ne com^^td^ extinguished tit this 
'{fpkang of the drcle. Well theny you wiU sey^ of course 
there #as dece;ktion practiced. . You will, Bomle of -fon, 
doubtless qubte fiom vckiptdre various texti^ which tell rto 
that doers of evil hate the light and love the datkhesi^ thsM; 
their 'deeds by it may be conceafed] while doers of good love 
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&e light lind welcome it, becauisa by it dteli; noble, ^^eda are 
made xaaiEiifest. « 

AU right, jny dejar bible Btiid^ntft, those textft ^re exoellent 
in ih^ir moral teaching, unjtil your quapicious, grpveHJjig mindB 
pervert them ; but putting your inteipretationa upon them, 
they -^re the gtoasest Ubds upon the laws of nature ever 
written. They are, aoco^ding to your deductions, the most 
blaaphemonp iilsultp that wu be offered to the great Evolver 
and Sust^iner Of the U^iiyerfte, by Whose well-beloved Son 
you declare they were originally given to mi^nkind. Doe* 
not every seed mature in darkness, deep beneath the sod; 
before its unfoldment aUowp of itcomi^^g in direct isontact with 
the eolar rny 2 I? not eveiy living creature brought forth in 
the darknee« and Qonceidment of the egg orwodib, before 
birth into a worid of light is possible ? Condemn Spiritual- 
ism, because it teaohe^ that germinal or geetative stages of 
form-development require dfttknisEB, *nd with onisi fell awoop 
you demolish all pur respecit for nature, nnd tnake hev tii^ 
child of the deril instead of the chHd of Qgd, 

In materi^atipn, the spirits tell i^e Boating gerins, easential 
partidea of life, are attracted frotn the atmo^her^ end ftcon 
the bodies of the sitters, end th«t these form Hb^ baaea or nuclei 
0^ the forms which we aft6rwei:da behold* Th^Q life germs 
are sometimes ess/^tial to the well-being of the J^en^qns'ikoni 
whom they have been borrowed, in aoeaie caaea ao nec^^aaary 
are they, Qiat they have to be very apeedily returned to their 
re^pcijQtiye owners, and then the eppearanoes are quicUy been 
to fade. Ii)r other eludes, where thqre is a greet accnmulatioa 
of power> lesis ia taken from any one thaoi when the poWer is 
T^eeker, and thua sitters and m^diuib ere liot fatigued to any 
appreciable degree, even ihoug|i the forma remain a longtime 
visible before the curtain. Sometimes the pow^r ia so ^at» 
that cabinet^ end cUrtaIn become superfluitiea, and then tbe 
n&^uin W31 be breu^t out by the ejpirita, a£ter Ughts hev^e 
be«n ceQed for, and e perfect e^ibition of sjeveral forms at 
o^pe wil^ be mede to ell present. 

- Qn w» elv;ening of wfaic^ we ane now writing, |hongh the 
cop^pany waalai;^y a haw on(B> otUTthe conditions 'were ^o 
d^gbuSdly hajm^ohioba, that scarcely had tiie Ighta been 
ei^tin^shfd, when a ^[legnificentlumiupus apparition drew to 
itself the ehr(4)tured wondering gaze of eveiiy sitter. A soft, 
^ejqy doud. of light euYelopfd, aaig a lihing;anee.xail,.a.&>nik 
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of angel parity and inexpressible loveliness. This visitor was 
known on earth as Miss Victoria De Moranville, the sister of. 
Mrs. French, who was a member of the noble house of De 
Moranville, a very high and iUostrious French family, not 
far from the throne in days long preceding the revolution. 

Shortly, another form appeared, a fine, patriarchal old man, 
with long skirts and flowing beard, reminding one of pictures 
of Socrates and Aaron. This spirit was the G-reek guide of 
Mrs. French, through whom he had delivered so profound a 
course of metaphyseal addresses, in some of the most exdu-. 
sive New York drawing-rooms, tJie winter before, that not 
one who had ears to hear, left the room without a knowledge 
of Spiritual Dynamics, in the light of which the theology of 
Yale and Harvard appeared but as a rush-light to the orb of 
day. 

These beautiful appearances, though perfectly identified by 
Mr. and Mrs. French and their old friends, Mr. and Mrs. Icha-> 
bod and Miss Primrose who knew them well, were of course, 
not identifiable by any of those with whom our narrative has 
more immediately to deal, and though much impressed with 
the grandeur and sublimity of these magnificent demonstra- 
tions of spiritual presence, it was but natural that they should 
each of them feel desirous to see and hear something wMch 
should appeal more immediately to themselves. 

Their most sanguine hopes were destined to receive a 
grander fulfilment, than in their mo At hopeful moments they 
dared to expect or even to desire. Raps were heard inside 
the cabinet where Mrs. Shipley was sound asleep, breathing 
heavily, which soon informed Mr. French that they desired 
him to light the blue-globed lamp, which the Greek spirit 
had caused to be made on the plan of one used in his day, in 
an Athenian temple. 

' This lamp was of very simple construction, and was com- 
posed entirely of blue glass. The light was fixed in the 
centre; it was pendent from the chandelier, • and shed an 
even, pleasant light, very restful to the eyes, over all parts of 
the room equally. By this light any one with moderate eye- 
sight oould see to- read dear type easily ; any ordinary 8vo. 
book could be read without the least difficulty without glasses. 
< At this point in the proceedings, the piano was played by 
hands invisible, and as it struck up a well-known air, and 
played it four times through in perfect time and tune with 
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• 
great precisioii, all eyes being fixed upon tbe Ibey-bblaix! bf 
the instrument, whidi was open and facing otit into the 
room, a hymn was sung> specially compoised for such occasions 
by the spirit Victoria Die Moranville^. 

Immediately on the cessation of the singing, the curtains 
parted, Mr. Camomile, exactly as he had appeared in life just 
before his Ust illness, walked firmly Up to his wife (misnamed 
• t ^dow), And grasping hfer by the haiid and kissing het* on 
th^ lips, sAid, ill kindly, ringing jaoeehts^ just like hiia roice 
When on edrth before illness had weakened it : — 

'' Clementina, ddrling : think ndt thit I am dead or ev^r 
f^t firom your side. I am your eonstaiit compilniou ; and 
look at little Gertie, our darling child." . i J 

A^ he spoke, the Mttle Gertie, whotfi our readei^ will re- 
ineinber showed herself so beautifully a* Lady Anhadak*s tw\) 
or three yedrs beforfe, emerged froiti utider her father's robfe, 
llHd iiitting dn hertiiClther's kuee, and ckspiiii^ her rbhhd tb« 
neck, with little, pAump, rouiid a^m^, lisped dut in h^r 'pretty 
childish pf fttile :^- 

"Gertife WAttts Mariitt to go mi Wesi, ^itti Georgie ; And 
oh ! d lot of friei)d^, and found aU orphndi&ge. Yo1i*ll have 
feueh good tiriieri if yoii do/' 

** Who's Georgie. dearest ^ '' (|u<^sti(»l^ Mrs. Gaittofaiile. 

**^Why, til At kihd ladjr ydu cdll G^feofgiana. She who's Sb 
kiiid to All the IRtle kitties sh^. fkidd starving." 

Signbra Georgiana could not help B]iritl^ng from het seAt 
with ailiAtemdiit aUd delight,' th6 evidehoe was so com])lete 
that this spirit had seen her that v^fy lift^riioon, pick up a 
Htfle starving kitten in the streets, which soiite nid^ boys were 
tormenting. This kitten she had taken in, M^armed and fed, 
and put to sleep in her work-basket, before she weftt Out Of 
her room on her way to the French's. 

These spirits remained talking to Mrs. Camomile for fully 
sevefn minutes, and then without moving from their position, 
they slowly dissolved into thin air, till at length they became 
wholly invisible. 

Aftet this astounding phenomenon, little eUe could be 
expected, and as it was growing late, some of the sitters sup- 
posed they had seen all they would be likely to get that night 
But searcely had three minutes clasped, since the detaaterializa- 
tion <^the forms described above, when a soft, sweet voiee 
was heard singing in high treble, a fine Italian cava1»iiA. 

2 N 
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Louder and clearer sounded the accents of - the unseen singer, 
till at length, standing before Bertha, in lon^, flowing garments 
of fine, white silk, stood her mother, arrayed as ^' Lucia " in 
the opera, one of her characteristic and most taking rdle% on 
earth. 

She seemed so solid and substantial, the voice was so. strong 
and natural, that for a minute or so Bertha could only open 
her eyes as wide as she could strain them, and gaze fascinated, 
spell- bound, upon that human form divine, which seemed to 
combine the graces of earthly beauty with those subtler charms 
which, belong only to exalted spiritual states of being. 

Soon the last sweet notes of the singing died away, and 
then the spirit spoke. 

" Bertha, my darling," said she : " my beloved and only 
.daughter; I have now conducted you unseen through count- 
. less trials and dangers, till at this hour I see you standing on 
a spiritual eminence higher than any to which you have yet 
attained. Your success in this newer land will be ten times 
greater than it was across the waters, great though it has 
been there ; but now, for a brief season, you must retire from 
. active public service. Accon;Lpanying your four dear friends 
who are beside you here, you must move on to Texas, and 
there found a colony which will be one of the first settlements 
.in which the coming of the kiAgdom of heaven will be realized 
on earth. Further directions will you receive through direct 
writing, which will be this night produced on a. table in this 
room. Read i^id ponder weU . the words that will there be 
w^ritten, and let your future course be guided in strict, ac- 
cordance with tiiese divine commands. Ever with you 
to bless and guide, I am now and ever shall be, while 
yet you linger here, and after you have joined me in the 
spheres, your guardian spirit, she who was on earth your 
mother." 

The beautiful form.pa^ing entirely round the circle, wav- 
ing its snowy hands in benediction, at length retired, and the 
room was wrapped in a stillness that could be felt. 

Daring this unearthly calm, a scratching, as of some one 
writing, was heard inside a locked writing-table, in one 
comer of the room. Nothing was to be seen, but the 
sound Qontinued for the space of half-an-hour, rapidly and 
•incessantly, as though some, one were writing . against 
time. 
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' The Bound at leagth completely died away, lights were 
Called for, and when the cfaandeuer was all ablaze, JVIrs. 
Shipley walked ont into tlie room, rubbing her eyes. All 
then partook of refreriimenta, and returned to their respective 
homes, there to talk far into the night of all they had heard 
and seen. i 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
The Colony in Texas. 

Ab soon as the company had dispersed, Mr. and Mrs. 
French went directly to their c«crctoir«, to see if anything 
unusual had taken place within it. 

Possibly some people who have read our last chapter, will 
give the credit of the mysterious noises to a mouse, but if a 
mouse were the cause of the filling of sixteen sheets of note- 
paper in half-an-hour, with perfectly legible instructions, 
giving ample directions for the foundation of a Spiritual 
Colony in Texas, which has long ere this turned out to be a 
most gratifying success and a source of priceless blessing to 
multitudes, mice must be endowed with powers of mind and 
soul, entitling them to rank before, not behind, ourselves in 
the scale of intellectual being. 

It is the fashion of this materialistic age, to attribute every- 
thing divine to mice, or rats, or devils. Even science prefers 
old fossils to the living, sentient human soul ; probably because 
the soul is so far beyond it, that it is practically lost to it 

But to resume our task as historian, it now becomes our 
pleasing duty to enter somewhat into particulars concerning 
this new Texan Colony, which, under the management of a 
wise and noble band of spirits, aided by a most efficient stafif 
of workere in the physical frame, has been for some years an 
immense credit to the Spiritualists of America. 

Robert Owen, and his son, Robert Dale Owen, both earnest 
Spiritualists, were also Communists ; and it is well known, 
that, while neither of them were in any sense orthodox, they 
w^ere nevertheless sincere admirers of those sublime New 
Testament ethics, which have no superiors, and we have 
never found their equals in the literature of the world. 

A would-be philosopher has written a readable treatise, 
entitled " The Ethics of Spiritualism," in which he charac- 
terizes the " Golden Rule " as the " old," and his own new- 
fangled commandment, " Do all for others," the " new." 
If the meaning of the writer is^ that unalloyed benevolence. 
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pure unselfishneHS^ is tli« higlie&t morality, tibea we agreo 
with him in toto ; but that doctriae is not new ; it is older 
X\^n the days of Jesus, and can easily be traced ba^k to the 
time of Bakya Muni Gautama, according to Edwin Arnold, 
ttie last of . the Buddhas, who appeared in Asia between oOO 
and 600 b.c. 

Altruism is divine in theory and in. practice, but as 
ordinarily presented to the nineteenth century, it is incomplete 
as, a ^yst^EB of ethics. It laoks that; clsar and subtle ansdysis 
of the real wi^nts of man, which is indispensable to the 
demonstration of a practical system of religion or morality ; 
as the question at o|ice arises : If I am to. do *' all for others," 
what is the aU that I am to do ? " We take it that the Altruist 
re#Uy means :« I a^ tp do all for my fellow human being, 
that ccuQ. conduce to his well-being, regardless of the con- 
seK|uencei^ of suich action upon myself. 

Buddha, did this, Jesus did this, and multitudes of men 
(UmI women unknown to fame did this ; to say nothing, of 
Grace Darling, and hundreds of other heroines and heroes, 
the record of whose sublime unselfishness makes history 
glorious* 

The old Golden Rule in its two-fold form ; Arabiic, 
^' Thou shalt feel towards others aa thou desirest others to 
feel towards thee ; " Galilean, '* Thou shalt do. u^to others as 
thou wouldst tha^i otbers f^hould do unto thpe," embodies the 
hj^he^t Altwsm» ai^d at the same time honours the natural 
i^stin^t of selfrpreservation, which, if not obeyed, places man 
i|i^ ig^oran^e: q^ what is really best for others. 
. . AU life i^ experimental*, until the^ soul has completely sub- 
dued matter. Every epcp0Eie]\ce of individual life, teaches the 
individual som0 les$on conoert^ing the needs of society a( 
lai^e.^ !&y 4 cai!eful and, Qritic$al analysis of what is really 
bcist for 1]i9)iimtyWe' shall discover what is best for the mass ; 
and though the ^y^elTace, o£ the m^ .should be regarded by us 
a9 o£.inp]?e in^qrti^nce than our pwn individual welfajre, to do 
wbajt re^Uy- is; best for othex^f is necessarily to do exactly 
what we intelligently wish done to ourselves^, and feeling 
this, pipposition' to be s^lfrevidenl^ ^et declare unselfishness 
and. the instinct. of self-preseryation were never unreconciled. 
. The, Ai^bii^o^ wepretci singjolarly sensitive and mediumistio 
peapl04 Tbey^^'^» ooM^montwi^ the Oriental Mag^, ^ 
Wg^ .the: ^^bstotial and positive nature of thought ;^ au4 
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when they stated in their highest rale of virtue, the need of 
right feeling, they sentimentally and actnally, in the domain 
of spirit, taught precisely what Jesus translated into the 
sphere of action. Right feeling is the root, right acting and 
speaking, the leaves and fruit, of a good tree. A person whose 
acts and words are kindly., but whose thoughts are sour, is like 
a tree with no root stack into the ground, and* adorned with 
artificial fruits and flowers, so cleverly manufactured that they 
resemble reality so nearly, that unless we are hungry and 
attempt to eat the fruit, we cannot discover how spurious it is; 
but in our hour of need, it fails us utterly. 

The spirit-communications juiBt referred to, detailed at con- 
siderable length and with great clearness the vital elements 
of success in a projected colony, and went on to clearly point 
out the causes of failure in such communistic settlements as 
have from time to time aroused public interest, only to diisap- 
point the expectations of the over-sanguine, by the speedy 
decadence of what promised to flourish for centuries. Reasons 
for the failure of such colonies, were ably and powerfully given, 
and it was stated emphatically, that under the guidance of some 
wise, old Greek philospher, in the sphere of Plato, with the 
Owens, father and son^ and many other philanthropists 
known to history, John Howard among the number, the new 
colony was to be started. 

Among causes of failure in communistic settiements, were 
assigned the following : Firstly, personal ambition and inor- 
dinate selfishness, on the part of persons desirous of taking 
advantage of community life, that they might support them- 
selves at the expense of their fellow communists. Secondly, 
insufficient discrimination in the selection of persons to form 
the community, and want of proper classification of duties 
assigned to each. Thirdly, inharmony, arising from a lack 
of the right elements to make one large household' out of a 
number of smaller households, and too fittie room being made 
for privacy in home life, for those who desire to live privately, 
and yet add to the general wealth and reap the results of the 
general industry. 

The land selected for the new settiement covered 6,000 
acres of the best land in Texas, and this was not purchased : 
it was deeded by the Government to the applicants, who 
promised so to improve it, that it should be a source of good 
^o the nation for sdl time to come. The persons who were to 
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•erect the buildings, having first thoroughly cleared, and 
(grained the ground, were a company of honest, industrious 
\yorkmen, who went out with a band of overseers and master- 
builders, at the head of whom was a first class architect. All 
these people intended to remain as members of the community, 
after they got there, but each family was distinct in itself, 
whenever persons were married and had children ; single 
persons and those married without offspring, did not as a rule 
desire private dwellings, 

Mr. and Miss Bruin were to be superintendent and matron 
of the entire educational establishments ; Mr. Bruin was also 
to be head-master of the adult school, and pastor of the Free 
Church (strictly unsectarian), which was to occupy a promi- 
nent place on the grounds, and be a centre of anthropological 
knowledge, rather than a seminary for the dispensing of dog- 
matic theology. 

Bertha and Signora Georgiana were to take charge of the 
ipusical departments of instructiou. In addition to these 
duties devolving, upon both, ladies equally. Bertha was to 
occupy the desk at the church, alternately with Mr. Bruin, 
conduct classes for giving spiritual instniction from her guides, 
and generally act as prophetess for the community. 

Signora Georgiana wa9 to instruct the smallest of the child- 
ren in her own inimitable way, and act as nurse and mother 
to the little foundlings who were eagerly welcoined to the 
establishments, which were true homes for the little ones. 
But though instruction was given to the children collectively, 
stijl there was ample, provision made for the individualization 
of childrea into families and groups ; and as many persons 
who joined the . colony, were fond of children and had had 
experience with them, though they at present had none of 
their own to tend, the paternal and maternal instincts of 
those who had never bom children or who having boru 
tliem had been bereaved through their passing to spirit-life, or 
whose children had grown up and settled elsewhere, leaving . 
the home nest empty, were amply provided with objects on 
which to bestow their affection, thereby doing away with all 
State interference, and the obnoxious practice of endowing and 
supporting public institutions, to do the work by i>roxy which 
can only be done effectually by fatherly and motherly men 
a.nd women, who labour for love npt for emolument. 
. The putting of children in the care of hirelings, is a great 
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trror. Boarding-scliools are nurseries of vice rather than of 
virtue, as no one who takes children in order to make a living 
by training them, can supply the parent's place. Of course if 
the parents are worse than the school-masters and mistresses, 
in such cases the comparatively good school may have iei 
decided advantage over the decidedly bad home ; but when- 
ever and wherever practicable, home influence and training 
are essential to the rounding out of the real nature of child renl 

The motto, of the educational efforts put forth in this Texan 
home, was the old proverbial one, " Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it." The great mistake made by too many instructor^, 
is, that they endeavour to train up children in the Way they 
tMnJc they should go, and not in the way ii^ which, nature 
intends them to go. Physicians, to be really healers of the 
sick, must be born to minister, to the needs of minds and 
frames diseased. Ministers of religion, to be such in reality, 
must be bom with spiritual gifts enabling them to make a 
spiritual revelation to their less-faVoured brethren. Lawyers, 
barristers and judges, to fill their responsible places as the 
aidministrators of justice, must be bom to mete out equity. 
80 with th^ handicraftsman and the domestic servant, he and 
she, as weB as they who occupy highest seats in Parliament 
or Congress, cannot truly serve the world faithfully and well, 
unless nature has cut them out to work in their menial sphere, 
as nobly and intelligently as the highest in rank and station 
may be useful in a more noted and conspicuous place. 

The new colony was to be eminently hygienic in all it6 
arrangements, but there was to be no one-sidedness or 
pedantry about the provision made fdr either the mental or 
bodily wants of the colonists. Vegetarianism was not enforced, . 
but the free consumption of Itnimal food was chedk^ii When- 
ever practicable. Childreh were never brotight uj) t<i cr«iv^ 
meat, and thus as the community was quite extensivdy tdade 
up of children, the amount of animal food consumed was at 4. 
nolinimum. 

Bertha's guides reasoned vety closely and carefuHy all thp 
subject, during a series of lectures they delivered in NeW 
York, while the preliminary woi*k was being done in Texas, 
before the colonists who were not artizans could be called out 
and find a place ready for them. when they reached their' 
journey'^ end. While speaking of food, we will here insert 
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a few paragraphs from a lecture delivered on " Food, and its 
influence on the human system, mind, and morals." The 
guides of the fair lecturess, in the course of a profound, 
analytic, and scientific speech, gave utterance to the following 
ver}' useful, plain and practical suggestions : — 

" To all who advocate Vegetarianism on humanitarian 
grounds, we can only say : God speed you in your work of 
appealing to the finest and sweetest susceptibilities of human 
nature. Your aviersion to inflict suflfering upon any sentient 
creature, is an evidence of rare spiritual attainment, if it spring 
really from motives of benevolence ; and when it simply springs' 
from motives of undiscriminating good nature, though good 
in a lesser degree, it is nevertheless laudable, and deserves 
recognition and respect. But treating our subject scientifi- 
«3ally rather than sentimentally, we beg to lay before you, as 
the result of much thought and experiment, the following 
conclusions. Though Vegetarians are doubtless pretty 
accurate, speaking statistically, statistics are often extremely 
misleading ; for while they may describe accurately the per- 
centage of absolutely nutritious particles in a given substance, 
all nutrition as applied to the human system is relative, and 
it depends exactly upon the state of the person's mind and 
body, who partakes of food, as to how far absolutely nutritive 
elements are relatively nutritious in his case. Even poisons 
themselves are valuable in certain instances, not as foods but 
as decomposers and dissolvers of foreign substances in the 
blood, which impede circulation and prevent the proper 
' assimilation of nutritive foods. It is stated that that vegetable 
(the carrot), which is supposed to be free from poison, is one 
of the least valuable as an article of human diet ; and it is 
also a well-attested fact in every household, that what makes 
one person seriously ill accomplishes another's recovery. If 
the absolute instead of the relative value of food is considered 
. as applicable to every constitution, then facts falsify facts, and 
this is an impossibility ; but regarding nutrition relatively, we 
are forced to admit that only such foods as supply to the 
partaker the largest amount of nutrition possible, owing to 
their adaptability to his organism, can in his case be correctly 
included in that " daily bread," for which he should both 
work and pray. Long habits of flesh-eating have so accus- 
tomed the system to extracting much of its nourishment from 
flesh, that unless you wish for a severe illness, perhaps utter 

2 o 
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prostration of the entire frame and, nervous system, if you 
are at all advanced in years, we advise you to limit your flesh 
allowance as much as possible, reducing the quanti^ of meat 
of which you partake by degrees, till at length you may have 
accustomed your system to draw all it needs from fruits, 
vegetables, and farinacea. Fruits and vegetables, however, 
though they supply all the necessary phosphates to the 
system, if the system be in perfect health ; though they sup- 
ply also all needed saline and saccharine elements, if the systeip 
be in health ; in various stages of morbidity and inactivity of 
the liver, they induce flatulence. Where flatulence is com- 
mon, much fish should be avoided. Food should, at all times 
be thoroughly cooked, and a ^mall quantity of meat, taken, 
we may say, medicinally, is often necessary. ,The time will 
come when not an animal wall be slaughtered for food ; the 
time will come when the policeman's and the soldier's occupa- 
tion will be completely gone ; and while the goal is certainly 
nearer the vegetarian's than the flesh-eater's ideal, we must 
not try to force progress, and thus induce a relapse. The 
future is in the hands of your children ; see to it that they 
are, as far as possible, acclimatize4 to the best conditions of 
life : but carefully watch every tendency, and. suppress ex- 
cessive development, by making direct efforts to stimulate 
into active exercise tiiose organs which are depressed. 
Speaking mentally and morally, we should decide unequiyo- 
' cally, that as the body of the spirit is its instrument, the spirit 
is dwarfed or assisted in expression in precise ratio as the 
body is injured or upbuilt Absolute intelligence^ absolute 
morality, appertaining to the spirit only, cannot be aflFected by 
temporal advantages or disadvantages, for its creation on 
destruction. An instrument does not constitute the performer 
upon it, a musician. At the sapie time, the best musician 
in the world cannot display his genius without a perfectly- 
attuned instrument. By measure, as the body is perfect, mU 
the manifestation of the indwelling spirit be harmonious. 
Proportionately with the disease of the body, will be the 
frailty of spiritual expression. As a rule, persons who live 
very simply are ;mOrQ sensitive to spiritual sights and sounds, 
more likely to receive primal impressions froni the soul itself, 
than those whose habits are grosser, and whose bodies are 
consequentiy more adipose than jjthereal. But as over- 
sensitiveness" in some society is a catastrophe ratlfier £han a 
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dedderatum, experience miist decide for you what course is 
best for you individually to pursue." 

Of course, so large an enterprise as this Texan colony, 
was not a flourishing success from a financial point of view; 
immediately it was started. Large sums of money were 
invested by kind and energetic friends, who were not expect- 
ing to make money out of the enterprise, but were quite 
filling to sink some of their surplus funds for the general 
good. Nevertheless, after a few years, the enterprise became 
ilot only thoroughly self-supporting, but highly renumerative 
to those who had laboured for its advancement. 

The plan adopted for transacting business was strictly 
democratic and co-operative. * Every member of the frater- 
nity was a brother or sister. All shared alike : every one 
gave to tlie extent of his or her ability, either in money or 
labour. Two or three old people, who were very wealthy 
but too infirm to w6rk, threw in their entire incomes to the 
general gbod,' though they bequeathed their principal to their 
dfiildreh, who were not disposed to enter upon community 
fife. Labour and capital were practically ignored. Everyone 
who joined understood that there were to be no drones in the 
hive, and though at first petty biokerings could not be com- 
pletely avoided, very soon the few malcontents withdrew, at 
the request of the majority of the members. 

There was no offioering of the affair by a few bombastic 
individuals, who elected themselves or bribed others to elect 
them. The government was purely democratic ; ea^h mem- 
ber possessed equal rights and privileges. But there are some 
people naturally constituted to take the lead anywhere : they 
are bom to rule, while otihers are born to serve. These rulers 
have an authority, but it is not the authority of impudent 
self-assertion, or dogmatic stickHng for orthodox modes of 
legisladoii. 

Mr. Bruin was unanimously requested to be president of 
the entire association. He was verily a father of the people, 
becatise of his peculiar abilities, his great insight into charaotei^ 
bis Efficient managerial capacities, and above all, his wise and 
tender concern for the welfare of all whose interests were in 
'any way committed to his charge. Mr. Bruin and his sistet 
w^re together the life and soul of the executive. 

Bertha was admirably fitted to fill the rdle of spiritual 
teacher, and her musical talent was a never-ending source of 
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inspiration and delight ; but she was not (it to be a bnsiness 
\yoman, on account of her extreme seUsitiveness and natural 
indisposition to leave her spintual work to serve tables. Yet 
she did serve tables, frequently and admirably. She was an 
excellent cook and a capital waitress, and whenever those who 
were regularly occupied in these duties, were unwell or tired, 
or in any way pressed for time, she would most generously \ 
offer to help them in their labours, and frequently she would 
do a)l their work, and indeed the hardest part of the work, 
80 quickly and easily, and then change her dress and go at 
once to the lecture-room to deliver a discourse, that many' 
persons came to the conclusion that in her case, at least, spirits 
could give strength for manual as well as intellectual labour; 
which in many instances, no doubt they do, and that when 
least we realize their presence. 

Some people have the idea that only in the great things of 
life, spirits play an active part Some think that only on 
(questions directly spiritual, are they competent to offer an 
opinion. Such ideas are eminently erroneous. Spirits who 
])ave lived on earth and done business as mortals, and who 
i'rom the spirit side of life are directing a movement on earth 
which needs able financiering, are tnore able than mortals to 
conduct the outward phases of their work. Of course it is 
not to be expected that wise and elevated spirits will treat 
subjects from the point of view of the Wall Street stock- 
broker. 

Those people who bpen " Spiritual Temples '* as they 
would open shops, who deal in mediumship as they would 
in material merchandise, who care only for what brings the 
most custom to their stalls in the market place y — these will 
no doubt sneer at the idea of a business enterprise being 
successfully conducted under the governorship of the spirit- 
world, and these objectors have some show of reason on their 
.side, and <?an bring forward at least two very plausible argu- 
ments to support their premises : First, say they, spirits of a 
high and holy order do not care to concern themselves with 
iearthly business; they have higher occupations to engage 
their time and energy ; they will not stoop to count coins and 
make estimates of material expenditure, and attend to the 
details of work in this mundane sphere. 

Our positive and unequivocal answer to those objectors, 
who raise these first objections is, there can le no work in the 
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universe morally higher than that which is essential to the 
highest development of humaii nattir6. No angels or arch- ' 
angels can be engaged in loftier pursuits than those which ' 
tend to awaken the latent divifiity within man, and lead up 
to that glorious era when injustice, oppression and w^ar will ' 
be banished for ever from our planet.' 

Souls on Jupiter, Saturn, or some of the other blder and ' 
more progressed planets, may be beyond the need of making 
jjrovision for such material wants as we experience on earth, 
and those who have conquered every earthly temptation and " 
have attained to the matchless glories of the Sun-sphere, may 
be no longer directly concerned with the carking cares inci- 
dent to this lower earth ; but no spirit, however liberated ' 
himself from material trammels, can be too exalted, too J)ure, 
too holy, to bend doivn as an angel messenger to those who' 
need his guidance, and can be uplifted by the strong arm 
of his counsel and strength. 

Angelo and Baphael may be discerned by the perceptions 
of a quickened spirit, directing the brush of some unknown 
and youthful artist, in an out-of-the-way garret, even in a 
London slum ; Mozart and Handel may be found directing 
the fingers or the pen of some unlettered child, who is yet to 
fitartle the world with music transcending the sublimest strains 
which have ever yet been heard in the cathedrals or opera- 
houses of earth ; and as the bird cannot sing unless it be , 
fed, as the needs of outward life must be supplied by 
material means, till such time as these needs shall be out- 
grown ; as the kingdom of heaven can never be set up on 
earth, till the worship of Mammon be overthrown, and the 
altars of the golden calf lie in ruins ; as the wise and proper 
use of material means, is essential to the carrying out of all 
spiritual projects on earth ; as justice, honour, integrity, love, 
wisdom, mercy, in short, every virtue, is required to be put 
in active exercise before the gold of this world can be fashioned 
into a living temple of the spirit, — ^it is never beneath the 
dignity of the highest souls, to devise plans and superintend 
operations for the employment of the wealth of the globe, in 
a just and righteous cause. Because the work itself is spiri- 
tual ; because the aims are pure and high ; because the end is 
noble, and the means employed are just ; because the aspira- 
tions of the builders are not for self-aggrandizement, but for 
the good of humanity : for these reasons, angelA officer 
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material work, and constitate uiiB^en committees for the 
building and sustaining of the work of tru/e spiritual temples 
on the earth. 

The fieoond objection is this : Many persons have followed 
spirits, and been led astray. Our answer to this objection shall 
be very brief and pithy : Many, many people have gone to 
the spirits •for information as to how they might become rich 
with little or no exertion on their part. They have coveted 
material splendour, and have sought for the gratification of 
selfish ambition. These fools have been answered according 
to their folly. Earth-bound themselves, they have communed 
with earth-bound spirits, and these are not wise enough to give 
sage counsel, even though they be not malicious enough to 
wilfully give bad counsel. The only safe course is to aspire 
tp do good unselfishly, then you attract the wise, the loving, 
tiie celestial from the realms of spirit 
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CHAPTER XXX:r. . 

OONOLUSIOK. 

Though our story is not half told, we have, already 
exceeded our space, and must content ourselves with pra- 
mising our readers another volume of Bertha's experiences, if 
this humhle effort so far meet with public recognition, as to 
institute a call for another selection from Bertha's chequered 
and most instructive book of remembrance. 

Before bidding our kind readers adieu, and throwing OHt 
our little venture upon the ocean of public sympathy and 
scorn, — where the sweet waters of intelligent and loviivg 
acceptance of whatever appeals to human sense of right,^ are 
strangely mingled with the hiss and sneer of the jealous, the 
captious, and those who are so afraid that the world knows 
of their personal delinquencies, that they are constrained by 
force of conscience to put on every ugly cap which an author 
who knew not of their existence could not purposely have 
manufactured Cor their heads, — ^we will just take one glance 
at some of the more prominent characters, whom we have 
introduced into our tale, and see how the years have gone 
with those who figured so promincAtly at the outset of 
Bertha's public career. 

It is now fourteen years since we met Bertha, at-Knares- 
brook, a charming girl of sixteen summers. Time has not 
dealt unkindly with her, though her Hfe has been neither 
an easy nor an uneventful one. She is now a beautiful 
woman of thirty. Her hair is still as golden and luxuriant as 
when we first met her in the Only's garden ; her eyes are 
still as deep and lustrous, and as azure as of old ; her figure 
has rounded and developed into one of singular symmetry 
and grace. She is both a woman and a ^hild. Her complexion 
is as pure and fresh as it was in her girlhood, and as innocent 
of rouge, or burnt cork, or powder, or any of those subterfuges 
to which the devotees of fashion resort, that lyith base counter- 
feit they may induce their neighbours to believe that their 
hair' is so long they can sit upon it, and so thick that it would 
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. make ropes surpassing in strength those made in Carthage of 
old, from the flowing tresses the Carthagenian women so 
freely sacrificed, in their last desperate attempt to save their 
native homes from the ruthless Roman invader ; that their 
complexion is so fair, that it rivals the lily and the rose ; that 
they are so young that they cannot remember what happened 
fifteen years ago : that they have refused twenty good offers 
of marriage, when everybody knows that they only had one, 
and that was even below their dignity to accept. But their 

' neighVm^ ^o the same as they do : their hair and their teetk 
are bought, their figures aild their complexions are bought, 
their age is exaggerated and not. underrated by Mrs. Gnmdy, 

' wherever they may go, and their immaculate reputations are 
the scoff and jeer of every club-room, while they, pretending 
to th^ imitation of Christ, who condemned not even the 
woman taken in the very act of adultery, refuse to beKeve 
any good, and readily accredit all the evil, which is circulated 
of their neighbours. 

Bertha was universally scandalized, and why ? Because 
her life was pure, and the world will never forgive you if 
you do not participate in its vices ; and then, when you are 
on the verge of discovery, attribute your sins to others, and 
blacken the fair fame of an innocent party, to turn the atten- ' 
tion of detectives away from yourself. 

The hero of the Gospels had no guilt to conceal, no 
adulteries and fornications of his own to dread appearing in ' 
solemn judgment before him in the light of day. He told no 
lies, he defrauded . no man of his - dues, and thus he never 
found it needful to tell his followers that the persons with 
whom he associated were blacklegs and swindlers, as he 
passed through the midst of sorrowing and suffering humanity, 
uncontaminated with the world's guilt, and thus untormented 
with the stings of an accusing conscience. 

Bertha laid no claim to be either a heroine or a saint She 
never attained to that Christ-like humility, which no one 
reaches on earth who ever parades it, or tells others it is bin. 
She never entirely subdudd her impetuous feelings, or kept 
the hot flush of anger from mounting to her brow, when she 
was insulted and accused of the crimes perpetrated by those 
who were too cowardly to bear their own burdens, and thus 
endeavoured to sully her ermine robes with the mud they 
tried in vain to effectually brush off liheir sable. Bertha, even 
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at thirty, waa a paBsionate, impulsive young woman, with 
indomitable courage, and invincible strength of will. The 
honest loved her, wherever she went ; the false feared her, 
and, therefore, hated her. Her powers as a speaker, an 
actress, a vocalist, increased rather than diminished with the 
years. Her splendid talents, her perfect grace and dignity of 
bearing and utterance, her beauty of form and figure, all 
made her the idol of the multitude, who could appreciate 
high art; and the target at which the barbed arrows of 
cahunny and scorn were flung, by those aspirants to fame, 
who made cheek to do duty for tsJent, insolence for ability^ 
and mock modesty for virtue. 

A young, unmarried woman, courted for her voice, her 
beauty, her manifold gifts, graces, and accomplishments, though 
pure as ice and chaste as marble, could not expect to escape 
society's detractions, and the disgusting imputations of those, 
whose own lives were black as the hole of Calcutta, while 
they appeared in sodety, dad in the hypocritical sancti- 
moniousness ever assumed by those who dare to play no 
other part in life but that of Pharisee, religious humbug, or 
whited sepulchre. 

Strange to say, though Bertha had received more than 
twenty offers of marriage in the past ten years, some 
of them from men whom princesses would hesitate before 
refusing she could not bring herself to accept any one of 
them. 

A millionaire, owning vast estates in Virginia, worth at 
least £5,000,000, was calmly and coldly refused, when he 
pressed his suit, with the simple words : — 

" You do me ^reat honour. Sir, in offering me your hand 
Bnd heart; but, as I do not love you, I dare not sell my soul- 
for gold." 

He was young, handsome, of excellent family, but she 
could not love him, and she told him so, plainly and ded- 
filvely, and her decision was irrevocable. 

Nothing in her eyes was so hateful as a marriage de 
convenance. She would neither accede to the entreaties of 
those who told her to marry for money, nor of those lesser 
Bodal sinners, who modify this detestable commandment by 
urging their young friends not to marry for money, but to be 
sure and many where it is. To Bertha, marriage which was 
stained with mercenary motive, was prostitution, viler than. 

2 p 
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that which is the crying shame and public dis^aee of otit 
boasted civilization. 

" Better," said she, when in conversation on the subject of 
matrimony with the Hon. Mn?. Theodosius Bincat (w^^Clarisefc 
Only), " openly advertise your shame, and let the world know 
what you are, than veiled in silk and tulle and orange \Ao%r 
Boms, kneel at the marriage altar, and there promise to \oYh 
and honour the man • or woman you deppise, because your 
puree is empty, and your tastes are costly, and liis Wealth, or 
hers, will pay for the gilded mask, with which in the eyes Of 
man, though never before God, the world of spirits, or yout 
own soul, you cloak the secret sin, which S$ none the less an 
abomination in the eight of heaven, because you wairii your 
sullied hands in perfumed rose-water, and adorn your ahame 
with the jewels purchased with the price of a life-long 
infidelity. Better, a thousand times, appear what you «rev 
sinner though you be, and let society see you in youT tru€ 
coloiirs, how dark soever they may be, tJhan under ctwer 
of the laws of God and itiat), which you have shamelesaly 
outraged while pretending to obey, steep your spirit ki 
that blackest of all black dyes, the inky stream of hyp- 
ocrisy.** 

Bertha's views on i)[iarriage were so ultra, so radical, so 
rabid and immoral, Mrs. Sincat styled them^ that the Hon: 
Theodosius absolutely forbade his wife from associating with 
" that creature " Bertha, and yet he had committed bigamy, 
and she had a lover outside her husband, but they gave costly 
dinners and suppets, they wore the costliest of gems, while 
he beat his wife in fits oi delirium tremens, and she gave het 
husband's money to her lover on the very day when they 
knelt together at the altar r.ail8 at 8t. Atbanasius\ in Maxwell 
Avenue, New York, and received that symbol of devotedness 
to Christ, with which the " religious world" strifes in vain to 
cheat the devil of his due, and slip into heaven,' through that 
priestly absolution which th^y have bought With iite lie of 
mock penitence on their lips, and the gold which has just 
purchased new candelabra fot* the dhancel. 

The colony at Texas oould not monopolize Bertha's time 
and energy. Invisible directors' ealted het out, again and 
again, from her comparative retirement in those fair vales 
of Texas, to do battle with the outer world, aiid bear witness 
to the truth in the great Babylonii of the modern vrorld* 
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^verywkere she went, she was the fdted darling of the Hite 
of the very best society. 

Her marvellous gifts, and her telling beauty, made for her 
hosts of friends and admirers, and amid it all she never lost 
her bloom of youth, or her maiden purity. Slie was in the 
world, and of it, and yet she soared above it She loved its 
beauty and its song, and joined in all its innocent pastimes 
and amusements, but there throbbed within her breast a 
longing for some purer joys than earth could give ; and at 
times a pleading expectancy, like the prayer of a hope long 
deferred) which neither years nor denial can ever quench, 
gave to her eyes a preternatural brilliancy, and suffused her 
damaA cheek with the pink bhjush of the fresh blown rose. 

£vident]y her cup of happiness was not yet full Her 
brother's loss had never been forgotten ; his place, no other 
mortal man could fill ; and the place left vacant when her 
i4(d wiis rudely taken from its shrine in her outward life, 
th/09gfa nothing cQuld tear it from her heart, could not be 
supfilied by any of Uiose kind and heavenly counsellors, who 
frofn the Summer-land inspired and blest her life. 

; The Onlys had left England long ago. Mrs. Theodosius 
Sincat, shortly after her marriage five years previously, had 
acQompanied her ri<:h but unloved husbfvnd to New York, 
Mts» Only, and her daughter Addle, yet unmarried, had 
quiekJy joined ibeip>, and here they were in a splendid browa 
stone loansion, on Maxwell Avenue, combining Ritualism and 
fiivolity, just as of c^d, whe^ the world went loss easily with 
them, in their humbler English home at Knaresbrook. 

Easier was again approaching, and a soprano of rare 
compass und. singular purity of voice^ was urgently needed to 
complete the quartette of soloists at S. Athanasius'^ w:ho with 
a chorus of fifty picked voices in the galleiy, and fifty sur- 
pliced men and ooys in the chancel, were to render the 
Easter, celebration peculiarly magnificent tl^is year; as it was 
not only the Easter festival, but fhe Jubilee of the Church, 
^hj:ch feU'juBt at this season 

By one of those stvange coincidences, which often bring 
together for the |asti;i|neon e^rt)aL,just before the passing to 
ihe u^e^n life of some of them, those whose 46Btinies were 
Uaked in the past^ it happepo^ed that Madame Fandango 
Asfsoretta and Signor Desolato Infariori had been engaged as 
aonjtralto and tenor of the Atbanasius festival quartette. 
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Time had dealt fairly well, but not over leniently, with 
these two celebrated singers. Madame Assoretta was by this 
time a buxom woman over forty ; striving in vain, by every 
artifice known to fashion, to appear twenty-five. It mattered 
little to her that her own hair wafe rather scantv, and her 
teeth all gone ; her coiffeurs were more elaborate than ever, 
and her teeth were shimmering, gleaming rows of whitest 
pearls. Her face needed more making np than formerly, and 
she avoided daylight and courted gaslight rather more than 
in years gone by. Her voice had suffered more seriously, and 
though she nominally kept up her prices, and hired her claque 
to applaud her, and paid her masculine friends to buy her 
flowers, and send them up with gilt-edged cards, faced with 
the names of illustrious persons who had given orders fot a 
plate to some engravers with whom Madame Assoretta's 
acquaintances were on terms of friendship, she was obliged to 
confess, even to herself, that her voice was not quite what it 
used to be ; and this acknowledgment had at least one salutary 
effect upon her^ in that it led her to take less of those stimu- 
lants, which had impaired her singing powers, and led her 
to be more generally careful and regular in her mode of life. 

8ignor Infuriori was much the same as when we first- met 
him. He was, if possible, vainer than ever of those chatms, 
which he feared were beginning to sKp away from him for 
ever. His valet found him increasingly irritable and exacting. 
His curls were more carefully studied, and his moustache 
more elaborately waxed and curled than ever. At thirty-eight 
he was certainly a very handsome, though slightly passi man, 
His dissipations had not helped him to retain his youth ; -but 
his voice was as fine as ever, while Vesuviano Etnani, the 
basso, had developed into a gross, sensual man of fifty, with 
a voice of thunder, and manners distinguished for their 
boorishness, more than for their refinement. But he was a 
famous artiste, and his vulgarities were overiooked on the 
Bcore of his eminent musical abilities. 

Dr. Knees^yell had been appointed organist at S. Athansius', 
at a fabulous salary, and he, Bertha's old friend and chamipion, 
hearing his former protSgS was in New York, and accessible, 
determined to secure her services, as' the soprano who hud 
been recommended to him^ had written to cancel her engage- 
ment, under plea of indisposition ; really because she had a 
better offer elsewhere, and the celebrated Mus. Z^oc./knew of 
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no one so eminently qualified to take the difficult soprano 
solos, as his old friend Bertha. 

The morning semce on Easter Day passed ofif trium- 
phantly ; even Assoretta ^*as so far inspired with the glorious 
harmonies, that she sang as she had never sung before. 
Bertha outdid herself in every effort. High C she dwelt 
upon I and trilled in the Eyrie JtJieisan, as even La Diva, with 
her 4,000 dollars nightly, could not, were she offered the 
diadem of the world. 

Solemn Vespers were to be sung at 4 o'clock. At 2.30, 
. Signor Infuriori was taken seriously ill, so sick that he could 
not leave his room. He had eaten some salmon salad for his 
dinner, and the fish was poisoned, no one knew how. What 
was to be done for the vesper service ? Dr. Kneeswell 
became frantic with excitement; the church was crammed, 
the procession filed in and filled the chancel, the organ pealed 
forth a glorious prelude, and the first Psalm was chanted, 
still there was no tenor, and in a few minutes Rossi's 
Jdagnijicat, which hundreds had come purposely to hear, 
must be sung, and the tenor soIoh were, in this glorious com- 
position, the feature of the service. 

As the last Psalm was being chanted. Bertha seemed to 
swoon. She turned from red to white, and white to red. 
Her music dropped from her hiand, and falling over the front of 
the gallery, fell on the head of a gentleman seated imme- 
diately below. Feeling sure it belonged in the organ-loft, he 
edged his way with difficulty through the standing crowd, 
and ascended to the singing gallery, with the piece of music 
in his hand, when, lo ! who was there, but his own beloved 
sister. Bertha ; she whom he had not seen for twelve long 
years. 

Eadiant with health, in the prime of early manhood, 
Signor Victor Vulpi, just returned from a long sojourn in 
New Zealand, where life had used him very kindly, en- 
countered his long-lost sister. 

With a cry of joy she could not suppress, though it was in 

church, and there were over fifty singers in the gallery, she 

threw herself into her brother's arms, and wept as a child 

weeps, when after long absence from a tender mother, it lies 

. once again in peace and trusting love upon the fond, maternal 

breast. 

Dr« Kneeswell thanked heaven more fervently than he 
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usually said his prayers, for sending, in tlie very nick of 
time, just the very person who. before all others, oonld render 
Rossi's Magnificat, with his sister's aid, in such a * style as to 
make the church at which he played, famous for all time for 
the extraordinary excellence of its singing. 

The situation was hurriedly explained to Signor Vnlpr, 
who, never in better voice in his Hfe, sang as we might 
iltiai^ine an angel singing before the gate of heaven, if song 
could open wide those pearly gates which harmony of sotil 
alone uncloses. 

Berthb's and Victor's voices rose and fell together, as oiie 
Vast concourse of exquisite, harmonious sound. Such perfect 
blending of tone was pronounced matchless, by Che critics. 
The pbpers Were full of it on Raster Monday ; and thus sang 
our lieroine and h^ro on their last Sunday on the earth. 



It is the Wednesday following, Donieetti''S Theatre 'is 
crowded to excess. A novel entertainment is in progress : a 
Spirituiatistie Play, written by Victor, acted out by him and 
Bertha to a house ^owded from orchestra to gaUeiyv with the 
greatest guns of the oiity. 

The J^y is in three acts. The first introduces a lovely, 
foiiom young maiden, in a dreary forest^ far from shelter, 
home and friends. A dark-visaged man approaches, and 
taking advantage of her unprotected innocence^ he strives to 
induce her to throw in her lot with his^ and reign as queen 
over one of those gilded dens of infamy^ where pure and 
lovely girls are drawn into a vortex of crime, that they may 
constitute bait to attract the gilded youthi^ who are aboti led 
by the united influence of champagne and the smiles t»f 
syrens, to iiq|u«nder their father's naoney, in addition to their 
own aliowaneee, and the money they borrow of tiie money- 
lenders, at the gaming table. The heroine in the Play is on 
the very- point of yielding, by force of fear and hunger, to hcjr 
tempter, when the stage is suddenly iUujmiiied with!4 bright, 
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soft light, stealing in from no one can detect where< The 
light asaumes a human form, and gradually beoomes more and 
more distinct, until at length there stands be£|ide the affrighted 
girl, her angel mother. Slowly and gently she bears her 
daughter in her arms, to a cottage on the heath. ' Her 
pursuer falls heavily to the earth, as though stricken dead 
with such unearthly brightness, though he soon awakes tq find 
bis prey departed, and no clue to her wher^^ibouts left, thi^t 
he may track her to her place of refug?. 

Bertha played the part of heroine. Her brother did i^ot 
appear till the second act, when we find .her in a gorgeous 
drawing-room, surrounded by every luxury, as the adopted 
daughter of the Countess de la Maude Marie* The Countess, 
who is an eminently worldly woman, sees no means of 
redeeming her forfeited estates, but by marrying- her adqpted 
daughter to the man who has taken tbem in payment of h^r 
debts. He is a coarse, bnjtal Coxmt, of Russian pedigree, and 
thouf^h enamoured of her beauty, he has no genuine love or 
honour to bestow upon the fair, young girl, vf ho beiirs the 
euphonious name of Asphodela de Monte Corezzii^o. T^ars 
and protestations are all in vain, the Countess insists that 
Asphodela shall marry the Count, and the second act clones 
amid the tears and prayers of the adopted daughter* aud the 
a^giy instance of the cruel foster-mother. 

The third ei^i tfikes us into the Cathedra) at Mil^« The 
organ is pealing forth the strains, which are to die 4>yay in 
silence only when the Count and Asphodela are man ^nd 
wife ; but ere the mystic words are spoken, which bind by law 
of Tx^siy multitude/? whom G od never hfis united, and nev^r will 
unite — ^for the .bun)4n ceremony, when, it is not tlpbe onter pdgn 
of the union pf hearts, is the basesit and cruellest of |nQ<;^keiJf s, 
'-^the angel agaip appears from over the high ^Itar, gleami&g' 
\dth ft thons^nd lighted o^mdles, and.gorgeouci with a hundved 
magnificent bouquets, and moving towards the weieping girl, 
who has been forced, to. church in spite of prayers a^d tears, 
i^iheeded, -vfiiich by their fervour and intensity should h^ve 
melted any heart not quite a stone, gontly rai^^ he? above 
th^ he44§ of pr^^st and people, and floats m^th Asphodela m 
h^ f^rms, out through pne of the Qpen windows me^ir the roof, 
bearing her away from the a^tonislied multitude, who are 
awe-strucjk with this, to them, supernatural interventii^n of 
Piroyidence* 
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Away from the shameless act of desecration, whereby both 
Church and State bind in the bonds of hate and loathing, two 
lives which should never be bound at all, unless by pure and 
constant love. Away to some peaceful sylvan shades, where 
a company of colonists are struggling for their daily bread, in 
a new and untried land ; there she is instated by the angel 
director of the little band of fearless workers, as the instru- 
ment in the hands of heaven to teach them how to govern 
this new estate ; upon a pattern given from the spirit- world. 

But, hark ! what is that fierce, awful cry that rends th<i 
air, and produces a panic of consternation among the densely- 
packed audience? Donizetti's theatre is on fire I The 
illumination was not efficiently superintended; the wood- 
work behind the stage is burning; the stage itself is in flames; 
and Victor, who is seated at the organ behind the scenes, 
falls suddenly down into the cellar beneath, and is dead 
instantly, with the effects of the blow ! 

Cut off in the midst of his age, so young, so talented, so 
beautiful ; and yet how merciful the ofdination of mysterious 
heaven, which cut short the earthly career thus early, of one 
who would sooner have endured mortal anguish, than lived 
to lose his beauty or his voice. 

Undisturbed in its beauty, in no way disfigured by its fall, 
the lovely form is raised by tender hands, and placed upon a 
temporary bier. The fire is extinguished by this time ; the 
firemen have done their duty bravely, and won new laurels 
by their promptitude, which has saved the life of every other 
person in that vast assembly, but this one fresh, young life, 
which seemed securer in its strength than almost any other 
life in that immense concourse of human beings. 

Bertha is quite unhurt ; the fire has not even singed her 
dress. She looks once upon the marble features of her 
brother, stoops forward to imprint one kiss upon that regal 
brow, and without a word, a sigh, a tear, she falls forward on 
to her beloved dead, an inanimate corpse. 

Her mother died of heart disease before her. Th« doctors 
declare the daughter died of the same complaint ; and there 
they lie together, in the embrace of death. Who shall dare 
to say, not alive together, in that realm of spirit, where love 
is the only bond, and hatred the only barrier. 

The city mourns for her fallen stars. Many are the tears 
shed over the grave that holds them both ; and over their 
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remains is a simple stone, and many flowers in Maplewood 
Cemetery, and these words from the grand old Hebrew 
Bible :— 

"They were Lovely and Beautiful in Their Lives, 
and in Their Death they were not Divided^ 

The last three days of Bertha*s life on earth, had been filled 
with joy too great to last. Her cup of happiness was filled 
and brimming over, and as unalloyed felicity cannot long be 
the possession of mortals in this sublunary sphere, how tender 
and how wise the decree of the Great All-Father, that into 
life immortal our heroine should pass, in the midst of health 
and strength, and beauty, her beloved compamon »t btir 
side. 

In spirit-life together we must leave them. Perhaps their 
happy B|Hrits may returiL and speak to earth agtin^ tinraogb 
the blessed open gateway of Spiritual Oomttiu»i<»i ; but be 
this as . it may, our work for the present, at lea^t, is done ; 
when having iHl hurriedly and imperfectly traced the fortunes 
of two loviftg h«Arte^ who beat a* on* upon die earifa, we 
]bave tbevi at that mystic Portal, wbich the. pau»ter trplj^ 
names — 

" Mors Janua Vitce" 



finis. 




T\I8COUR8E8 delivered through the mediumship of 
W. J. CoLViLLE, also InvocatioiiSy Answers to Qnes- 
tions, and Poems, being a verbatiin report of the Sunday 
Morning Services held in Neumeyer Hall, during April 
May and June, 1884 ; with the addition of a considerable 
amount of other valuable and highly-interesting matter, 
win be published early in July next. Special price to 
immediate Subscribers; remit to W. J. Oolville, care of 
Publisher. 
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